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'JRIGHT  HOtflOURABLB 

ROBERT  WaLPOLE,  Mfy, 

FirftlM-d4bmtiJJhH<>f  of  the 
Tifea&ry,  Chancellor  of  the 
■   Exchequer,  &V. 

SIR, 

iHE  Reafons,  which 
encourage    me    to 
hope  for  Your  Pro- 
tection of  the  fol- 
lowing Papers,  are  founded 
upon  Your  generous  Charac- 
ter, which  declares  You  the 

,A  2         Patron 
i 

24B123 


*.     < 


dedication: 


Patron  of  every  Thing  which 
fends  to  the  Advantage  or 
Improvement  of  Your  Coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  ho  fmall  Hap- 
piriefc,  that  after  great -Ex- 
pence  and  Study,  I  have,  an» 
Opportunity  or  preientmg  a 
Gentleman  q(;  Ybiur J\p§iite 
Tafte ,  with  fo#ie  new*  iDilco- 
veries,  which 'will  gairi  Time 
in  raifing  Plantations,  and 
fill  our  Gardens  with  Fruit 
at  ev^ery  Seafon  of  the-  Year ; 
which,  I  hope,  will  afford  You 
bme  Amufement  in  Your 
leifure  Minutes  >  efpecially 
fince  Your  Genius  has  led 
You  to  purchafe  one  of  the 
fineft  Collections  of  Plants 
ill  the  Kingdom. 

This, 


DEDICATION. 

This,  Sir,  is  Engagement 
enough  for  me  to  offer  the 
following  Sheets  to  Your  Per- 
ufal,  and  that  I  may  have 
the  Honour  of  declaring  to 
the  World,  that  I  am,  with 
the  greateft  Refpeifc, 


S  I  Ry 

Tour  mojt  obedient 

humble  Servant, 


R.  Bradleyi 
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PART.  Ill, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Concerning  the  native  'Places  of  the  fede- 
ral Tribes  of  Fruit  Trees  i  With  an  Ety- 
mological Account  of  their  Names'  and 
of  the  Latitudes  of  the  Countries  which 
each  kind  of  Fruit  was  brought  from'. 
With  ^Oirettions  for  Ripening  of  Wintet 
Fruits  s  and  of  the  Culture  of  Fig  Trees. 

I  Shall  begin  with  Cherries,  which 
were  not  known  in  Europe,  tillia- 
cuUtu  had  overcome  Mitbridates, 
King  ofPontus,  Anno  Rom*  6  8  J .  Ac 
which  time  Lucuiitts  firflr  brought 
them  from  Pontus  into  Italy,  but 
they  were  not  till  an  hundred  Years  after, 
Vol.  II.  B  brought 
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brought  into  Britain  j  as  the  ingenious  Sir  Wiffi^ 
am  Teptple  obferVes  m  his  Writings.  This  Ponius 
k  a  Province  in  Afia  Minor,  between  Bithynm 
and  Paphlagonia?  thus  called  becaufe  it  lies  along 
the  Etixine  Sea,  wbofe  Capital  City  was  He  rack  a. 
The  late  Mr.  Vernon?  a  rerfon  of  extraordinary 
Curiofity  inc  thefe  Matters,*  lias  given  an  Ac- 
count in  a,  Letter  which  he  font  from  that  Part 
of  the  World,  thit  near  the  Black  Staf  tKefe 
was  a  Town  named  Cherefium  or  Chirefiufh^ 
about  which  Cherry  Trees  grew  wild,*  and  he 
fiippofes  they  might  take  theirName  from  thence  j 
its  Latitude  is  about  forty  three  Degrees  North} 
which  i$  aJSout  eight  Dcgffeei  xnd  an  half  tnbre 
Soutfr  than  London,  where  Cherries  grow  ver^ 
well  without  Shelter  $  or  even  as  far  as  Edm* 
burgh  they  are  cultivated  with  good  £uccefi. 
Now  the  Latitude  of  Edinburgh  is  fifty'fix  De- 
grees: five  Minutes  >  fa  that  here  is  one  Inftance 
of  Plants  which  will  bear  with  Change  of  Cli- 
mate about  thirteen  Degree*. 

In. the  next  Place  it  is  obfcrved  by  Sir  Willi-* 
dm  Temple,  that  after  the  Conqueft  of  Africky 
Greece,  the  hejfer  Afia  and  Syria,  were  brought 
into  Itatyrfl  the  forts  of  Mala,  which  we  inter- 
pret Applesr  and  might  fignifie  no  rafcre  ac 
firft. 

The  Abricot*  coming:  from  Epfrm  were  called 
Mala  Epirbtica.  Their  Peaches  from  Perfiat 
Mala  Perfica.  Citrons  from  Media?  Mala  Me-- 
died.  Porngranatfcs  from  Carthage^  Mala  Puriica. 
Quinces  from  a  little  Ifland  in  the  Grecian  Sea? 
Maid  Cathonea*  And  their  beft  Pears  were^ 
brought  from  Alexandria,  Numidia?  Greece  after 
Nimantia,  as  appears  by  their  feveral  Appellati- 
ons. Their  Plumbs  from  Armenia,  Syria,  but 
i&icfty  from  Damafcus* 

We 


t ,  We  #t  informed  by  tire  fame  gfeat  Author, 
that  the  trmxs  of  RotHe^  in4  about  an  hundred 
Yea* s,  ctitte  frohi  Countries  as  for  as  their  Con- 
cfuefls  had  ftached, .  and  fnadfe  their  great  Ad- 
vances in  half  about  thfe  Juguftan  Age. 
,.  t  Iftft  let  us  examine  ndw  the  Climates  they 
feV6fafl$  came  fromj  that  we  may  the  betted 
fatcrtr  how  to  place  them  in  our  Gardens,  and 
begin  ^ith  the  Mala  tpirotica  or  Abricot,  which 
^ras  brought  from  itoV*,'  of  Epirusy  a  Province 
in  Greece.     It  was  Separated  from  Macedon  by 
iKe  Riyer  Calydnus  arid  Mdunt  P Indus  $  their 
chief  vJMe^  W6re  Lertay  Beftiay  Preveza,  &c. 
ffier6  the  Abricot  gtew  or  wis  efteem'd  natu- 
re ;    about  forty  Degrees    Noith   Latitude, 
Vmch  is  four  Degrees  more  South,  of  nearer 
tfre  Sbxtth  than  the  Cherty.    A  Gentleman  told 
me,    about  fouf  Yfcars  nnce,   of  an  Abricot, 
^WfricH  had  &  fmooth  Skin,  ^hich  came  from; 
flier  Coaft  of  Harfary,  where.  I  am  informed 
this  kind  of  Fruit  gfows  wild  -y  but  yet  the  De- 
gree of  Latitude  is  the  fame  With  £art  of  Greece j 
To  that  its  Government  in  the  Garden  is  thev 
fame. 

Next  let  us  confider  the  Mala  Perfica,  which 
We  ftieari  when  we  fpeak  of  Peaches.  1*hey 
have  their  Name  from  Perfia,  but  that  is  fo  ge- 
neral, that  we  know  not  where  to  fix  our 
Point  $  for  Perfia  extends  itfelf  from  about  thir- 
ty to  forty  £>egrees  -,  but  if  we  take  the  Medium 
of  that,  then  we  fuppofe  them  to  grow  all  in' 
the  fame  Place :  It  is  about  thirty  five  Degrees 
"*  North  Latitude  -,  but  it  is  likely  their  early  forts 
grow  in  Places  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  five  De- 
grees North  from  the  middle  of  Perjia,  which  i$ 
my  Perfian  Latitude  •>  and  our  kteft  Peaches  might 
£ome  from  thofe  Parts  nigh  towards  the  Perfian 
.  .       ,  &z  Gulf, 
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Gulf,  which- lie  above  five  Degrees  more  South 
than  the  Point  I  fix  for  Perfia:  fo  that  there 
tnay  be  ten  Degrees  Difference  of  Latitude  even 
in  Perfia,  the  Peach  Country.    The  Difference 
however,    according  to  the  Point  I  mention, 
viz.,  the  middle  of  Perfia  and  Londony  is  above 
jixteen  Degrees  -,  or  if  we  add  five  Degrees  more 
South,  and  fuppofe  Peaches  to  come  from  about 
thePerfian  Gul£  then  the  Difference  between Z00- 
don  and  the  Peach  Country  is  more  than  twenty 
one  Degrees.  It  is  certain,  that  Peach  Trees  in  Ita- 
#will  grow  to  fixteen  or  eighteen  Foot  high  in 
two  or  three  Years  after  Planting,  without  W  alls, 
which  fhews  they  love  Heat  5  and  our  beft  Walls 
in  England  Will  not  conffcantly  ripen  all  the  forts : 
However,  our  Catalogue  of  Peaches  furnifhes  us 
With  fo  many  various  kinds,  th^t  we  have  fbme  or 
other  from  June  to \  November y  and  I  therefore  fan- 
cy their  different  Times  of  ripening  happen  from 
the  Difference'  pf  phe  Climates  they  were  brought 
from,  atf  I  hinted  before :  For  .every  Vegetable 
that  I  know  of  will,  if  poffible^  preferve  its  natu- 
ral Time  of  Spring  and  Growth,  whatever  Cli- 
mate it  comes  from  or  is  in  -,  if  it  comes  from 
under  the  Line  to  us,  it  will  aim  at  fhootdng  in  its 
own  Seafon,  if  we  can  but  keep  it  alive.    But  I 
fhall  fhew  thefe  Differences  of  Latitude  more 
plainly  at  the  End  of  this  Letter,  in  a  Table* 

Next  the  Pomgranate,  or  Mala  Punicay  is  a 
fruit  which  was  Drought  into  Italy  from  Car- 
thage near  Tunis,  whole  Latitude  is  thirty  three 
Degrees  North  >  'tis  to  be  fuppofed,  that  this 
Tree,  as  it  was  brought  from  Africa,  might 
have  its  original  Place  more  South  than  Tunis? 
tho'  it  would  live  there  5  for  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  ripen  its  Fruit  with  us:  Some  indeed 
have  been  barely  ripe  in  England,  and  feveral 
1  have 
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have  produced  Fruit  as  large  as  Golden  Rennets  j 
but  they  often  foiled  of  ripening.  In  Mr.  Molt- 
neux*s  Gardens  at  Kew  in  Surrey ',  and  at  Sir  Gre- 

fory  Page's  at  Greenwich  in  Kent ,  they  are  in  the 
eft  State  \  but  tho'  they  have  the  Help  of  the 
beft  Walls,  they  are  not  in  the  Perfection  which 
would  pleafe  a  Judge  of  good  Fruit*  the  fort 
indeed  which  I  fpeak  of  is  the  larger  kind :  But 
there  is  fome  realon  to  believe  from  what  I  have 
obferv'd  at  Paris,  that  the  Dwarf  fort  would  do 
much  better  with  us,  it  is  fo*  generous  to  bloilbm 
when  it  is  not  ten  Inches  high  ->  and  upon  one 
Plant  which  I  hadprefehted  me  of  that  fort, 
there  were  three  Fruit,  tho'  it  was  not  quite  a 
Foot  in  height :  Mr.  Fairchild  of  Hoxton  has  of 
.the  fort.  They  take  little  Room,  and  little 
Care  j  and  I  fuppofe  will  bear  Fruit  very  readily 
with  us,  becaule  theybloflbm  much  earlier  thajx 
the  great  fort  \  and  that  they  will  live  in  Eng- 
land without  Shelter,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  they 
are  brought  no  farther  Southward  than  the 
Coaft  of  Barbary.  It  is  obfervable  in  the  French 
King's  Garden  at  Paris,  that  they  bear  without 
Difficulty  in  little  Pots,  but  arc  there  fhehered 
in  the  Winter  5  but  I  fuppofe  the  reafon  of  that . 
is,  becaufe  in  that  Country  the  Winters  an; 
much  more  fevere  than  they  are  in  England, 
even  fo  pinching  cold  as  to  deftroy  their  Vines, 
their  OJjves  and  Pomgranates :  tho'  their  Sum- 
mers are  ajfo  fo  violent  hot,  that  their  Fruits 
ripen  much  better  than  ours  do.  So  that,  tho* 
we  have  not  the  Severities  of  their  Winters,  we 
want  the  Heat  of  their  Summers  to  bring  fbme 
Fruits  to  Perfe&ion. 

But  to  help  this  Deficiency  a  little  with  us, 
give  me  leave  to  offer  two  or  three  Conje£ture$ 
©f  my  own.     Let.  us  confider,  firft,  the  Man- 
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ner  of  the  Growth  of  Fruit)  and  my  Obfem? 
tions  tell  me,  they  all  fb|lpw  the  (ame  Method? 
q{  growing  and  ripening,  Whei*  a  Fjrjit  fets. 
it  immediately  begins  to  grow  till  it  comes  to  a 
certain  Period,  where  it  ftands  ftill  for  a  time  ^ 
^nd  then  we  may  obfejve,  that  it  is  not  half  fo 
large  as  it  fhould  be  when  'tis  ripe.  Now  at 
the  time  when  the  Fruit  is  ftop'd  in  its  Grow-^ 
ing,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  Tree  i$ 
s*t  reft  in  its  Vegetation  >  for  we  have  maqy  In-* 
fiances  of  Trees  that  have  been  tranfplaijted  at 
fuch  a  Time,  and  even  the  Fruit  upon  them  ha$ 
ripeh'cL  and  they  have  the  following  Year  pro- 
due'd  Fruit  in  abundance.  I  have  fo  many 
rrooft  of  this,  that  I  would  as  foon  tal^e  up  9 
Tree  for  my  own  ufe,  at  that  time  of  the  Yeai 
as  any  other  5  especially  fince  Mr.  JobnftGn  of 
Twittenham  has  ib  judicioufly  difcover'd  t^be  Way 
pf  planting  Trees  in  Summer. 

feut  in  the  next  Place  let  us  copfider,  that 
fomc  time  after  this  Stop  the  Fruit  begins  to  en^ 
large  it  fel^  and  then  with  fome  haftaxomes  tp 
jripen  if  there  is  due  Heat  for  it.  The  fudden 
Motion  may  depend  upon  two  things :  Firft,  a 
frefh  Fund  of  Sap  gathered  from  the  Earth  by 
pew  made  Roots,  has  only  the  Fnjit  to  feed  fori 
a  time  before  the  Shooters  or  younger  Branches 
can  receive  any  of  it  $  and  the  Body  of  the  Fruit; 
being  then  fpongy,  is  ftill  better  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  fo  occafions  the  fudden  Swelling 
of  the  Fruit ;  Or  it  may  be  tfye  raw  Juices  coin- 
ing dire£tly  from  the  Earth,  and  mixing  with 
thofe  which  have  had  a  longer  time  to  filter 
thro*  the  fine  Veflels  of  the  Tree,  may  caufe  a 
Fermentation,  and  from  thence  caufe  the  Fruit'i 
Swelling  fo  (uddenly*  for  Maturation  or  Rrpen- 
ing  in  Fruit  k  no  more  than  a  Tendency  to  Rot- 
tenness 
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Jteunefs  or  Putrefa&ion,  and  all  Bodies  which 
ferment,  naturally  nutnfy  when  the  Ferment  is 
over.  It  may  be  likewife  a  fermenting  of  thefe 
Liquors  in  the  Body  of  the  Fruit  which  makes 
it  {well,  becauie  we  have  Instances  of  Liquors 
which  ferment)  that  take  more  Room  than  they 
did  before. 

But,  however,  we  find  it  is  neccflary  for 
thefe  Juices  to  be  affifted  by  the  Sun,  or  fome 
other  Heat  to  ripen  the  Fruit  as  it  fhould,be$ 
for  when  there  is  a  Failure  of  the  Sun's  Heat, 
when  the  Fruit  is  full  grown,  the  Juices  remain 
raw,  and  haye  neither  an  agreeable  Tafte  nor 
Flavour;  hi^t  when  they  haye  a  due  Share  6£ 
Heat  the  Ferment  ceafes,  their  Maturation  be- 
gins and  fiigars  their  Juices,  and  xaifes  that  Rich- 
rcefe  of  Flavour  which  renders  them  agreeable 
to  the  Pakte  \  and  that  this  Ripening  of  Fruits 
is  a  Degree  of  Putreft£fcioi>  feeths  to  be  not  un* 
reasonable,  becauie  they  become  fbft  by  it,  and 
emit  a  ftrong  Odour,  as  we  find  all  Bodies  do, 
snore  or  lefs  grateful  to  the  Senfes,  as  they  are 
in  different  degrees  of  Putrefaction. 

Where  our-Climate  therefore  will  not  afford 
us  Sun  enough  to  ripen,  as  well  as  bring  our 
Fruit  to  foil  Growth,  they  are  helped  by  Fire, 
which  heightens  their  Reliih  and  fugars  their 
Juices,  as  we  find  by  baking  and  ftewmg  them, 
fome  of  which  are  by  thefe  Means  render* 
ed  more  agreeable  to  the  Palate  than  they 
would  perhaps  have  been  if  they  had  been  bene- 
fited by  the  Sun $  for  this  baking  and  Hewing 
pf  them  is  a£bing  upon  them  much  after  the 
fame  Manner  by  artificial  Heat  as  the  Sun  would 
have  done  by  his  natural  Heat :  Some  of  the 
moft  dtfagreeable  harfh  Pears,  by  Violence  of 
jFJea;  ii|  Baking,  are  render'4  eyery  way  pleafing 
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to  the  Palate  5  their  four  Juiced  become  fiigar'c^ 
their  Hardnefi  is  fbftned,  and  their  earthly  Smell 
is  chang'd  into  a  high  Perfume.  When  Peaches 
want  natural  Heat  to  ripen,  they  are  much 
help'd  by  this  Way  5  for  as  long  as  they  are 
poflefs'd  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  Juices,  which  I 
have  fuppos'd  to  rife  in  them  at  the  two  Seafons 
of  their  Growth,  *tis  Heat  ajone  they  want  to 
meliorate  their  Tafte,,  and  bring  them  to  the 
defir'd  Perfe&ion :  And  in  fome  Cafes  this  Heat 
of  the  Fire  makes  a  Fruit  more  delicious  than  the 
hotteft  Sun  would  have  done.  The  Rasberry, 
however  its  natural  Tafte  is  to  be  admir'd,  yet 
by  the  Help  of  Fire  is,  I  think,  doubly  en- 
rich'd. 

But  the  Heat  which  is  ufed  upon  thefe  Occa? 
fions  4s  rafh  and  fudden,  and  therefore  differs 
from  that  of  the  Sun,  which  influences  every 
thing  by  flow  Degrees  >  which  may  be  one 
Reafon  why  the  bak?d  Fruit  and  the  fun-ripen'd 
Fruit,  of  the  fame  kind,  are  fo  different  in  their 
Taftes :  Some  are  pleas?d  with  a  Fruit  that  has 
pafs'd  the  Oven  j  others  delight  in  a  Fruit  which 
ripened  according  to  the  Rules  of  Nature,  or 
has  a  natural  Relifh.  I  confefs  where  the  laft 
can  be  in  Perfefbion,  I  would  chufc  it'  before 
any  of  the  richeft  Confe&ures  or  preferv'd 
Fruits,  But  as  we  are  fenfible  every  Year  is  not 
kind  enough  to  prefent  us  with  every  fort  of 
Fruit  in  good  Perfe&ion,  let  us  confider  how 
this  Imperfe&ion  may  be  help'd,  fo  as  to  bring 
the  Fruit,  which  the  Sun  fometimes  negle£ts, 
to  3  tolerable  Goodnefs,  without  Baking, 
Stewing,  Sugars,  Spices,  or  fuch  like. 

What  I  mall  offer  upon  this  Occafion  de-r 
>ends  upon  an  Obfervation  which  accidentally  fell 
?»Y  Y^y  •     At  the  time  of  gathering  fome 
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Winter  Fruits  which  grew  in  my  Garden,  I  laid 
two  or  three  forts  upon  the  Pavement  in  my 
Confervatory  or  Stove  for  exotick  Plants  5  un- 
der which  in  frofty  Weather,,  a  Fire  was  made 
every  Night,  and  the  Sun's  Warmth  fhut  in 
every  Day.  The  Names  of  the  Pears  were 
Winter  bon  Chretien^  Black  Pears  of  Wwcefier^ 
and  VEpine  d*Hyver  -,  I  ihould  fay  too  that  fome 
Sand  had  been  fpread  upon  Part  of  the  Floor  to 
dry,  -which  Sand  faved  my  Pears  from  bruiiiftg. 
After  about  two  Months  had  pafs'd,  and  feveral 
Fires  had  been  made  under  the  Floor,  for  I  then 
kill'd  many  Plants  by  too  much  Heat,  I  dis- 
covered that  feme  ot  my  Pears  afforded  a  very 
agreeable  Odour,  and  I  cut  one  of  the  Bon  Chre- 
tiensy  which  to  my  Palate  was  as  good  as  any  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  eat  abroad  5  it  had  in  it  the 
Excellence  of  a  well-riperfd  Burie  de  Roy.  This 
Inftance  alarm'd  me  a  little,  that  a  Pear  which  I 
had  feldom  found  ripe  before  the  End  of  Janu^ 
ary  or  in  February  fhould  be  ripe  above  two 
Months  before  its  time:  And  I  was  the  more 
forprifed  to  find  that  'twas  foil  as  rich  in  its 
Flavour,  and  as  melting  as  any  I  had  ever  tafted 
abroad.  I  then  tried  a  fecond  and  a  third,  and 
found  them  all  ready  for  eating,  and  anfwering 
the  Chara&er  of  the  firft:  The  following  Week 
VEpine  cFHyver  was  in  a  Condition  of  Ripe- 
nefs,  and  very  good*  and  about  Cbriftmas  my 
black  Pears  ot  fFofcefter  began  to  rot,  but  one 
of  them  was  agreeable  enough  to  eat,  in  the 
Opinion  of  fome  Gentlemen  who  tafted  it. 

In  a  late  Survey  of  fome  Pajpers  this  Accident 
was  brought  to  my  Mind,  and  I  then  began  to 
fhink  how  it  might  happen  j  but  refle&ing* 
that  Heat  had  to  do  in  the  Ripening  of  Fruits^ 
plthcr  by  tk^Sw  QrtfyeOven,I  p hough?  itgecef,. 

fay 
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fary  to  examine  what  different  forts  of  RipeneS 
<each  of  thefe  produced  5  from  whence  I  con-» 
eluded  that  the  conftant  Warmth  of  my  Stove, 
by  means  of  the  Fires  and  the  Sun,  and  the  warm 
Air  that  was  continually  circulating,  was  the 
Reafon  that  thefe  Fruits  ripen' d,  much  fooner 
with  me  than  they  did  in  other  Places:  And 
then  having  fome  Proofs  that  Nature  ripens  Fruits 
by  gentle  Degrees,  I  fuppofed  my  Pears  had 
been  led  to  this  PerfeQion  by  a  gentle  Progref- 
five  or  continued  Warmth  $  but  if  the  Heat  had 
been  fudden  and  violent,  'twould  have  been  bak- 
ing  rather  than  ripening  of  'em. 

From  thefe  Confiderations  I  gather,  that  if 
we  would  ripen  Fruit  artificially,  (I  mean  iuch 
as  come  late  with  us)  it  would  be  neceffary  that* 
before  the  little  Autumn  Frofts  begin  to  fall, 
we  fhould  flielter  the  Fruit  from  them,  but  not 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  exclude  them  entirely 
from  the  circumambient  Air,  foirthat  Helps  toi 
feed  the  Fruit  if  it  be  moderate  >  for  as  Heat 
foftens  and  fweetens  Fruit,  great  Cold  or  Frofts 
makes  it  becqme  tough  and  four,  even  tho'  it 
has  been  fbft  and  fweet  before. 

When  the  Fruit  has  hung  long  enough  upon 
the  Tree,  gather  it  dry,  and  tying  the  Stalk  to 
a  Thread,  then  provide  as  follows :  Take  a  Flo- 
rence Flask,  or  a  Glafs  of  that  Shape,  which 
fliould  be  cut  thro'  the  Body,  and  £0  ordered, 
with  Wood  or  otherwife,  that  the  two  Parts 
may  be  fet  together  again  at  Pleafure,  the  Neck 
Part  ferving  for  a  Cover  to  the  lower  Part :  This 
Divifion  muft  be  that  we  may  get  a  large  Fruit 
into  it  j  fo  that  it  may  hang  by  the  Thread,  and 
touch  no  Part  of  the  Glafs/ 

When  the  Fruit  is  once  fix'd  and  the  Parts 
of  the  Flask  fhut  together,  \  wou'd  advife  it  tcv 
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fcf  fcf  xjp  tp  the  Necjc  in  a  BuflieJ  of  Bran  and 
Ws*ter  i##J:  fo  jO^a&ingTvb,  ojr  krge  earthen 
P^  #  tJjfp  Sba^p  pf  »  Buftel  M«6»r^i  a»i  bv 
jhe  JHfcjt  of  tin?  Br$n  ?*n4  W#er,  which  wity 
gqntly  warm  $e  Air  tl#p  com^  in  ?t  th*  Top 
bf  the  Fla^  wd  kepp  ^  gpntle  jconftaitt  Hot, 
I  frppofe  thie  Pniit  will  n$>en*  ^  &***  ^  ^ 
Heat  I  know  pf  that  k  *Q  conftwt  as  this,  or 
that  qpn  fcrve  in  my  Qpipipn  better  for  thi$  Pur- 
pole.  Ip  a  Eufliel  or  >yet  Brw  we  m»y  well 
enough  fet  five  F&$s>  *fl4  the  Heat  may  be 
preferred  near  forty  Days.  In  my  Nrm  Improve- 
ments you  will  find  the  way  of  preparing  the 
Bran  and  W?ier. 

4  think  ft  reifonable  by  this  meow  to  ripen 
fonje  of  ouf  late  Fruits,  for  'tis  a  waxjn  circulat- 
ing Air  th»t  maturates  aU  Fruit*  >  fome  may  re- 
quire twenjty,  fome  forty  Days,  and  fome  uxty, 
according  y>  their  Nature.  I  leave  the  Mouth 
of  the  flask  9pe$j  th*t  the  Air  may  circulate : 
I  am  now  upon  the  Trial,  and  have  reafonable 
Hopes  of  Succefs  s  the  firft  Espence  is  finally 
and  the  Glafles  will  ferve  for  many. 

I  own  I  have  ma4e  a  long  Digreffion,  and 
it  is  high  time  for  me  to  return  to  the  Mala  Pu- 
nka or  Pqmgranate,  which  is  the  Subjcdfc  that 
led  me  into  it.  This  Fruit  was  brought  from 
Carthage  to  Italy  \  and  in  Italy  it  bears  and  ri- 
pens very  well,  but  does  not  like  the  Northern 
Parts  of  Frmcey  fo  that  we  have  had  but  few 
^Examples  of  tolerable  ripe  Fruit  in  England. 
Yet  to  bjring  thefe  Trees  conftantly  to  furniih 
pur  Tables  I  think  it  would  be  neceflary  to  find 
fome  Way  to  jpake  them  fpring  about  two 
Months  before  their  time  >  the  fame  kind  of 
"Walls  which  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
pas  for  forwarding  of  Grapes,  would  furely  do 
""     '     f-       "     %"  for 
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for  this  Fruit,  and  bring  it  to  great  Perfe£fcion  j 
or  the  Frames  of  Mr.  Millet's  fort  whereby  he 
brirjgs  Cherries  to  Perfe&ion  fo  many  Months 
before  their  natural  time  of  ripening,  will  alfo 
ferve  this  Turn  >  for  Carthage  is  but  about  fe-» 
ven  Degrees  more  South  than  London.  But  by 
the  Difficulty  of  rendring  this  Plant  perfeft  with 
us*  as  we  do  Fruits  of  the  fame  Latitude  of  Car- 
thage^  I  fafpeft  it  was  not  a  Native  of  the 
Country  about  Carthage^  but  was  brought  thi- 
ther from  a  more  Southern  Part. 

We  come  now  to  the  Mala  Cathonea  or 
Sjhfinces,  which  are  faid  to  be  brought  from  an 
Iuand  in  the  Archipelago  about  thirty  feven  De- 
grees Latitude  *  they  grow  well  with  us,  but 
ripen  kte  >  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who  have 
try'd  them  againft  a  Wall,  perhaps  they  might 
be  mended,  or  elfe  might  perhaps  be  improv'4 
by  my  new  Propofition  for  Ripening  Fruit, 

The  next  is  the  Pear  or  Pyrus^  Co  called  from 
the  Pyramidal  Form  of  its  Fruit  \  the  beft  forts 
of -which  the  Romans  brought  from  Alexandria^ 
Greece  and  the  Country  thereabouts  *  and  if  we 
have  any  of  the  fame  fort  now  in  being  with 
us,  I  ihould  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  latter 
kinds  were  brought  from  the  moft  Southern 
Places.  Greece  lies  about  thirty  eight  and  forty 
Degrees  Latitude,  and  Alexandria  about  thirty. 

Plumbs  were  brought  firft  to  Italy  from  Ar- 
menia^ Syria,  but  chiefly  from  Damafcus.  Ar- 
menia lies  about  the  Latitude  of  forty  two,  Syria 
about  thirty  five,  and  Damafcus  was  once  the 
capital  Town  of  Syria^  much  about  the  fame 
Latitude  I  have  put  down  for  Syria. 

The  Mala  Medley  i.  e.  Citrons.,  according  to 
the  bell  Authors,  and  were  fo  calTd  becaufe- 
they  were  brought  from  Media^  an  antient  King- 
dom in  Afia  into  Italy.  Media  lies  in  about  forty 
.P?gre^  .JUtitjid*  Tp 
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:  To  conclude!  I  ihallgivc  you  the  Table  I  pro- 
mised* fori  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  feveral  Parts  of  Europe  were  furnifh'd  with 
(he  Fruits  I  mention,  from  Italy,  as  has  been  (aid 
before :  And  'tis  highly  probable,  that  the  Ro- 
mans fiirnifh'd  themfelves  with  them  from  the 
Places  which  are  named. 


Latitude  of 
London. 


rite 
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Fruit.      1  Fruit. 


Name*  of  me 
fuppofed  Na- 
tive Places  of 
the  feveral 
Tribes  of 
Fruit. 


Latitude 
of  thefe 


No.  of 


the! 
places 


Places.    I  art  more 

IS.  than 
1  London. 


M.flh 


AbricoC 


MahEpi- 

rotica. 


Bpirut  in 
Greece. 


about  40 
Deg.N. 


Hi- 


bt.  f  14 


Peach. 


Mala  Per- 
fica.* 


about  the 
I  middle 
IPerfia. 


_joui  tne  j 

middle  of      1 
"•eifia.  1 


about  jj 
~"    ;.N. 


Deg- 


[dit.  f  if 


Pomgra- 
nate. 


dit.  f  ii. 


Pear. 


Mala  Pu-  / £*"*%?*.*'  I  about  77       o  1 
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l6^. 


Piru*,  or    I  Alexandria. 
Pyrus.       I  ■ 

Greece. 


■ 

dit.  fi±. 


dit.  j- 1 4.. 

■ 


abou;  30 
Deg.N. 

about  40 
Deg.N. 


2I|.. 


«*. 


Plumb. 


Prunus,  or 
Prunum. 


Armenia  in 


AGa. 


The  middle 
of  Syria  in 
Afia. 

Damaicus. 


4iDeg. 

N. 

aboot  94 
Deg.N. 

•bout  35" 
Deg.N. 


Citron. 


dit.  j-ii.. 


Mala  Me- 

dica. 


Quince. 


!7t' 


Media  in 
Afia. 


Mala  Ca- 
tbonea. 
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Ikf.i-J- 


*  1 1  ». 


Cherry. 


Cerafus. 


An  Ifland  (b 
*Hed  in  the 
Archipelago. 


about4o  I         , 
Deg.N.  I  *It- 

about  37  J         , 
Deg.N.  I  x4t- 


Pontus  by 
the  Euxine 
Sea. 
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Frfyri  the  foregoing  ^aftfe,'  you  nfcty  judge 
Mhat  SitMldti  is  moft  prober  for  Wrift|irig  the 
tiitiks  itithecl  there  to  the  beft  Perfc&ron  in  ouf 
GlittisttSi  iftf  fikewife  *hicK  Sorts  may.  mod  re- 
quire artificial  rteatS  td  hfeW  them.  Thus,  Shy 
in  the  Weft  itfiy  I  can>  t  have  aaffaered  yours 
dated  SeptembtTy  and  remairf 

#«/•  «>/?  Humbk  Servdki; 

ft.  Bradley; 


Sinfce  ffi£  Meriting  this  Lttttt-^  I  hive  beenper- 
luaded  to  adji  the  following  Obferyaiions  con-* 
cerriing  the  Names  of  the  jrefjpeSEIve  Tribes  of 
Fruit  Trees,  as  the  Botanical  Authors  have  givfeft 
*em  td  us. 

Of  tht  CtfEftttY,  ks  Nam*,  &c. 

TI&E  Clkrry-Tret  is  called  in  Qretk  xtgf*@^ 
and  the  Fruit  tXpjntd  \  in  Latin,  Ctrajus,  and 
Cera/im.  Athenaus  2nd  Pliny  agree  with  the  Ac- 
count given  of  this  Fruit  in  the  foregoing  Letter 
and  make  it  derive  its  Name  from  a  Place  called 
Cerafumta  in  Pontus*  The  Arabians  call  the* 
Cherry  Sarafie,  the  Italians  Ciregie,  the  Spani- 
ards Cerafas9  and  Guindas :  The  French  Cerifes 
and  Guines :  The  Germans  Kit  fen  arid  Kirfiben  % 
and  the  Hollanders  Kriken.  We  have  now  in 
England  about  ten  Sorts  which  may  be  found  in* 
the  Nurferies  about  London. 


pf 
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Of  the  Peach  and  NECtARiNS: 

TH  E  Peach  is  called  in  Gretk  *t{tn*ij  jub)\4i£ 
pocfaW^  and  by  fomc  in  Latin,  Mains  Ptr~ 
fica^  zndMalusRhodacina,  the  Arabians  call  the 
Peach  &**; &  or  Chaucb  5  the  Italians  call  it  P*r- 
/flfc$  the  Spaniards  Pexigosi  the  irf^A  Pe/cbe^ 
and  by  the  Germans  ^  the  Peach-tree  is  called, 
PfeficbbAum  }  and  by  the  Hollanders  Perceboom* 
We  have  hd#  aboiit  thirty  Sorts  in  our  Englifb 
Catalogues  $  but  fome  private  Gentlemen  have 
r&ifed  divef-s  Sorts  from  the  Kernel^  which  arfc 
new  to  the  Nurferies.  With  this  I  might  place 
the  Ne&aririt  br  finooth-coated  Peach  >  for  therfc 
is  not  Difference  enough  between  the  Neftarine 
and  Peach  to  make  them  two  Families,  in  my 
Opinion)  as  Matbiolus  and  Cafaljrinas  feem  to  do, 
by  calling  the  Nc£fcarine  Nuciferficdj  or  jfugui- 
faria  Perfica  Nux\  and  Pliny  ^  Nuci  Prunum. 
We  have  about  four  or  five  Sorts  of  the  Nec- 
tarines very  good  in  o&rifag/^  Catalogues.  The 
Nectarine,  Ithink,  may  very  ^rell  be  placed  with 
the  Peach*  becaufe  every  Part  of  the  Seed)  which 
I  chiefly  judge  by,  is  like  that  of  the  Peach,  as 
indeed  are  the  other  Parts  of  the  Plant. 

Of  the  Almond. 

THE  Almond  has  many  Parts  not  unlike  a 
Peach  j  notwithftanding  the  various  De-» 
fcriptions  fome  of  the  Antients  have  given  of  it, 
it  is  not  more  diftant  from  that  Tribe  than  the 
Nectarine,  nor  perhaps  fo  much  >  they  have  made, 
it  a  Nut,  becaufe  the  Kernel  is  edible,  and  the 
flefhy  Part  not  to  be  tafted  like  the  Walnut,  ox 
eaten  with  Pleafure  like  Peaches :  But  there  are 

fome 
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fome  Peaches  in  our  Catalogues,  whofe  fleffiy1 
Part  is  little  better  Sn  their  Tafte  and  Flavdur, 
tho'  their  Cafe  is  more  flefhy  than  the  green  Co- 
vering of  the  Almond  i  and  then  for  ought  I 
know,  the  Kernel  is  more  like  that  of  the'  Al- 
mond. The  Kernels  of  the  beft  Pearftes  are 
bitter,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain,  whether  the  Ker- 
nels of  the  worft  Peaches  are  not  fweet  >  and  I 
Relieve  that  that  Uncertainty  may  be  dwing  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  Badnefe  of  the  Peaches  $  for 
talefs  a  Man  eats  the  Peach,  he  will  feldom  come 
near  enough  to  the  Stone  to  break  it;  and  if  the! 
Flefh  of  fchi  Peach  be  not  good  he  lays  it  afide 
at  the'  firft  Tafte,  and  confiders  it  no  further; 
Of  the  Almond*  we  have  feveral  Sorts,  whofe 
Nuts  differ  in  their  Figure  and  Tafte.  It  was 
&  Query  put  by  an  Acquaintance  of  mine 
lately,  whether  this  was  not  the  Perfica  Nux9 
*ather  than  the  Nectarine  ?  The  Kernels  of  thofe 
Sorts  we  receive  from  abroad,  are  fome  bitter, 
fome  fweet;  they  are  found  about  Barbary^  and 
in  Places  about  the  fame  Latitude.  In  Greek  the 
Fruit  is  called,  diivy&ahn  and  dixvyfahovj  and 
in  Latin  Amygdalum^  but  the  Tree  Amygdalus. 
Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Cato  fpoke  of  Al- 
monds when  he  mentioned  the  Nuces  Graca^  or 
Greek  Nuts*  but  others  rather  tranflate  them 
Walnuts.  Columella  mentions  the  Amygdala  y 
and  the  Nuces  Gnec*,  as  different  Nuts  j  but  how- 
ever this  be,  the  Almond  is  now  called  by  the 
Arabians  Jauz9  Kauz^  and  Lauzi,  the  Italians 
Mandokj  the  Spaniards  Almendres,  the  French 
AmandeS)  the  Germans  Mandelkern,  and  the  Hol- 
landers AmandeL 


Of 
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Of  theVhvyf.  Tree  ami  Abricot. 

•  r 

rjHHE<?ra*  Name  itff  the  JPfc«ri*  verv  un- 
i  certain,  betatlfe  the  j5efcriptio»  of  the 
Plant,  -Which  tome  aiitietit  Authore  call  xoxku- 
lxriKi&>  iii  fome  things  is  different  from  thdfe 
Pltfihs  ^Sre  cultivate  now  in  Swope.  Tfteopbra- 
fttts  makei  the  Plum  Tree  an  Evergreen  >  ind 
I  therefpre  fuipc&  this  Plum  was  rather  a  kind 
of  Olive,  whole  Fruit  is  not  much  different 
from  a  Plum  in  its  Make  3  and  the  Olire  is 
evergreen :  Or  is  it  not  poffible  that  fome  Plum 
Trees  may  be  ever  green,  tho*  we  have  not  feeri 
them  ?  or  perhaps  as  near  a  Relation  betweeri  the 
Cftive  tnd  the  Plum  as  there  is  between  the  Cher- 
ry and  the  Cherry  Bay,  or  common  Laurel, 
which  in  their  Fruit  refemble  one  another,  thof 
their  Bloffoms  are  differently  fet  upon  the  Trees. 
The  Ofihrfc  brings  its  Blonoms  upon  Strings, 
the  Plum  in  another  manner  $  yet  the  Fruit  o£ 
both  are  iaearly  ihaped  alike :  So  tneLaurel  orCher- 
ry  Bay  brings  its  Flowers  in  Spikes,  the  Cherry 
in  Ciufters,and  their  Fruit  is  fhaped  alike :  Now 
the  Cherry  we  know  will  grow  upon  the  Lau- 
*el  by  beilig  budded  or  graffed  upon  it,  or  the 
Laurel  upon  the  Cherry  j  both  which  I  have 
(een,  ana  there  is  no  greater  Difference  in  my 
Opinion^  between  the  Olive  and  the  Plum  *  I 
am  perfuaded  one  may  be  graffed  or  budded  up- 
on the  other  with  good  Succefs.    .  . 

Bat  whatever  is  the  xoKxvixrfkiA  of  Theopirafius9 
the  Latin  Name  is  Prunus^  and  by  fome  Prmum  % 
the  Arabians  Call  it  Anas^  Avas  and-Hw*J>  the 
Italians  Ptune  and  Succine  -9  the  Spaniards  Prunas^ 
Atldrinas  and  Amxeas  $  the  French  call  this  Trse 
Vol.  II.  C  ,  Prunier^ 
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Prumef)  and  the  Fruit  Prune  >  the  Germans  name 
the  Fruit  Pflaumen  and  the  Hollanders  Pruym. 

Now  concerning  the  Abricot^  which  among 
the  Romans  was  called  Mala  Epirotica,  the  Greeks 
call  it  Me)y£a '  Appt  v/ o*a  >  and  tho'  the.  Romans 
firfl;  found  them  in  Gretcey  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  ^Greeks  might  firfl:  bring  them  rrom^* 
menia^  as .  the  Gra£  Name  Teems  to  declare. 
Some  fuppofe  the  Abrfcot  to  be  the  BspoixbHea, 
which  is  rendred  by.  fome  Chryfomela7  u  e.  MaU 
Awed  ox  Golden  Apple.  Mains  Armeniaca is  the 
ipofl;  common  Latin  Name  among  the  Botanical 
Authors  *  the  Arabians  call  it  Mex  and  jyHrmex  $ 
the  Italians  Armoniache9  Moniache^  Bach  oft  and 
Grifomele\  the  Spaniards  Albiricoques,  Alvarir 
coques  and  Alberchigas  >  .the  French  call  this  Fruit 
Abricot  and  Carmaignoles  >  and  the  Germans^  St* 
Johan  Pfferfick\  We  have  about  fiveSorts  in 
our  Englifh  Gardens. 

Of  the  Pome  Gran ade  or  Pomgranate. 

*  * 

THE  Pomgranate  is  calFd  in  Greek  T*oia. and 
cPoa,v  but  by  Hippocrates  Sf  c/W  5  fome  La- 
tin Authors  call  it  Malus  Punica  and  Malus  Gra- 
nata  *  the  Arabians  call  it  Kuman  *y  the  Italians^ 
Malo  Granato  and  P0;«0  Granato  5  the  Spaniards^ 
Granadas  and  Pomanas  >  the  French  Pome  de  Gra- 
nadb  and  Migraine;  the  Germans  call  it  Gtana- 
toepffel)  and  the  Hollanders^  Granaftappel  •,  the 
Flowers  of  this  kind  of  Tree  arc  indifferently  by 
fome  calFd  Balauftium^  but  others  only  give  that 
Name  to  the  double  BlofTomsj  Hippocrates  has 
caird  the  Fruit"  SWto,  fo  the  Rind  of  that  Fruit 
is  callM  WJtov  and  SiVray,  and  in  Z0//0  Pfidium 
and  Sidium^  But  more  frequently  Malicorium^  or 
Carte*  Granatorum.  9  It  is  thought  by  fome  this 

•      *     .  i    '        /  Fruit 
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t«ruit  is  calTd  Malus  ^Granata  from  Granado^ 
which  liow  .ftands  Iwhote  Carthage  did  y  from 
.whence  it  'tfras  firil:  brought  into  Europe,  .We 
have  now  about  four  forts  in  Epgland*         :  ,  , 
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AS  the  Citron  is  a  Fruit  which  has  given 
ibme  Pain  to  the  Antipnts  in  their  Chs^ 
rafter  and  Defcpption  of  it,  'tis  uncertain,  wi- 
ther the  Ciproqs  we  nffw  cultivate  in  our  Gat* 
dens  be  the  fame  fort  they  obferved.  The  MnXta 
to«c/Vxu,  or  Matus .  Medica  is  fuppofed  to.  mean 
the  Pome  Citro%  or  Apple  Citron  3  fome  Fruit 
of  which  fort  I  have  feen  ripen  in  England,  hut 
the  large  long  fort  i$  more  common  withusu 
tteophrafius  calls  it  Malum  Medicum  and  Perficmu 
or  Apple  of  Media  and  Perfioy  from  which  Parts  it 
Was  firft  brought  into  Europe.  The  Italians  call 
this  Fruit  Cedri  v&ACitronii  the  French ',  Citrons  > 
the  Germans^  Citrinoepffel \  the  Hollander  s9  Citreen. 
To  this  Tribe  belong  tne  whole  Race  of  Le«- 
mons,  which  is  very  numerous,  and  bring  very 

food  Fruit  with,  little  Care.  I  have  gathered 
oth  Citrons  and  Lemons  from,  my  own  Tree$> 
which  were  as  good  as  thofe  we  receive  from 
abroad  >  the  Trees  in  my  Opinion  being  more 
hardy  than  the  Orange. 

Of  the  Quince. 

.  <        *  »  * 

TH£  Quipce  is  caird  In  Greek  Mnkia  Kutftu- 
ncty  from  whence  the  Latin  Malus  Cydo- 
nia<>  tho'  fopxe  name  it  Matur  Catfoonea^  \  fron^an 
Ifland  in  ther  jfrcbipelagb*    fliny  fays  it  t6o)c  its 
'Name  of  Mafyts  Cydoma^  from  Cydone^  a  Town 
*  G  z      \  "      In 
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in  0*/*>  from  whence,  he  (ays,  it  was  fid! 
brought  among  us:  But  however  it  be/thafc 
4s  not  Difference  enough  between  the  Latitudes 
of  thefc  Places  to  make  any  conliderablc  Altera- 
tions in  its  Culture  with  us.  There  is  one  Sort 
of  Quince  in  Portugal^  which  rejoices  fo  much 
in  that  warm  Climate,  as  to  be  fit  for  eating 
raw  as  foon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Tree  *  and, 
as  I  am  well  informal,  is  then  a  Very  pleafant 
Fmit.  Perhaps  a  good  South  Wall  with  us 
might  bring  that  fort  to  the;  fame  Perfection. 
"But  for  the  Generality  Qdinces  are  top  harfh  in 
moft  Parts  of  Europe  to  be  eaten  raw,  which 
makes  me  fufpeft  that  fome  of  them  might  have 
their  Original  feveral  Degrees  more  South  than 
Crete  5  for  fince  wfc  find  the  FnAt  of  them  me- 
liorated, and  brought  t6  an  agreeable  Ripe*- 
nefs  by  Fire,  which  neither  our  Strength  of  Sun, 
nor  Time  of  lying  in  the  Fruitery  will  bring 
them  to,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fappofe  they 
had  their  Birth  in  a  very  warm  Climate^  for 
furely  there  never  was  any  Tree  created  that  had 
not  all  the  natural  Powers  on  its  fide  to  affift  it 
in  its  Prbgrefc  to  Ferfe&ion :  But  tn  Europe  we 
find  only  the  fort  I  have  mentioned  above^ 
which  has  Sun  enough  to  give  it  fiiU  Ripenefs, 
and  that  kind  perhaps  had  its  Original  as  my 
Authors  relate.  The.  Arabians  eafl  this  Fruit 
Saffargel\  the  Italians,  Melowtognio,  which  is  a 
Corruption  of  the  Roman  Name  Mains  Cat  ho- 
nea ;  the  Spaniards  name  it  Membrilio  and  Mar- 
melloy  from  whence  it's  fuppofed  the  Word  Mar* 
melade  took  its  Rife  >  i.  e.  from  the  Confection 
made  of  Quinces :  The  French  rail  it  Pome  de 
Going)  and  from  them  perhaps  our  Word  Coinc* 
or  Quince :  In  Germany  it  is  named  Kuttempfejj 
vand  the  Hollanders,  Queappk  t   It  may  be  per* 

*  haps, 
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haps,  that  the  fort  of  Quince  which  Columella 
calls  the  Mttfteay  which  he  lays  is  early,  is  that 
fort  which  ripens  upon  the  Tree  in  Portugal. 

Of  the  P  e  a  r. 

S  for  the  Pear  I  have  very  little  to  add  to 
_  what  I  have  related  before  of  its  Origi- 
naVTmt;  that  it  is  fa  nearly  aliy'd  to  the  Quince, 
tjut  whatever  Pears  are  grafted  upon  Quince 
Stocks  come  forwarder,  and  ripen  much  fooner 
than  thofe  which  are  grafted  upon  free  Stocks  * 
from  whence  I  ftflf  am  of  Opinion,  that  the 
Qyince  had  its  Birth  in  a  very  warm  Country  > 
ftecaufe,  as  I  have  obferv'd  in  forae  Parts  of  my 
Worksj  every  Plant,  tho*  it  be  tranfplanted  fe- 
deral Degrees  more  into  Cold  than  its  flrft  Sta- 
tion was,  yet  it  will  keep  Time  in  puihing  out 
its  Buds  at  the  Date  of  its  own  Spring;  and  fo 
it  is  likely  the  Quince,  wfiofe  Sap  moves  earlier 
thapthe  #eaF,  comesfrom  a  Climate,whofc  Spring 
is  forwarder  than  any  whereany  of  the  Pears  had 
their  Birth.  Upon  thTsOccaiionlam  led  to  con1* 
fidejythat  between  iMaarftv/iVr  and  London,  there 
is  about  three,  Weeks  difference  in  Point  of  the 
Growth*  and  Ripening  of  Fruit ,  therefore,  if 
by  any  Contrivance  we  can  force  our  Tiees 
to  bloflbm  three  Weeks  earlier  than  ordinary, 
and  preferve  thofe  Bloflbms  from  the  perpendi* 
cukr  Frofts,  our  Fruit  may  come  to  ripen  with 
the  Fromb  Fruit,  which  grow  even  as  much 
South  as  Mmpelier.  A  Gentleman,  who  is 
now  with  me,  makes  it  a  Queftion,  whether 
thofe  forts  of  Pears,  which  fometimes  bloflbm 
at  GbrifimaSj  had  not  their  Original  in  a  Climate 
where  the  Spring  happens  at  that  time  of  Year  ?- 
And  it  is  not  unjieceflary  to  obfervc  the  forts  that 

C  }  happen 
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happen  to  do  fo  >  for  every  Obfervation,  how* 
trifling  foever  it  may  appear  at  firft  View,  may 
ferve  another  time  to  demonftrate  things  of  the 
greateft  Confequence. 

The  Name  the  Arabians  give  the  Pear  is  Hu~ 
tneetfye-,  and  by  their  knowing  this  and  foipe 
ofther  Fruits,  which  I  have  mentioned  with 
Names  given  by  them,  I  conclude  they  enjoy 
thofe  fruits  in  tne.  greateft  Perfe&ion*  for  their 
Cburitry  is  very  hot.  I  have  heard  that  in-^ira- 
tia  'Felix \,  many  of  the  Kinds  which  I  have  here 
fpecified  are  much  (qperior  to  th<?fe  of  the  fame 
Tribe  cultivated  in  Etirope.  The  Arabs  likewife 
oalTthe  Pear  Gir metre  and  Kemeiri\  the  Italians, 
Pete,  and  the  Spaniards,  Pyras  \  in  France  it  is 
calTd  Poire  y  in  (jerrnapy,  Bir,  Bir  en,  and  Piren^ 

find  in  Holland.  Berrz.  v  ?. 

—  «.  •  j  ■  ^ 

Ofthe'ViKt.;  ':' 

TH  E  Greeks  call  the  cultivated  or  Vine- 
bearing  Vine  #txvrsK@>  oivdpog ©>  which  by 
thcLtf/Z/tf  is  named  Fifes,  Finifera'  ancl  Sativar 
and  C/tfta.  The  wild  Vine  is  in  Greek" Aixv*\<& 
fiyftciy  and  in  Latiny  Fitis  ftoefokythis  wild 
fort,  if  k  be  the  fame  with  that  which  the  Itali- 
ans call  Labrufca,  w>as  growing  abottt  three 
Years  ago  in  CamdenJhoufe  Gardens,  how  in  the 
Pofleffion  of  the  Lord  Lechmere.  It  was  plant- 
ed *here  by  the  curidus  Mr.  Balle',  who  had  it 
brought  from  Italy  y,  and  I  think  that  fort  is  no 
where  elfe  in  England:  The  Arabians  call  the 
Vine  Harm  Karin  or  Kami  s  the  Italians,  Fite 
Fenefera\  the  Spaniards,  Fid and  Parra*,  in 
French,  Figne  *  in  Germany,  fFeiureb  $  and  the 
\l<>tt4mtrs  call  it  fffjngaert  *or  PFi/nJtacfo. 

Of 
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FT1JHHE  Fig-tree,  as  Authors  relate,  was 
X  brought  from  Barbary  into  Europe,  and 
has  made  a  considerable  Progrefs  in  the  South 
Party  of  France,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  in 
Length  of  Time  the  Number  of  forts  are  become 
as  numerous  as  of  any  other 'Fruit.  In  Greek  the 
Fniit  is  called  Suxov,  and  in  Latin,  Ficus;  the  A 'ra- 
ttans giveitthe  Nameof  Sin,  Fin,  and??*  5  in  Italy 
it  is  called  i%£**  m&by  the  Spaniards,  Ffygos*,  and 
the  French,  Figae;  the  Germans  call  it  -Peighen^ 
and  the  Hollanders,  Feigen.  Some  forts  yield  excel- 
lent Fruit  if  they  are  well  managed  and  gather'd 
when  they  are  fall  ripe  5  but  the  Want  otKnow- 
ledge  how  to  cultivate  them  as  they  fhould  be, 
and  to  know  when  they  are  in  Perfe&ion,  has 
hinder'd  their  Progrefc  10  England.  To  anfwer 
the  firi^  I  ihall  give  my  Reader  ibme  Papers 
which  I  have  lately  receiv'd  from  Mr.  JSecretary 
Johnfton  of  Twittenbam,  which  contain  an  ex** 
cellent  Method  of  managing  the  Fig* tree: 
And  for  the  fecond  which  is  to  know  wnen  the 
Fig  is  fall  ripe,  I  {hall  follow  the  late  curious 
Lord  CapeFs  Rule  \  which  is,  that  a  Fig,  when 
it  has  a  Drop  hanging  at  the  End  of  the  Fruit, 
is  then  in  fall  Perfection. 

And  fince  I  have  given  fome  Account  of  the 
original  Names  of  the  Tribes  of  Fruits  which 
are  now  cultivated  among  us,  and  have  added 
fuch  Remarjcs,  as  I  can  gather  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Authors,  concerning  the  Climate, 
where  each  kind  naturally  had  its  Station*  1 
fliall  proceed  fo  offer  fome  Obfervations  of  a 
very  curious  Pcrfon  in  France,  wly>  had  long 
appty'd  himfelf  to  the  Study,  of  Phut  Trces^ 

*    *  C4  w\ 


and  had  gain'd  Knowlecjge  enough  thereby  to 
give  us  not  only  the  I^an&ea  of  the  leveral  diftinft 
Kinds,  but    fiich  Defcriptioiis  of   the  feveral 
forfs  as  n&ay  point  otot  to  us  their  Mode  of 
Growth,  their  Shape,  their  Time  of  rw>ening, 
their  Qualities  -y  and  has  fa  exaftty  cfefcrio  d  the 
Perfe&ions  of  every  fort,  that  frpm  his  Remarks 
any  one  may  eafiiy  know  every  fort  of  good 
Fruit,  and  vriica  in!  Perfe&iooL    When  the  cele- 
brated Mr-  Secretary  Job»J}mo£Twittt*bam  gave 
me  thefe  Papers,  Iconfefs^  I  was  enammmxi  with 
them  y  they  gave  me  a  pklftng  Idea,  of  every 
Fruit  which  may  be  ftdjd  <5ood>   and  at  the 
fame  time  put    it  in  my  Bower   to  oblige,  a 
great  many  who  are  Lovers  of  Fruit,  ana  hi- 
therto could  not  know  rightly  where  or  when 
to  ask  for  it  -y  for  there  is.  nothing,  most  coin 
fufed  at  prefcnt  among  many  who  profefs  them* 
fclves  Gardeners,  than  the  true  Names  of  Fruit  > 
and  the  forts  which  we  have  now  m  England  are 
fo  confounded,  efpeciaily  if  they  aie.  foreign,^ 
that  they  have  almoft  loft  their  original  Names, 
which  by  little  and  little  have  been,  corrupted, 
and  may  be  more  and  more  fo*  as  an  Inifamoeof 
it,  the, Pear,  calPd  in  French^  V  Epine  (Wyver, 
has  been  nam'd  by  fome  Gardeners  3f3hr  Leaping 
Diver ,  becaufe,  fay  fame,  the  Plants  of  them 
which  were  firft  brought  to  England,  fell  out 
of  a  Boat  or  Wheny  mto  the  f% a mes,  and  the 
Waterman  leapt  into  the  Water  after  them  >  and 
therefore  this  rear  was  focalPd:  But  to  prevent 
Cuch  grofe  Miftakes  for  the.  future,  as  well  as 
the  giving  us  one  fort  for  another,  and  at  im- 

? roper  Seafons,  when  Fruits  arc  not  in  their 
terfe&ion  by  a  Month  or  two.  Let  us  look 
clofely  into  the  following  Remarks,  which  I 
hope  willjbs  fuch  as  will  help  every  Lover  of 

Fruit 
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Fn*it  to  cat  the  Fruits  of  bi$  Gwten  in  their 

grateft  Perfe&joa*  apjd  help  many  of  our  curious 

EngUJb  Gardeners  $3  fettle  the  Catalogue  of  Fruit 

Trees*  forwitho^thi$isdone,  many  ofpurbeft 

Fruits  for  oati^graw^m^y  be  ftuflfed  among  thofo 

which  are  only  made  tolerable  by  the  Force  of  the 

Qvefto*  t^eCwft<S&on<tfy>  or  perhaps  turn'd  out 

qf  the  Gaixten  as  good  for  nothing.,     Cafes  of 

thisKi^d  l*tve  ofte$  occafipn'4  fcyere  Refle&ions. 

to  be  cafiiupenr  tboNu^fery  Men,  who  furoift'd 

the  Fruit  TV^s  i  vhei*  the  Fault  was  not  on  their 

Side*  but  in  thePerfen*  whq  have  brought  fuch 

Fiwt  to  the  Table*  &  was-  npt  in  its  due  Perfe&ioa* 

I  hopethes,  k  will  not  be  my  Cafe,  to  incur  the 

Wpkafur^  of  any  oo^  feeing  I  propofc  every. 

one's  Advantage),  thp'  I  fiqd  it  ha*  bcendiiadvan- 

tagW$  to  fome  Pqopje  to  make  fbboW  an  At- 
tempt. 

The  Author,  wh*>  I  ihaU  give  tp.ijay  Reader* 
writes  hintfetf  J*b»  Merktx  Eiq>  a  Perfoa  well 
known  at  Paris  fa  h&great  Judgment  in  Fruit 
Trees*  and  long  Expei?enc&  of  them.  And  as 
mar  as  pofliMs,  Ifhaft  gj,ve  my  Readers  his  own 
Wonjs  concerning  the  Fruits  known  to  him  and 
raention'd  by  him. 

To  begin  then  wijth  our  Author  j  he  intro- 
duces his  Difcourfe  th^s,-^— That  he  would  not 
have  nndertakeifc  to  hftvq  written  about  the  Cul^ 
tureofTrqes^  or  of  thefevcrai  Species  of  Fruits  j, 
but  thai,  among  the  many  Books  that  have  gone 
Abroad,  there  is  not  one;  Author,  that  points  out 
tp  us  which  Kinds  ape  the  moil  to  be  admired, 
or  worthy  o«r  Care,  Thofe  Papers  which  haw 
been  printed*  have  treated  in  general  of  Fruits* 
without  telling  u*  which  are  the  beft  or  word. 
Thqir  Catalogues  of  Fruit  are  full  of  Karnes, 
bat  their  N^nes  dp  not  dtftingptih  their  Perfect 

tions : 
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tions :  Gentlemen  therefore^  for  the  moft  part/ 
who  have  cultivated  Plants  from  thefe  Lifts,  ei- 
ther in  Efpaliers  or  Dwarfs,  have  rather  ftockM 
themfelves  with  vaft  Varieties,  than  confider'd 
the  Goodnefs  of  the  Fruit  they  planted;  or  as  it 
often  has  happen'd,  the  fame  Fruit  under  diffe- 
rent Names  has  been  cultivated  in  tfro  or  three 
Places  in  the  .fame  Garden.  This  obliges  me  to 
abridge  the  common  Catalogue,  and  preferve  on- 
ly the  Names  of  fuch  Fruits  as  are  good  with  us, 
and  to  give  their  Synonims,  and  defcribe  their  fe- 
veral  remarkable  Differences  $  and  moreover  to 
mention  fuch  as  have  not  yet  been  treated  of  by  any 
Author,  or  whofe  Time  of  ripening  or  Perfe6fci- 
onhas  not  been'  juftly  obferv'd  ;  without  which, 
Fruits  are  ufefefs:.  This  Knowledge,  in  my  Opi- 
nion, is  not' uriworfhy  Men  of  the  created:  Qua- 
lity ;  and  from  my  Experience,  anddiligent Ap- 
plication to  Fruit  for  many  Years,  I  fhall  there- 
fore freely  layddwn  what  I  know  of  the  Matter. " 
The  moft  noble  Greeks  and  Romans  have  indulg- 
ed their  Pleafures  in  the  Fruits  oftPerfia  and  Tur- 
key :  The  Sophy  and  the  Grand  Seignior ',  as  well 
as  thofe  Perfonages  who  bear  the  higheft  Rank 
in  thofe  Empires,  have  all  of  them  their  Gardens 
planted  witn  the  moft  delicious  Fruits  >  and  feme 
Years  fince,  that  Curiofity  has  reacht  France^ 
where  now  Perfons  of  the  moft  noble  Chara&er 
and  Quality  apply  themfelves  daily  with  the  great- 
eft  Affiduity,  to  reafon  and  philofophife  upon  the* 
pruning  of  Trees,  and  to  gain  Experience  in  that 
Art,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  beft  Fruits,  which 
every  Gardener  does  not  do  j  few  of  them  regard-  \ 
fcg  the  Strength  or  Weaknefs  of  a  Tree,  or 
iving  their  Mind  to  confider  ferioufly  which 
tranches  ihould  be"  taken  away,  which  fhould  bo 
ihostned,  or  which  fhouW  be  left  long  upon  a 
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Tree,  to  ptefervc  the  Wood  ftronjg  and  vigorous, 
or  the  Fruit  large  and  of  a  high  Flavour.  Efpa- 
Her  Trees  muft  be  differently  pruned  from  Dwarf 
Trees  5  and  again,  Stone  Fruit  requires  a  Manage- 
ment very  different  from  Kernel  Fruit,  as  I  have 
endeavour'd  to  explain  in  few  Words  at  the  End 
of  every  Chapter,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Curious; 
who,  1  defire,  if  they  have  any  better  Method 
of  their  own,  that  they  would  be  communica- 
tive, and  make  it  known  with  the  fame  Candour 
and  Sincerity  I  offer  thefe  Papers  j  which  arc 
founded  upon  Experience,  and  have  often  beea 
reyifed,  correfted,  and  improved,  with  the  Ad- 
dition of  many  good  Fnjits  which  has  appeared 
of  fyte  Years  among  us;  fuch  Memoirs  would 
contribute  to  the  Advantage  of  Gardens  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  Particular  Satisfa&ion  o£  every  one' 
yrlio  has  the  ordering  or  Dire&ion  of  a  Garden. 

u  After  this  ingenious  Introduction  of  Mr. 
**  Merlet,  he  goes  on  to  ffye  us  the  Names  and 
^  Defcriptions  ofthefeveral  Sorts  of  Fruits  whic^ 
**  aremoft  inefteem*  not  troubling  himfelf  with 
*4  the  Characters  of  thofc  which  are  indifferent* 
"  And  as  the  Reader  take?  a  SuXvey  of  his  Per- 
€C  formance,  he  muft  remember,  that  about  Paris% 
*c  the  Summers  are  much  hotter  than  with  us, 
w  and  the  Winters  much  colder  $  and  that  the 
cc  late  Fruits  which  he  treats  in  EfpaUers  fliould 
€Q  be  in  our  Climate  rather  planted  againft  Walls. 
u  I  obferve  Mr.  Secretary  Johnfton  of  Twitten* 
*c  hani)  does  not  think  it  bqlow  the  Rank  of 
*c  fome  Winter  Pears,  to  allow  them  the  beft: 
^  Walls,  and  the  beft  Expofore,  and  confequent- 
*c  ly  has  the  beft  fruit.  As  I  fhall  have  occafi- 
u  on  to  trariipofe  fome  of  the  Chapters  of  Fruits 
w  mentioned  by  this  curious  French  Gentleman, 
f*  forJiUtfoipwMchwiUafte^ 

*  here 
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"  here  begin  with  his  GbfervatioB*  upon  the 
a  Fig-Tree*  ^rhich  is  in  a  Manner  a  Stranger  to. 

«  us. 

Tfce  Defcftptiim  and  Culture  of  the  bejt 
Sorts  of  Ft  6gs,  ^y  John  Mcrlct  2%.; 

•      .  i  *" 

THE  FigrTrec  fecms  to  have  more  WiiHoHi 
than  any  other*  as  it  does  pot  bud  orfhoot 
till  after  all  fevere  Weather,  is-  pafl: :  Its  Fruit  i& 
delicious*  and  there  are  mapy  kinds  of  it. 

The  firtt  or  molt  early  Fig,  is  the  White  Fig, 
called in .Fren$\.  Figue Fkur-y  ox  'mEngliJb^  the 
Pig,  Flower*,  or  Flower  of,Fi§£y  of  this  there 
are  three  Sorts :  firft*  the  Large,  with  a  ihort 
Stalk  a  little  flat. 

Z.  THe  Large  with,  a  long.  Stalk. 

j.  The  UttlQA/^r/^///^  Fig,,  which  is  flat,  and 
is  a  very  great  Bearer. 

♦  Thefc  Three  kinds*  are  alt  white  without  and 
within  the  Fruit*  they  are  richly  fugar'd  and 
melting*  have  few  Seeds,  and  bear  twice  a  Year* 
in  the  Springs  and  in  Autumn. 

Of  thefe  mere  are  fome  Sorts  better  and  mom 
rare  than  others  y  fome  larger  and  more  melting* 
and  Tome  fmaller  in  Fruit*  and  lefler  Seeds. 

4.  Next  to.  thefe  is  the  Yellow  Fig,  or  in 
French  calFdthe  Angelique  jor  Incarnadine  *r  which 
we  may  interpret,  the  Angelick  Fig*  or  Incai* 
nation  Fig*  becaufe  of  its  reddifh  Colour  with* 
in-fide  like  the  Pomgranate:  It  brings  a  large 
Fruit  like  the  former,  which  we  cafl  the  Fig 
Flower^  it  is  given  to  flvoot  much,  and  bear, 
little  in  the  Spring*  but  in  September  brings  tfruit 
in  abundance,  which  are  rather  better  tailed  than 
the  Spring  Fruit*  and  ripen  kindly. 
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*'  One  of  thefe  Figs  was  brought  from  Italj^ 
**  to  Camden-Hwfi •  Gudeitt,  Whereat  grew  and 
**  prefber'd  very  well  without  the  help  of  a 
-*  Wafl. 

f .  The  Qcldtn  of  G*^W  ^  or  in  ^r*, 
F/|«e  Dar/*,  fc  large  and  flats  it  brings  a  good 
•fecond  Crop  of  Fruit,  much  better  in  Autumn 
than  in  Summers  this  Fig  is  called  by  fome  & 
•Queufior  Begger^  beeaufe  its  Skin  tears  and  cracks 
when  the  Fruit  ripens. 

6.  The  Flat  Violet  Fig,  or  in  French  Ftp* 
Violate  pla^  kas  its  Fruit  -of  a  middling  Siz& 
and  brings  little  Fruk  in  its  Summer  Crop;  thejfe 
are  fupjpofed  to  be  theBloflbms  of  Figs,  beeaufe 
©f  their  Appearance  upon  thfciWood  of  the  pre- 
ceding Year*  Hut  won  the  Motion  of  the  fe- 
condSaa,  or  upon  the  young  Shoou  towards  the 
End  ot  the  Summer,  it  bes»s ptentiftdly •:  It  is 
meltings  and  may  be  rank'd  among  the  beft 
Figs. 

7.  The  Long  Violet  Fig,  or  in  French  Figut 
Violate  tongue^  is  very  large  5  Yis  named  by  fome 
of  the  French  Gardeners  Fignepohrj  or  Pear-Fig  \ 
and  likewife  Figue  4e  Bturdeau*)  which  i^  Bvur- 
<kaux-Pig:  This,  is  a  great  Bearer  in  both  Sea- 
ions,  but  hardly  ripens  its  Autumn  Fruit.;  'tis  of 
iefc  Eileem  than  tne  former,  being  ftril  x£  largp 
Seeds,  which  jrenders  itsPtilp  diyerthan  the  pre- 
ceding Sort  5  and  beiides,  its  Flavour-  fc  too  rank 
of  die  Fig  3  fbut  'tis  neceflaisy  to  hprc  fome  qf 
them,  beeaufe  they  ripen  in  September^  between 
the  firft  and  -feeond  Crops  of  white  Fig?. 

8.  TheOrecn  Fig,  of  inFrench9  Fipe  Vertex 
in  Italian^  Ferdone^  is  called  Kkcwifc  by  &>mc  of 
the  French  Gardeners,  LaVtrdalle^  orPituecTEr 
Jpagnej  or  Spanijb-Fmi  this  Fruit  is  almoft  round, 
always  of  a  green  Colour,  tho'  it  be  fall  ripe, 

»   •    »  and 
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and  very  Rgd  within-fide*  it  bears  little  in  its 
firft  Crop*  but  the  fecond,  that  is  to  fay*  in 
September  and  O#0&r,  it  brings  plenty  of  Fruity 
'it  is  one  of  the  beft  Sorts.  Its  Wood  is  lefs  fub- 
je£fc  to  freeze  than  that  of  flther  Fig-Trees,  un- 
left  that  whkh  the  French  call  la  Figne  cCAutomnt^ 
ox  la  Figpe  Gpkfit\  which  inEttgUJb  may  berenh 
dred  the  Autumn  Fig,  pr  Celeftial  Figj  .whofe 
Fruit  ftarids  the  Winter,  and  ripens  in  the  Spring, 
for  which  reafbn  fome  call  it  JFigue  tfHyver^  or 
Winter  Fig.- 

cc  The  Green  Fig,  mention'd  above,  does  very 
<c  well in England, without  much  Care,  as  I  have 
cc  explericnced; ,  ..  k  '  . 

p.  The  Metfflga  Fig,  or  Figue  de  Melingue^  is 
of  a  Violet  Colour,  'tis  very  long  and  thin,  and 
red  within,  and  very  delicious  % :  it.  requires  the 
belt  Expofiirei  and  is  very  apt  to*  run  and  dr6|> 
its  Fruit  when  /tip  ,ne£r  ripe,  and .  'tis  difficult  to 
make  it  bear  for  fome  Years  after  'tis  planted.    «, 

10.  The  Brugeotte,  a  Fig  fo  called  by  the 
French  and  Italians*  is  pretty  large,  flat,  and  <rf 
a  Violet  Colour  $  'tis  red  within,  very  well.tafted, 
and  bears  extreamly  in  Autumn. 

1 1 .  The  Dwarf  Fig-Tree,  ror  mFrench  Figuier 
Nam*  brings  fhort,  Shoots  with  Buds  very  clofc 
fet ;  it  bears  plentifully,  and  its  Fruit  is  oi  a  Vio- 
let Colour,  and  red  within;  They  axe  of  a  pret- 
ty large  Size.   " 

iz.  The  Bpuriageptte  Fig  is  larger  than  the 
former,  and  of  a  rounder  Make  *  its  Colour  is 
not  fo  deep  a  Violet  >  its  Stalk  very  long  and 
thick  5  it  bears  as  little  as  the  others  about  St. 
John's-Tidcy  but  brings  plenty  of  Fruit  in  Sep- 
tember j  'tis  a  good  Fruit,  altho*  its  Seeds  are 
large. 
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i  j.  The  little  Migaiontfe  Fig*  or  m  French, 
Petite  Figue  Migmonne,  is  not  much  larger  thaii 
a  Cheny,  and  is  of  a  brownifh  Violet  Colour, 
and  very  red  within  *  'tis  very  well  tailed,  and 
brings  a  great  deal  of  Fruit, 

14.  The  Madera  Fig,  or  in  French^  la  Figue 
de  Madere9  is  the  black,  Urge,  long  Fig*  it  pro- 
duces good  ftore  of  Fruit,  T>ut  they  n  pen  with 
difficulty  about  Pari?, :  It  requires  abundance  of 
Sun,  and  a  very. high  Wall. 

1  f.  The  GTey  Fig,  $r  in  French,  la  Figue 
Grife,  isGreyifh  on  one  Side,  turning,  a  little  to- 
wards  the  \f ioict-  Colour,: » 'Tis  long'  and  pretty 
large,  and  is  well  enough  efteemedf 

id.  T^he  Genoa  Fig,  or  in  French,  Figae  de 
Gennes  -f  likewife  among  fome  French  Gardener* 
is  named  V  Aubicon^  or  la  Figue  Fievre,  orFeaver- 
Fig  %  brings  the  largeft  Fruit  of  any.  other :  **Tis 
long  and  of  a  brownifh  Purple  Colour,  and  is 
ihaped  fomewhat  like  a  Bon  Chretien  Pear,  and  is 
excellent.  The  Leaves  are  of  an  extraordinary 
Bignefs*  this  Sort  brings  plenty  of  Fruit  in  its 
fecondCron,  and  very  few  in  the  firftv  At  Genoa 
excellent  dry'd  Sweet  -  meats  are  made  of  this 
Fruit. 

17.  The  Fig  named  Ferni/ingue,  is  almoft  round 
and  of  a  brownish  Purple,  and  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  beft  Sorts  j  it  delights  in  much  Sun,  like 
the  reft ,  which  bring  their  Fruit  late  in  Au- 
tumn. 

I  could  yet  mention  a  great  Variety  of  Figs, 
but  thefe  are  what  I  account  the  beft^  and  my 
Defign  is  oniy  to  fpeak  of  fach  Fruits  as  arc  wor- 
thy our  Care,  andxeje&thofe  which  have  hither- 
to crouded  our  Catalogues  to  no  purpafe.  ~    -  : 

The  beft  or  warmeft  Expoiiire  will  much  me- 
liorate them  j  not  but  moft  of  them  will  xta  *fldl 

almoft 
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almoft  on  any  Wall,  tha*  the  Fruit  mky  come 
fomewhat  later  >  for  a  dry  warm  Air  will  ripen 
them. 

TheFig«Tree  thrives  hotter  in  dry  thaninwtt 
Ground,  and  hates  the  Knife  \  for  the  firft  Figs 
always  come  upon  the  extifcam  Parts  of  the 
Branches  of  the  preceding  Tear:  But  it  is  good 
however  5  to  pinch  off  the  Top  Buds  of  thfe 
young  Branches  of  the  fame  Year  in  June^  be- 
caufe  it  ftops  the  too  freeGoujfe  of  the  Sap,  and 
bring*  the  Tree  to  bear  Fruit  much  earlier  in  both 
its  Crops. 

■«  IFa  Wall  Fig-Trefc  happens  to  he  too  full 
u  of  Wood,  we  may  about  the  beginning  df 
lc  7*fyi  **&£  out  fome  of  the  great  Brandies, 
a  and  immediately  apply  ftftie  of  the  prepar'd 
a  Mixture  warm  with  a  Brafti  to  the  W ound* 
4<  Nvt£9  the  Mixture  is  of  Bee*-  Wax,  Rofmand 
a  Turpeacine; 

Fig-Trees  ihould  be  tuaniplanted  in  March  or 
April)  when  the  Ffdfts  are  <ev6rj  for  Froft  is  a 
great  Enemy  to  them  j  wftieh  cfoligts  us  to  co- 
ver many  Sorts  in  the  Winter,  and  even  to  plant 
fame  in  Cafes,  to  be  houfed  with  otir  Orangef- 
trees*  when  they  are  in  full  Sap,  they  muft  be 
well  watsrtj,  for  they  will  theft  drink  a  Sea. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferv'ed,  that  Fig-trees  which 
require  Walls,  will  not  be  cofiftrained  like  othrt: 
Wall  or  Efpalier  Fruit,  but  rtraft  have  a  great 
fhare  of  Liberty  $  they  cannot  profper  or  bring 
good  Fruit  if  tney  are  confined  5  we  may  indeed 
laften  the  great  Stems  to  the  Wall,  but  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  lett  the  young  Shoots-  which  bear  the 
Fruity  be  free  and  enjoy  the  Air  \  the  Fruit  will 
ripen  better. 

The  Fig-tree  may  be  iftocuhted  with  much 
better  Succefi  than  gttflfed  m  the  Cleft,  but  there 

muft 


muft  be  great  care  taken  to  preferve  the  Buds 
when  they  bavAtgtkenj  4y.ringJDhe  feverityof  the 
Winter  wfe  16%  .cover  them  with  StraW.  The 
fafcft  Way  is  to  inoCUlatfe  about  the  Bbttotft-of 
the  Tree  near  the  Root,  which  Part  is  Ids  fub- 
jedfc  to  freeze  than  the  extrean*  Parts.  And  when 
it  happens  that  the  Fig-tr&s  ire  £0  injured  by 
Frofts,  that  forge  of  their  Branches  are  loft,  wc 
miift  mi  tut  out  the  dead  Wood  till  the  Mdfuiif- 
mfr  fofewm^ TheFig  ftkyltkewife  begnfted 
ih th<S  Stock  <*  the  Ba*K,  fafeid  this  beft  Way  by 
Approachr\riii(?h  iff  theftn^$Way*J  ha*c»kke- 
wile  grafted  in  the  Cleft,  which  has  taken  ycry 
well. 

The  Fig-tree  does  nfct  love  Culture  as*!BBft; 
other  Fruit-»trees  do,  it  covets  nonfc  at  all,  or 
very littief>  .for  it  is  acertain Rule,  that  the  more: 
yfpdig^outititfeelefe  Fruit W^have  from  it,  and: 
it  runs  all  into  Wood,  it  delights  in  ftony  Ground! 
without  any  Cultures  the  wiood  of  the  Fig  is 
clofe>fet  with  Buds,  which  yearly  produce  Fruit  > 
the  Sap  of  thisTrce  is  too  vigorous  to  wlnpany. 
help  or  any  enrichment,  but  rather  is  kept  to 
bearing  by  laying  Sand  at  the  Root,  whichndps 
to  bring,  the.  Ft«it  forward r  The  Afhes  of.  Lye; 
or  B\rck  Alh^s  ace  extreamly  good  to  lay  at  the. 
Roots  of  Fig-trees  and  have  artadmir^bde Eflfi^St :! 
They  kill  Weeds,  warm  the. Earth,  and  fct  thd* 
Tree  to  bearing plentifully  thaj.Fhut  which ..fe. 
the  favourite  or  our  Garden.  .,  t  •  > 
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Of  'VVtfES,  theft  -Culture  and ty&W&e -. 
;  ynep£,  accoi 'djng'to  the  jPrfyfce/qf;.  \the 
■,</&&$  VirtMoJPS  /»  FtWfti/fPfi&itfa 
-Mames  and  fDeftriftiims  tif  all  the  b$ 
kinds of Gr  a-pesi         ■;         '-:-^ 

i  ShaH  intS-oidficfi  thefe  Papers  with 
'  feme  «I«>^Obferf^Ml  cobeem- 

i  ing  the  Culftwc  ©P 'Vines,  as  now 
j  p^ai^'by  the:moft'ihgert»Us  in 
»  Frtttair.sy  and  put  imv my  Hwfoby 
'•'''■'•■  a  Perfoh  of  Honour.  ■'<■■■ 
.-  TKd  Vine  is ;  i^ftd-'eftfcer "by  Ltrytrs  ■ot  Cttt- 
ringsj-bat  the  layer  irmuchtne-(urerafld.4>eft 
way..  The  Layers  ihbuW  be  tftsife  df  Bfiuidie* 
drShoWof  tWol*do*l©ng'St:  fetfft,  and- be  all 
bmjt'^TOth'e^aftJibut'two'Buds  oHly>.but  if 
icwais  three  Foot  iaftg,'  *  wtrtrfd-bemwen  the 
borj£«a^ifi(*i|rt¥onger  ShooTsTJ  T*he£>8ycrs; 
flteuld  be  never'iieawr-  ctte  another  ttfan  a  Foot 
and  art  ftaK,  biifc  the  Cuttings.  SlcfuM  jbe:  three 
or  foiirFoot  apart  if  We  plant  thefti  jfbrftafcding^ 
When  they  are  once  thus  difpofed,  we  mull  be 
fure  to  drefs  them,  three.' times^eyery  Year,  ftir- 
ring  the  Ground  gently  about  them :  The  firft 
time  is  early  in  the  Spring,  juft  after  the  Vines: 
are  pruned,  which  is  -done  wjsh  an  Hough  j  the  . 
fecond  is  alfo  doric  "Witlr  aVi  Hough  in  Junes 
and  the  third  in  Juguji  with  the  Same  Inftrti- 
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*tkerrf.  Iti  j^ifitor,  the  firft  of  theft  Operations 
is  call'd  Hotter,  the  ftcond  Miner,  and  the  third 
'S&fi&'i  foitffome  Vine-difcflejs  ncgleft  this  laft 
tVerfc^  tfto*#<fchiftk  it  *  tttteffiuy  as  the  others 


bat  it-  fca#  iSot  thefc  the  good  Effe&  we  defird* 
all  that  can  bte  expc&ed  troin  fuch  late  opetdnj 
A6  <£raiittd  is  tfce  Deftru&ion  rf  Weeds,  whicl 
perhaps  <rabs  'the  Vines  of  foriie  Nourishment. 

Tlfe'fecdhd  Year  we  ptmie  the  Vines,  teay- 
itlg  bnly  the*'  :fbbngeft  Shoot  rtiortetfd  to  three 

Tile  Jth^d  Jear  we  'muft  disbud  otrr  Vine*, 
fo  as  t6  leave  crtily  two  ftrdng  Shoots,  which 
the  foJldj^iAg  If  eat -mutt  be  piunfd,  viz.  tfcfc 
lower  §Koot^  ^hkh  is  next  the  Earth,  muft  be 
left  With  fltteeBtids  only,  but  the  Ytppenhoft  may 
hepmmdi&Ave  or  fix  buds,  and  then  fet  up 
the  Props  or  Stakes.t  '  • 

"The  Bi^uddm^I  IJfcafc  of,  F  account  Very 
tteee&ty,  becaufe  a  Vine  is  little  wounded  by 
k,  •  and  ftk ;  8hoots  w&ich '  come  forward  arc 
firongaodbrirtg  good  Fruit}  but  without  this 
Method  <jm  Vines,  ale  either  t(x>  much  wound- 
ed,  or  are  too  ftill  <X  Wodd,  to  bear  or  ripen 
AeifPrwt  wdl  in  a  Vineyard. 

The  jete-th  Year ■  *€fe  neccflary  to  clear  the 
old  TSVood  dfcits  -black  Strings,  or  rough  loofe 
Apfc,  «Afefi^h  the  Earth '  ifbout  the*W6<f*in 
0k  y^t^^p  polSMe,  without  <Fro#,  <dr 
'Snow,  or IChxwy  andVhen  the  Vine  is  ftrong, 
we  may  ttiiveWe  Rtirtnefs,  one  bearing Brandb 
aftd  one  JLayer:  In  esrtrabMffiaiy  Cafes  we  may 
!<*ave  t&o "M  tjire*  of  the  latter,  but  this  de- 
pends u*6n-rthe  SkiH  df  the  Vine-dreffer*  we 
''  ••    : ^  .  '  tJ    B  z      •         "  *  may 
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mgyjeave  more  or  left  Wood  or  Buds,  as  the 
•Vifle  is  mo?e  or  Ids  ftrong. 

;fc  a  foil  Vineyard  the  Layers  muft  be  taken 
up  eyeiy  Year  a{  the  pruning  Seafan,  when  it 
is  nlfo  a  proper  ^e  to  lay  down,  others  >  the 
Layers,  made  in  Waiter  are  *$%  to:  fhoot  into 
Wood,  and.  thofe  laid  down  in  Spring  are  mo$e 
fubje£t  to  bear, .gndcrpn  le&  int<j  Wqo4- 

'Tis  a  Rule  in  Frame  to  prune  young  Viijes^ 
that  is,  duriijg  the  three  firft  Years, ..  at  the 
New  of  the  Moonj  but  when  they  come  to 
feegfc,  t  th$y  choofe  the  Decreafe,  *  jxi,  JFefomry  or  - 
March  f  and  in  this  laft  cafe,  'tis  to  be  obferved, 
thatythe  Top'  $ud  r..b^  left  ar  Rfe?  ;Back  of 
;  the  Slope  in  the  pjt,  left  fheVine^  which,  is 
febjoSfc  to,  bleed  by: fuch. late  Pruning,  ihould 
drop.fo  much  upon  it  as  to  rot  the  Bud;  And 
like  wile  great  Care  ihould  be  taken  th^t  the 
-Buds  be  cut  or  wounded  upon  the  Shoots  that 
are  pruned.  ~ 

To  bring  Grapes  forward,  we  may  plant  them 
againft  Walls  >  but  I  think  'tis  not  advifeable  to 
plant  them  among  Peaches  or  other  Fxxiits,  but 
againft  a  Wall  by  themfelyes >  for  their  vigorous 
Shootings  are  apt  to  over-grow,  a^d  Another  . 
the  Trees  that  grpw  near  them. 

If  we  cultivate  <any  of  the  Mufcat  Grapes, 
We  fliould.  not  ufe  Dung  about  the.Rpots*  for 
tho'  they  will  make  vigorous  Shoots  hy^  that 
Preffing,  they  will  not  bear  w^k  HP4  .  M* 
Grape  will  ripen  late*  and  have  HttfeTaftei  but 
when  the  Sou  is  dry  and  poor,  the  Fruit  is  well 
relifhed,  ripens  (boner,  and  lafts  longer. 

It  is  an  Observation  about  Paris y  that  when 
we  plant  Vines  againft  Walls, ;  they ,  fhould  be 
expofcd  to  theEaft  Sun  rather  than  to  the  Weft : 
I  {peak  this  of  fuch  Vines  as  are  brought  front 
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the  warmer  Qitaates  and  ripen  late  *  for  in  this 
Expofure  I  find  the  Fruit  is  better,  and  ripens 
earlier  than  the  feme  forts  will  do  againft  a  South 
Wall  5  for  the  violent  Heat  of  the  South  Sun 
and  the  Wall  together  hardens  the  Slcm  off 
the  Grape,  and  tho*  it  is  fooner  coloured,  yet 
are  its  Juices  left  mature  or  agreeable. 
N.  B.  A*  Inflance  of  this  kind  I  ohfertd  at 
Cambden-houfe  two  or  three  Tears  fucceffivcly. 

In  the  pruning  of  late  bearing  Vines,  we 
fliould  obferve  that  we  do  that  Work  as  foon  as 
*  the  Fruit  is  gathered  $  this  will,  occafion  the 
Sap  to  move  early  in  the  Spring,  and  bring  the 
Vine  to  blofibm  earlier  than  ordinary,  which 
confequently  difpofes  the  Fruit  to  ripen  fbon> 
but  if  we  prune  thefe  late  Grapes  in  the  Spriag, 
the  Fruit  will  come  late,  and  be  good  for  no- 
thing. 

To  gain  time  in  bringing  forward  any  curi- 
ous ftrt  of  Grape,  we  may  graff  ^  Vine  m  the 
Cleft  j  and  for  this  Purpofe  we  muft  choofe  our 
Stock  at  the  Root  of  fome  ftrohg  Vine,  and 
cut  it  into  the  Ground,  three  or  four  Inches, 
and  therein  fix  our  Cion,  which  will  prefently 
ftrike :  I  account  the  beft  Stocks  for  this  ufc  ane 
the  Mufcat  Grapes,  whofe  Juice  is  fweet  and 
high  flavoured,  and  the  proper  Se^fon  for  the 
Work  is  about  the  Beginning  of  April. 

When  the  Foot  of  the  Vine  is  large,  we  may 
put  in  two  Cions  fide  by  fide,  but  whfen  'tis 
young  and  pithy,  we  muft  place  our  Graff  in 
the  Stock*  as  we  graff  a  Jeflamine :  Such  Graft 
will  come  to  bearing  the  fecond  Year. 

To  nufc  Vines  from  Cuttings,  I  have  faved  a. 
great  deal  of  time  by  letting  the  Cuttings  in  Bas- 
kets of  proper  Mold,  and  putting  them  in  Hot-; 
beds,  always  obferving  to  prune  the  Bottom  of 
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the  Cuttings  juft  below/  a  Bitd*  by  this  mean^ 
I  have  had  very  brtge  Vine*  in  ofte  Butnmer*  and 
about  Autumn  have  planted  them:  with  their 
Basketfcin  the  Places  .where  I  defi&ded  them  tb 
remain:-  If  they  Were  late  forty  1  pruned  thiol 
bethn&j ,  which  occasioned  the  Fruit  tp  ripen 
before  the  Autumn  Fogs  could  injiire  it.  * 
*  Thfe  Gripes  \frhieh  are  moft  cfteem'd  in  Ftam& 
are^  '/.   ,-.'.•         •     :  \.N  ') 

Firfii  The  Prece*,  or  McriHon  hativeak>  iJ'e. 
the*  early  Morillon* or  by  feme  call'd.  Fitful 
la  Mggdtlaiw,  u  c.  the  Magdakn  Grape-,  it 
is  :thenearlieft  ripe*  but  is  m*  fa  good  as  it  irf 
rirei  The  Skin  is  thick,  and1  is  lS>j66fc^to  be 
4evour'd  by  the  Flies :  Howtevor  >wfc  muft  not 
be  .without  fame  Vines  of  ity  as  it.  makes  a  Difli 
at  theJTable  before  other  Grapes  art  fit  for  eat- 
ing. 

l.jMwilhn  tacdnmf)  or  Mu*ier>  u  e>  the  Mil- 
kifs  Grape,;  fo  &il'd,  becaufc  offtt&Vhite  pow- 
der'A  Lea  Vo:  This  fort  is  the  fecortd  ripc^  and 
ibuch,  better  than  the  firft$  it  ttakcfi  excellent 
Y&te,  and ,bea«  wbB.  >     , 

^.Msrilhm  itik  Ord&air*-)  ie%  the  common 
black  Morilhn  is  i  vefyfwteet  Grape*  fit  for  the 
Tabic,  and  makes,  good.  Wine.  In  Burgundy  'tis 
csffl&Pimak)  and  atOfctoJ,  Auy&n** 

4.  Moriihn  blancs,  i.  .*,  the  Vrhite  Moriihn  is 
horaer  than  the  former.  -•  T 

:  f.jRbifinde  Mantom^  i  <*.  the^ia&w  Gjupc, 
is'  ripe  about  the  Beginning-  x£  tfkgpfi*  its 
Bunches  ait  pretty  large  as  well  as  its  Berry  *  its 
Shape  is  rather  long  than  round,  ahd  its  Colour 
Ukb  yeHow  Aftib^r,  its  Juke  is  very /rich.  .  A 
<*{;  Raijin  £  ^trnixy  mFeuttk&  P&fa  i.e. 
thed?^****  Grape,  or  Partly  ifiarVi  Grape,  is 
aiforcaHM  Ehuta,  is  a  white  fwsfct  Grape  which 
0.-4  Dears 


be^pr^tpr  wcH;  The  Fruit  *  fomovhat  Tlikc 
$be  CMff/au  Imt  xt^Jx^ch  net  very  v'moijs.  ; 
. .  .7..  the {<shfijfefa  or  MiftaJet  is  an »  cejl«it 
laige  Grapp,  cither  for  eatiqg  raw,  pr  dryiitt, 
or  making  Wine :  Its  Bunchep  are,  not  to9  full 

of  Fruit;,' »,,  ,    ,  

8.  CtMps  my,  I  cihQ.bhckCi4//iUslm 

910ft  of  the  Qualities  of  the  former,  but  is-  not 

To  common.   There  is  alfo  a  red  fort  of  Cha/fc 

hh  whofc  Bunches  *re  ..larger  than  the  others* 

but  neither  of  thefe  afe  ftroft&Iy  colour'<L  ^,  , 

,  9.  Jtfufcat  ijanc \de  Frontigrwi^  i.  e.  the 7r^- 

tigma*  white  Mufcat  Qvwph<K  is  a  hrgfAotzg 

;Buik^;  full  6£  Fruit*  'ti$  excellent  ijbjr  eating 

'raw,  *qr  inTSyeetmeats^l(it  w^kes,  good  Win% 

and  drig  wp^pftfcr  mj^Q^d  « A  Arf1?* 

jo.  There  is  a  lund,<*(GiT^c^^ 
blanc  de  Phimont^  i.  e.  \qe  wWo^yi»Kw/  A&/?<tf 
Grapes  its  Bunch  is  long,  and  has  (h^%r  Ifruit 
than  thefor/ner,  agd jtst-Ralp .iriqre uat}uou$. 

1 1 .  Mufcat^ ie  JRihezflJte^  richly < 9H|ske^ 
its  Berries  fffwd)>  and.  itsjmct  fweet  aid  ip  ar 
greeable,  that  it  would  jbtf  one  of  our  firfl;  Orcpq, 
if  it,  w  npf  apt  tofnin^requehdydcgqic»ting 
t9  the Cufraa Grape. ,, .:  /r  k        ..  -  %  , 

dine j  by  fame  calfd  Mufcat.df  Comfy  r.  a. Cor 

ral  Mufcadine  from  its  lovely  Colour  ;>  ha?  ,thp 

fame-Qjjafaies  of  xhe  former,,  but  ite.Berri^are 

firmer. . .,  |t  require  a  good  deal  of  Sun  to^&W 

it  to  Pq^Ubns  fbutYtis  flien  one,jb£,tfca"^ 

v^rapes*    ,..  . ..  ,.,,'.,.*,  „*  ,   • 

1  j.  Mufcai  Noir,  i/e.  the  Black  JVluft^fiap 

is  larger  than  the  formpr  $  it*  Bunches  very  iuU 

pf  Fruit,,  but  is  not  fo  ^ghtaifcd,  hut  its  Juice 

very  fweefc*  it  heurs  j^pSt  w&  riaeni  its  Fwt 

pretty  forward.         «  :k-  •  ,  :.  /  -  ■  *-.: 

D  4  Mujiat 
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%6     ^A-'etS^ff^^'dhfiiio 

^I'^Mifcdi  mWi:\.e:  theViolCW&diiie 


■    - 1 f : 'Mahinjie Jtfc#8tt»,  i'/e.the  Mffliftyffi\fc- 


fcdnfcs'-from  wotttfe+rar  and  gjws  plentifully 


•eaten  *aty :  Its  Banbhcs;  are  vqy.  lari&Wi1  fong, 
Jarid  ^  Bmft  be;^annly!exp6s'dto1<^h  tefFrtut* 

«  Aoylcl  hot  nifler  it  to 


•b^'evftn'tho*  the 

»'  fifeflpffj  'vit^SniMSglW;  per&rtied  in 
Ws&nfcat$  Jth^  /aW '  other.  /Grape ;  ibfi '  Fire 
f&^^^^mMkyoir^hm  it  tf as  de-    . 

idM'Flble^V t,  the  blue'long  Mufcadine,  or  in 
Ifcitte  WfceV ralltf  tW-  Madera  Mufcadine,,  'tis  a 
<be2utiM'M 'excellent  Grape.  -  -"  ••' 
^■■iW-miifin-de  Corktfyte: theCurratt Grape, 
or-\  Q°fittfbiaa  Grape ,  has  a  fwefet  Joyce's  the 
"Bjs^tt  is5  .mrroWj,  atid't$>fely  prdTed  together, 
It^iayVfcldbTh'  ahr'Sceds  W-fflare  tfeh/t%e  ted 
'«i6iiin  Gra'tic.  '  • '  «  •''  "' .  ■-'«"<>»'• '  ■; 
?$"''h>  CmntfyWptit, i.e.  -th^bla^tffrdh 


»  • .  • 


TO$$ '  H i littici  larger, than' the  foA *•  js Very 
^?fc3i*in<f  Vithotrt  Seeds  5 :  it  vs  vfcty'aptr  td  run^ 
aqd  for,  ;hat  Reafon  fhauld .  be  pruned  longer 

flW^tfterymes. '  '  •  

fl,Mi'JK4r^^i>^»»'J..e.  the  Grape  without 
#«&<&,  -ls\  Hi^:o^  ^#^;bUt  ttai'ftuhch 
Sf-not^o  Ikrfcj  inif  a'litfle  SharpVho^ever  it 
js  .e^treamly  good  prepar'd  in  an€5Rreh,  ks'*t  has 
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ho  Kernels*  for  which  Reafon,:  fome  call  it  the 
Curran  Grape. 

■  zf;  ftgn*  Gr*que9  \.  e.  (he  Greek  Grape,  by 
JbmepalTd  St.  Ja<jue$,  i.e.  St. James's  Grape, 
or  R&ifin  MervetlleiiX)  1.  e.  the  miraculous.  Grape, 
if  3.  fort  of  red  Bourdelais^  whofe  Fruit  is  large 
and  roupdj  it  pomes.early  >  arid  has  a  pleafant  fWeet 
Jiiice?jand  makfes  yeiy  good  Wine  3  its  Bunches 
make  z  very  good  Appearance  \  and  its  Leaves, 
yrhen  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  are  finely  mark'd  with 
red*  which'  is  prptty  frequent  to  black,  blue,  or 
red  Grapes. 

.  z%:  te  Jenefitf)  or  Jeneting  Grape,"  i$  white, 
by'fqgie  calTd  Mufcbt  d*  Qrteansy  i,  e.  Orleans 
Mufcadine,  or  Raifin  de  St.  Menuis^  is  very 
iweet  and  not  unlike  the.  Melii^  but  rather  like 
the  MaJmfey  Grape  >  'tis  apt  to  degenerate. 
-,  Zj.  La  Bau»iey  i.  e.  the  B?aune  Grape,  is  of 
a  whitifh  Colour,  pretty  good,  bears  well,  and 
is  fo  call'd,  becaufe  it  js  yeiy  frequent,  andmych 
admjr'd  about  Beaiine. 

24.  Le  Bqurguigfwtiy  is  a  black  Grape,  pretty 
large  >;  is  better  for  making  Wine  than  for  eat^ 
ipg^  It  is  an  extraordinary  Bearer. 

zf .  Le  QdmaSj  i.  e,  the  Damask  Grape,  is  an 
extraordinary  Fruit  j  the  Bunches  are  very  long 
and  large,  and  the  Grapes  pieger  than  olrcfinary : 
They  are  of  an  Amber  Colour,  and  have  but 
one.  Kernel  in  each  3  they  are  apt  to  run,  and 
therefore  Ihoiild  be  pruned  long  $  there  is  the 
whifd  gnd  the  red  of  this  fort.      '    * 

z6.  Raifin  d Abricof^  i.e.  the^Abricot  Grape, 
is  fo  call'd,  becaiife  its  Fruit  is  yeljow,  smd  gild- 
id  like  an  Abricot  5  'tis  of  that  Tribe  which  is  * 
diffinguifhed  by  the  Title  of  Bqurdelais. 

zj..  Afelie  Wipe,  It:  the  white  Melie  Grape^ 
is  a  £ood  Grape  for  eating,  and  one  of  the  belt 

for 
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bears 


i***-.»^»^.j± », 


ing  in  the  Qvei^  _  .      .    /  ^    ' 

28.  Afe/;V  iwifr,  >  e.  the  ttfaclc  Melie  Gripe^ 
is  not  fo  good  as  the  former,  for  eating,  nor 
faakes  fo  ftrong  Wine.  :\    : 

zp.  Melieverty  1 1.  the  green  Melie,.  is  very 
rare,  and  beats  well,  and  is  hot  apt  to  run.  The 
Wine  made  of  this  Grapfe*  never  changes  yel- 
low. ■  '■'    '        -  :"  ''••■:" 

30.  Le  Sauvigmn  is  a  bladk  Grape*  large  and 
long  5  *tii  early  ripe,  and  is  one  or  thfc  heft 

Grapes.  .-,•-.. 

31.  Le  Sauvignon  blancy  the  white  fort  has 
the  lame  Qualities  with  the  former  $  each  of 
them  are  litde  known. 

31.  Le  Garnet,  is  of  two  forts,  the.  black  and 
the  white  t  'tis  an  extraordinary  Bearer,  ^rid  one 
may  fay  the  very  beft$  but  the  Wine  Tt$&fof 
it  is  fmall,  and,  its  Plants  lilt  but  few  Y#Lr$xVj  ;: 

33.  Bec-d*  Oifeau,  i.  e.  the  BirdVbUl  Ipmpel 
or  PiqMnt-P4uli  is  .call'd  ill  itdtyy  Pizutelhy 
that  is  to  fay  pointed  >  the  Grape  is  Urge,  Veiy 
long,  and  pointed  at  both  Ends.  '   ■-;./■ 

24.  The  blue  P/z*/*^^ 
/&  Z*0«p,  i.  e.  ^^lfs-*qoth';   its  Grape  is  lp*Uj» 
but  led  pointed  .than  the  fomieri  it  keeps 'yrffi£ 
and  is  a  good  tafted  Fruit,  and  very  hiandfome  to. 
the  Eye. 

jf.  LtGbndti.t.  the  Acorn  Grape,  fo  fdrd 
becaufe  the  Fruit  is  ihaped  like  an  Acprn*  jfcr"is 
very  fweet,  Jfcqpp$,:weH,  and  ia  of  a  yellow  .{Jo- 
l°ur,  /  .'..;  ,',  , 

35.  /fo^fl  S^iJ/ey  i.  e.  the  SwitzerUndi^j^pQy 
is  rather  rare  thaa.gooi  .  TheCluftersare large 
and  lotjg»  and  ijs  Fruit  ftriped  wkh  .black  and 
white^apdfometiwes  half  one.  #$.  half  the  qtfipr. 
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-  ftf.  Grttmir  fRfp*tnA>  k  fc>  the  great  black 
j^**^  Grape,  or  by  tome  call'd  f>gw  rf*-rf/ir* 
amfi  i.  e.  the  AU&fnt  Grape,  brings  large  Clu* 
ften,  well  furniih'd  with  large  Grapes  fit  for 
the  Table  >  frdm  this  Gfefp  is  made  the  moft 
excellent  Spanijb  Wine. 

38.  2>  Sanmoireav  is  a  black  Gape  excellent 
for  eating  and  mfcking  of  Wine.  The  Grape 
is  loqgim,  firm,  and  grows  free  upon  the 
Bunches. 

$9.  The  Frtmtntea*  Grape  is  of  a  rcddifli 
grey  Colours  its  Bundles  pretty  laqrt,  and  its 
Grapes  or  Berries  clofely  fet  together.  The 
$Jrin  of  this  Fruit  is  a  little  hard,  but  its  Juice 
excellent*  'tis  of,  this  Grape  is  made  that  excel* 
lent  Wine  cali'd  Siflery  Wine,  or  Pm  de  Sil* 
toy:      -         " 

40,  Blanquet  de  Lemoh  is  a  white  transparent 
Grape,  as  clear  as  Gfefi;  die  Berry  is  lorg  and 
pretty  large  5  it  beats  well,  and  has  an  excellent 
rich  Juice. 

.  41.  La  MaKmfii*  i.  e.  the  Afaimfey  Grape, 
is  of  a  grey  Colour,  bears  well}  its  Berry  finally 
but  extreamlyrich  and  high  flavour'd:  It  ripens 
early,  and  is  fo  full  of  Juke,  that  I  eflcem  it  the 
moft  meking  of  all  Grapes. 

4a.  MalvBifie  rouge.  1.  e.  the  red  Mabnfiy 
Grape,  is  of  a  flame  Colour,  and  has  the  lame 
Qualities  with  the  former. 

4 5.  MalvoiJU  bla*f)  i.  $.  the  white  M&b*+ 
fiy  Grape,  is  a  more  rare,  but  a  later  Grape 
than  the  other  two.  I  efteem  the  grey  fort  to 
be  the  beft. 

44.  Lt  Mdroquinj  is  a  large  bine  Grape, 
which  brings  Bunches  of  an  extraordinary  Size, 
and  its  Berries  very  large,  round  and  hard*  the 
Wood  is  reddiih,  and  die  Leaves  vem'd  with 

3  «d- 
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red.  One  fort  of  it  bears  in  art  extraordinary 
Manner,  and  bloflbms  three  time*  in  a  Summer. 
The  Midfummer  Fruit  fomdtimes  comes  to  Per*- 
fe&bn  about  Paris,  but  the  thfcd  Bloflbm  comes 
to  nothing :  However  in  the  South  Parts  of  jttafy 
all  the  three  Crops  ripen,  for  which,  reafoo  Wsp 
call'd  there  V*oa  ae  tre  VoUi.  ^       •  -  •  '-« ; 

4j\  Raifin  cP  Italy,  i.  e.  the  Italian  Gvapej 
named  by  the  Italians  Per goliefe,  is  of  two  hirids, 
viz.  the  white  and  the  blue.  The  Bunches  are 
kree  and  long,  and  the  Berfy  longifh  and  free- 
ly difpofed  upon  the  Bunches.  *  It  does  noiiipeft  , 
kindly  about  Paris. 


4<J.  Raifin  d '  Afrique,  i.  e.  the  Afriidn  Grape£ 
is  very  large,  its  Berries  likerPtams \  ^theicraifc 
the  red  and  the  white  >  its  Bimctas  arc  bfran 
extraordinary  Size  $  the  Figure  of  its  Grape  Hi- 
ther long  than  round,  a  kttle  flat  towatos  the 
Point}  its  Wood  and  Leaf  are  remarkably  big,4 
and  it  requires  d  great  deal  of  Uun.  ' 

47.  Le  Surin  is  a  Vine  highly  efteeni'd  in  A** 
vergne;  'tis  one  of  the  Melif  Tribe,  well  tailed, 
and  its  Fruit  a  little  pointed.  *•»'"  ,  sj.  . 
."  48.  Tha>  Hour delais  i$  of  three  kinds^  the 
white,  the  red,  and  the  black,  the  Bunches  of 
Fruit  are  very  large,  rather  fit  to  make  Verjuice 
or  Sweetmeats  than  »for  eating.  This  Vine  is 
the  beft  we  can  ufe  for  grafting  many  kinds  of 
Grapes  upon*  chiefly  fuch  as  are  apt  to  degene- 
rate, as  the  Damask  Grape,  and  the  Curran 
Grape,  but  it  is:  better  to  graff  the\Mufcat 
Grapes  upon  Plants  of  their  own  Tribe. 

49.  Le  Teinturier,  i.  e.  the  Dyers  Grape,  calk 
pd  alfo  N$rrauU%  and/  Plant  &  Efpagne,  has  its 
^Yuit  very  much  pnefled  tqgemer  upon  :  the 
lunches^  and  asrof  .a:  miry /black  Dye*  '  its 
6hief  -ufe  is  to  heighten  and  colour  the  Wine, 
!'  r  at\4 


,a#4  &  of.gfeajft  .Wfe  alfo :  in    the  Gtfe  of 

v  ,  Thus  &r  my  Friend's  Papas  1  roach  concern* 
4p£ r the  i Yiqfcsi  -chiefly  admir'd  in  France.  It 
wp\ild  be  well  if  we  qould  reconcile  our  Engijb 
Cat^lpgues  to  thofe  of  7r^w#,<  that  we  might 
^tior.fcBid  to  thjUrCwntry  for.  Sorts  which,  wc 
have  already  from  Catalogues  that  may  be.im* 
posj^upon  us. :  I  am  pretty  well  periuaded  that 
few  if  any  oi  t\\c  EngUJb  Catalogues  of  Grapes 
are  right,; :  Jma  1714*  I  lecomoi^nd  the  Care 
,of  our  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  for  our  Succefs  in 
pruning  and:  drefllng  of  Vines  depends  upon  it  * 
for  allr  foijs  of.  Q^pes  are  not  .to  be  prun'd  aUkc, 
nor  at  the  fai^  Seaf^mi  and  therefore  without 
an  exa&  Knowledge  of  the  forts  we  {hall  run 
ia^Q>nfufiqn4jr:.        : 

.  ,  .Jftfhen  I  •  w**  ifl  Ffaw*  about  thsee  Years  ago, 

J  was  curioins  %e  obferve  their  Fruits,  and  efpeci- 

ally t&e&r  Gr»p^  \fyteh  were  thq  eadicft  ripe^ 

.  ^d:  which  iiwpn'd  their  Fruit  beft  in  the  Vinef- 

yardw  in  the  North Pvts  of  France*  that  if  poffi- 

\  lie,  iome  of  the;  §outh  Pots  of  England  might  be 

fuccp&M  in  Vinevards  >  tho'  I  confels,  as  far  as 

my  Judgment  c^oetcnivne,  the  Gentlemen  of  the 

Weft  may  be  ftid.to  want  no  foreign  Liquors  To 

long  as  they  enjoy  the  Nedar  of  their  Orchards* 

but  then  when^we  con^Sder  that  it  is  not  every 

where  that  Apples  will  profper,  and  that  in 

fome  IParts  of  the  Weft,  there  are  Tra£b  of 

Land  which  are  .not  yet  cultivated,  by  Reafon 

.of  the  many' Flocks  ,and  Quarries >  1  lay  fuch 

Xand  will  oe  greatly  improv'd  by  planting  of 

Vines,  which  will  thrive  there  rather  than  in 

what  we  call  rich  Land,  and  give  Wine  where 

Cider  may  he  wanting. 

The 


The  fom  of  Grapes  ^kicli  Ichofe  for  fchfc 
End  were  three  Kinds  of  Melti  Grapes,  feme 
kinds  call'd  Morignon  or  Moriloti^  and  feme  of 
the  Af^^r/yl  b^ghtfe^dralht^li^  o£t&efe 
to  be  tfanipoited  to  England,  widi  a  Defiga  at 
once  td  plant?  two  or  thit^e  Vk^ywtis  m  cUVefs 
Soils  5  but  fifft  the Carriage ofthem  kagtP-tiris 
to  Roan  was  tedious,  and  tooin  Rian  toRftgUtnA, 
near  two  Months  dapfed  befofg  a S\jip  e&sd  be 
found  t6'bri%>€tn  %o  London  J  and  then,  whidh 
w*is  worfe,  th?  Difficulties  th6y  met  atthfc  Cd- 
ftbm-houfe,  det&in'd  thcnfc  fo>  long,  that  hardly 
ttie  in  fourfeore  had  trVing  Jukes  left  In  them, 
«*  MOtitid  to:*fcy  Som>w  tfter  th*y  had  been 
4>l«ft*d  a  Yfidr  ♦  However  the^  arc  fome  yet  a- 
wa  and  profperousfj  but :*tfe  frd» theaee alone 
we  mull  expe&  faerfeafetf  fi» '^tt<>t 'worth  Atar 
while  to  be  at  the  Expence  and  Trouble  X  liave 
Jbeen  at  in  bringing  ov«r  f&ft'&ktas,  Without 
-they  ccMlid  be  rcadSv  btvttjgiv  on  Show?.  ^  Tlie 
<&me  Year  X  had  likew^e,  with  a  great  &al  Wf 
-Trouble,  ^ottefted  fevewd  new  PUhts  fipta  the 
-King's  Gardens  at  Paris,  and  feme  o*hdr  Pkce$> 
-which,  in  my  Judgment,  w6uSd  have  been  in  a 
few  Years  as  Serviceable  to  England j  as  any  thii 
iaas  appeared  in  the  Way  of  Gardening  and  Ht 
iwndiy  3  but  they  were  detuned  fo  long  at  2)<?- 
mr  by  the  Cuftoto-hoofe  Officers,  that-  tfhep 
they  came  tor  London  they -were  ill  deftfdyV 
and  my  Time  and  Experifce  loft.     NoW?  unlc 
^hece  can  be  fome  Way  fourid  out,  whkb  may 
aJlow  free  Paflagc  for  tfiings  off  this  Naturej 
which  cannot  4>ear  Delays,  I  fear  we  ihaS  make 
few  Additions  to  our  Plants  ig  England,  whi- 
ther ufeful  or  curious* 

Nor  was  this  the  only  time  I  have  fufferM  at 
this  rate,  for  fome  time  before^  the  States  of  Am- 
sterdam 
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fterdatvptdkitcd'nie  with  above  an  hundred  and 
fiftf  different  forts  of  curious  and  valuable  Plant^ 
Which'  were  lb-angers  then  in  England}  X  e,  f 
had  not  feen  them  ip  any  of  our  EngUJb  Gardens 
t>f  Note.  Mr.  Fairihtli  of  Hoxton  was  mv 
Correfpondent,  but  there  was  fo  jnqch  Difficul- 
ty to  get  them  landed,'  that  above  two  thirds  9F 
t!nem  were  d£ftroy*d;  Now  I  fcy,  could  there 
be  a  free  Liberty ,  granted  for  bringipg  into  a 
Nation  fuch  things  as  Plants,  which  are  perifh- 
able  if  they  ^/kfept  long  on  Ship-board,  it 
might  not  redound  a  little  to  its  Advantage. 

<     •  •  ,     .  .  .     ■.      < 

Concerning  the  Improvement  of  old  de- 
caf d  Vine  %  in  aLettet  to  *  Gentle- 
man  in  Himpftiire. 

AS  there  is  nothing  more  definable  than 
gaining  or  laving  of  time  to  a  Gentle- 
man who  is  a  Lover  of  planting,  my 
Defign  in  the  following  Directions  is  to 
put  yon  into  immediate  Pofieffton  cf  good 
nolts  thof  I  imift  confefs,  after  Wall  Twes 
have  been  in  a  Manner  lawlefe  for  two  or  three 
Years,  and  have  run  at  random  without  Con- 
trout,  'tis  hard  to  bring  them  again  to  the  good 
Difpofitkms  they  enjoy'd,  whifit  they  were  re- 
gtiteed  by  judicious  Government^  and  the  Vine 
dTpcckly^  which  is  a  Plant  that  above  all  others 
48  moft  mcKnable  to  ramble  out  of  Rule,  if  it 
be  faflfeiM  to  take  its  own  Courfe,  requires  the 
Skill  of  the  Gardener  more  than  other  Trees, 
to  bring  it  into  healthful  Order  j  and  iri  this 
<ka  dreflkig  and  ordering  it  muft  be  agreeable, 

partly 
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partly  to  the  Rules  of  Art,  and  portly  to  th$ 
Laws  of  its  own  Nature,  for  without  botK  thefe 
Confideirations  x  we  fhall  never  bring  it  to  ttap 
good  Order  we  (fefift.      '.'."/,..  • '  '; 

We  iriuft  Know>  firflf,  that.aij  vines  bring 
thfeir  Grapes  Upon  ShooU  pf ;"  thfe  fame  Year, 
and  thofe  Shoots,  as  well  as  the  Grapes  ,they 
produce,  are  much  fairef  >nd !  ^tter ,  furi^fhe^ " 
as  they  fprout  from, large  Shoots  of  the  Foraieri 
for  thofe  which' fprine  from' the  cud  black  Wood 
are  faint  '$id  weak,-  affording  0hlyTmaflfB^ricllip5 


beft  Artifts,  to  keep  their  Vines  low,  and  lay 
the  Briwichos  for\bearmg  &  near  thq  Ground  n 
poffiblc^  fcy.^h^  means  ,thg  Pn^t.  is  larger, 
and  ripena  much  foonerv  but  -efpeciafly,  if:  we 
biiry  part  of  them  in  the  fearthi  fo  as  they  niay 
take  Root,  for  then  they  are  doubly  nour^i'd, 
viz.  from  the  Root  of  the  Mother  Plant,  and 
from  the  Fibres  whjich  ftpfce:  out  of  the  t  ayers  * 
and  we  may  yet  l>elp  thefe  young  Shoots  inthcir 
Growth,  by  laying  little  Balls. of ;foft  Soap- 'for 
the  Roots  to  i&ike  into.  .         -n     .  ;    .    :;  .. 

In  the  Qafe  now. before  *is,  the  VJnes.mayibc 
brought  info  Method  two  Ways*  firft  we  muft 
difengage  them  from  the  Walls,  and  difmembet 
them  of  all  the  fmaller  Shoots,  leaving  only 
fuch  of  the  new  ones  as  are  as  thick  as  one's  Ik? 
tie  Filler,  or  the  largeft  we  can  find  of  the 
fame  Year  %  which  if  they  are  ftrong  Shoots, 
we  may  prune  to  a  Yard  or  more  in  Length* 
or  leave  them  {hotter  in  Proportion  as  they  are 
lefs  vigorous.  When  the  Vine  is  thus  ordered, 
dig  up  the  Ground  about  it,  and  bend  down 
the  whole  Vine  as  near  the  Earth  as  poflible, 
making  it  faft  yrith  ftrong  Hooks  or  Stakes,  fo 

that 
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that  the  Spring  of  the  Body  of  the  Vine  may  be 
curb'd  in  fuch  a  manner,  tnat  it  fhall  not  at  any 
titiie  ftir  the  young  Layers,   or  draw  them  out 
of  the  Earth  j   for  every  Shoot  after  it  has  been 
prun'd  as  above  direffced,  muft  be  laid  in  the 
Ground  two  or  three  Joints  at  leaft,  and  the 
Parts  of  them  which  rile  out  of  the  Ground  for 
bearing,  be  ty 'd  up  to  Stakes  of  four  Foot  long  j 
for  tho'  perhaps,  when  you  lay  them  down  in 
November^   they  may  not  appear  longer  than  a 
Foot  above  Ground,    yet  we  muft  provide  to 
tye  up  the  young  Shoots  which  will  fprout  from 
them  the  following  Summer  >  fo  fhall  we  have  a 
little  Vineyard  in  one  Year  bearing  Fruit,  made 
out  of  one  fingle  Plant,  if  it  be  large  and  well 
furnifh'd  with  Branches.     And  when  the  Fruit 
is  ripe,  we  may  cut  the  Layers  from  the  old 
Vine,  and  place  its  Stem^or  Body  with  thefttong 
Shoots  it  has  made  that  Summer  againft  the  WaH 
we  took  it  from.    In  the  time  when  we  firft  lay 
down  this  Vine  in  the  Earth,  we  may  contrive 
to  place  a  Layer  or  two  near  the  Wall,  fo  that 
they  may  remain  there  j  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  enough  worth  while  to  provide  Pots  for  the 
other  Layers  to  be  drawn  through,  rather  than 
lay  them  in  the  naked  Earth,  becaufe  when  they 
had  ripen'd  their  firft  Fruit ,  we  might  remove 
them  where  we  plealed,  without  hazard  or  any 
lofs  of  time. 

The  fecond  way  I  would  prefcribe  for  the  im- 
proving fuch  old  unruly  Vipes,  tho'  they  were 
grown  very  high,  fhould  be  to  prune  them  as  I 
nave  before  directed  -,  and  where  there  happens 
to  be  proper  Shoots  for  bearing  at  fome  diitance* 
from  the  Earth,  they  fhould  be  drawn  through 
Garden  Pots  faften'd  to  the  Wall  in  Iron  Rings, 
and  filTd  with  Earth,  vrhich  will  haften  the  ri- 
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peniflg  of  the  Fruit,  and  enlarge  the  Runctes, 
^  wdl  as  if  they  were  to  grow  near  the  Ground, 
aad  iQ  efFe&  nourifh  the  whole  Tree  >  for  evefy 

Sart  of  it  would  partake  of  the  Nourishment 
rawa  from  the  Earth  in  the  Pots,  by  the  Roots 
pf  thefe  Branches  growing  in  them :  But  to  a£ 
fift  the  rooting  of  thefe  Branches  they  muft  be 
now  and  then  refrefli'd  with  Water  when  the 
Seafon  is  dnr.  ^ 

If  we  order  a  Vine  in  this  manner,  we  are  fiire 
pf  as  many  Plants  as  there  are  Pots.  If  we  fepa- 
r^te  them  from  the  old  Stock,  or  if  we  let  them 
remain  on  the  old  Vine,  they  may  well  enough 
laft  three  Years  feeding  on  their  Pot  Roots,  and 
the  Mother  Root>  but  we  ftiould  in  the  mean 
while  encourage  no  other  Shoots  of  the  old  Tree, 
but  what  fprout  from  the  rooted  Parts  in  the 
Pots,  unlefs  we  defign  to  make  frefti  Pottings  tcr 
fppply  the  place  of  the  firit  that  are  to  be  taken 
away. 

To  conclude  :  1<  recommend  as  a  Trial,  the 
graffiijg  of  one  fort  of  Vine  upon  another  $  which 
lp  myjudgment  may  be  done  two  ways ,  but 
both  of  them  muft  be  done  upon  the  green  ten* 
4er  Shoots  about  the  middle  time  of  their  Growth, 
and  the  Cions  muft  be  of  the  (ame  Growth  and 
TTendernefs .  the  firft  done  in  the  common  ways 
ig,  either  to  cut  the  Cion  like  a  Wedge 
Cleft ,  or  to  Hope  the  one  fide  of  the 
Stock  Shoot,  and  fit  the  Cion  to  it  with  a 
Tongue  j  thefe  I  would  have  bound  together 
with  Worfted  as  tight  as  poffible, withoutbruif- 
ing  either  the  Stock  or  Cion  5  and  then  with  a 
ipixture  of  Tallow,  Bees  Wax  and  Turpentine^ 
equal  Parts  melted  together,  be  thinly  cover'd 
over  with  a  large  painting  Pencil  when  the  Mix* 
ture  is  not  over  hot. 

The 
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The  fccond  way  is  to  inarch  the  tender  Shoots 
fef  one  into  another,  binding  them  and  plaifter* 
ing  or  anointing  them  as  above)  and  this  I  think 
is  much  the  finer  way,  and  maybe  eafily  accom* 
piiih'd,  if  we  have  any  Vines  rooted  in  PotSj  as 
I  have  dircfted.  If  this  way  (ucceeds  ,  bendes 
the  pieafur  e  of  feeing  feveral  forts  of  Grapes  up- 
on one  Vine>  we  may  propagate  any  fort  of  Vine 
we  like  beft,  with  the  greateft  eafc,  and  I  be* 
Kcve>  bring  them  to  bear  very  foon.  This  gra£ 
fing  I  think  will  dp  beft  in  June. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Obfervdtions  concerning  Vineyards  and  their 
produce y  with  fome  Account  of  the  Vine*, 
jratd  war  Bath.  ' 

Since  I  find  that  what  I  have  already  faid  m 
my  former  Writings,  has  had  fo  much  Influ- 
ence over  fome  Englijh  Gentlemen,  as  to  difpoft 
diem  to  undertake  the  planting  of  Vineyards  with 
us  j  I  {hall  in  this  Piecergive  my  Readers  fome 
Observations  I  have  lately  made  concerning  their 
improvement. 

1  fhall  begin  with  taking  notice  of  fome  Par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  celebrated  Vineyard  near 
Bath)  which  iias  made  fo  much  Noife  in  the 
World :  In  the  firft  place  as  to  the  Situation,  it 
lies  upon  the  fide  ot  a  fteep  Hill*  facing  the 
South,  the  Ground  very  rocky  or  ftony :  In  this 
place  5  the  Vines  are  planted  in  Lines  about  fix 
Foot  afunder,  and  are  treated  much  after  ^the 
manner  that  Vines  are  manag'd  about  Germany. 
The  forts  of  Grapes  here  planted*  are  the  white 
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Mufcadine,  and  the  black  Clufter-Grapc  $  knd 
though  they  are  not  proper  Wine -making 
Grapes,  nor  the  moft  early  in  ripening,  yet 
there  was  made  fixty-fix  Hogftieads  of  Wine 
four  Years  ago,  from  this  Vineyard,  which  con- 
tains fix  Acres  of  Ground :  But  \si  the  Year  17Z1, 
there  was  made,  as  I  am  inform'd,  not  aoove 
three  Hogfheads,  and  the  laft  Year,  172.Z,  when 
i  I  was  there,  July  the  16th,  the  Vines  were  then 
hardly  in  Bloflbm,  fo  that  little  could  be  expe£fc- 
ed  from  them  that  Year  $  but  as  there  was  then 
upon  them  a  great  deal  of  good  bearing  Wood, 
I  fuppofe  this  Year  they  may  produce  a  good 
Crop , .  efptcially  confidering  the  extraordinary 
Summer  we  have  had  :  It  was  indeed  no  final! 
Surprize  to  me  to  find  the  Vineyard  Grapes  at 
Bath)  in  that  fine  Situation,  fo  late  in  Bloflbm, 
when  there  had  been  ripe  Grapes  above  ten  Days 
before  at  Mr.  Fair  chili1  %  at  Hoxiotty  which  ftands 
upon  a  ftrotig  Clay,  and  in  a  flat  Country  >  and 
in  Mr.  Warner 's  V  ineyard  at  Rotherhitb ,  the 
Grapes  were  then  near  fully  grown,  tho*  they 
had  not  the  help  of  fo  favourable  a  Situation  $ 
but  as  this  was  plainly  fo  in  fa£t,  it  was  evident) 
jthat  the  Difference  muft  proceed  from  the  Sorts 
of  Grapes,  as  well  as  from  the  Management  of 
them  $  and  when  we  come  to  compare  the.Quan- 
tity  of  Wine  which  the  Bath  Vineyard  produe'd 
in  one  Year,  /.  e.  fixty-fix  Hogfheads,  with  the 
Quantity  of  Wine  produced  in  Mr.  fFarner's 
Vineyard,  we  fhall  ftill  find  how  much  the  Sort 
of  Grape  fliould  be  confidered,  that  we  defign 
to  make  Wine  of :  For  it  is  experiene'd,  that 
fome  Kinds  of  Grapes  will  yield  near  half  as 
much  more  Juice  as  others,  though  we  carry  the 
fame  Meafiire  of  each  to  the  Prew,  and  as  I  take 
it,  the  black  Clufter-Grape  yields  the  leaft  Juice 
1  of 
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of  any  *  and  then,  if  we  compute  an  Hogfhead 
of  fuch  Wine  worth  ten  Pounds ,  as  the  Bath 
Wine  was  fold  for,  then  the  fixty-fix  Hogiheads 
at  Bath  would  be  worth  fix  hundred  and  lixty 
Pounds  y  but  if  the  Grapes  had  been  of  a  more 
juicy  Kind,  then  the  fame  Quantity  of  Grapes 
would  have  produe'd  fo  much  more  Wine,  as 
would  have  made  it  worth  nine  hundred  and* 
ninety  Pounds,  which  is  a  vaft  Difference  >  tho* 
indeed  no  one  would  diflike  an  Acre  that  will 
yield  him  yearly  above  an  hundred  Pound,  as  the 
Bath  Vineyard  would  do  with  the  above  Quan- 
tity, if  it  would  bear  as  conftantly  as  Mr  War- 
ner's Vineyard,  which  has  not  yet  mifs'd. 

But  that  we  may  ftill  make  the  Comparifon 
more  juftly  between  thefe  two  Vineyards,  I  fhall 

five  my  Reader  an  Obfervation  or  two,  which 
made  this  Year  at  Mr.  fVarner'S)  which,  I  am 
perfuaded,  will  give  him  a  very  agreeable  Satif- 
faftion. 

I  obferved  in  the  firft  place^  that  an  hundred 
Stands  of  Vines,  two  Plants  to  a  Stand,  in  their 
firft  Year  of  bearing  a  Crop,  at  Mr.  JVarntr\ 
made  ninety  five  Gallons  of  Wine  *  and  thefmall- 
eft  Bearer  among  thofe  Vines  this  Year,  had  up- 
wards of  feventy-five  Bunches  of  Grapes,  but 
many  of  them  above  an  hundred  Bunches  apiece  * 
and  yet  the  bearing  part  of  each  Vine  cud  noc 
feem  to  fill  much  more  Space  than  aBufhel  Mea- 
fure  5  after  this  rate,  then,  an  hundred  Vines  ma<< 
nag'd  after  Mr.  Earner's  way,  at  the  loweft 
Reckoning,  i.  e.  feventy-five  Branches  to  each 
Vine,  will  produce  feven  thoufand  five  hundred 
Bunches  of  Grapes  y  but  then  we  muft  confider 
what  Proportion  of  Weight  each  Bunch  will 
bear  to  one  another,  for  there  were  fome  fmaller, 
find  fpjae  larger  >  fo  that  I  fhall  compute  only 
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fixty  Bunches  upon  each  Vine,  at  one  Quarter 
of  a  Pound  Weight  each  Bunch,  and  then  aq 
hundred  Vines  will  produce  fix  thousand  Bunches 
of  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  each,  or  about  fifteen 
Pound  Weight  of  Grapes  upon  each  Vine.    Bat 
that  We  might  know  what  might  be  the  Produce 
of  thefe  Grapes  in  Wine,  I  took  an  Opportunity 
tb  vifit  Mr.  Faircbild,  who  has  great  variety  of 
Sorts  of  Vines  for  Vineyards,  andwith  him  try 'd 
the  following  Experiment :  We  gather'd  a  Bund* 
of  Grapes  of  the  fame  Sort  with  Mr.  ffarner\ 
from  a  Standard  Plant  $   the  Bunch  happen'd  tq, 
weigh  juft  one  Quarter  of  a  Pound,  and  preffing 
it  as  hard  as  we  could  between  two  flat  Pieces 
c£  Woodj  the  Quantity  of  Juice  which  we  exr 
prefs'd  from  it,  weigh'a  two  Ounces  and  anhaif^ 
and  meafur'd  above  half  a  quarter  of  a  Pint* 
which  makes  ten  Ounces  of  Juice  from  one  Pound 
of  Grapes,  which  is  after  the  rate  of  five  Eighths 
in  Juice*  and  three  Eighths  in  Hulls :    Now  al* 
losing  Mir.  Warwr\  Vines  to  bear  fixty  Bunches 
apiece,  of  one  quarter  of  a  Pound  each,  and  each 
Pound  of  Grapes  to  produce  ten  Ounces  of  Wine  * 
then  a  fingle  Vine  bearing  fifteen  Pound  Weight 
of  Grapes,    will  yield  of  Wine  nine  Pints  or 
Pounds,    and  fix  fixteenthParts  of  a  Pound  y 
which  makes  one  Gallon ,  one  Pint,  one  quar-^ 
$er,    and  half  quarter  of  a  Pint>   fo  then  the 
Produce  in  Wine  of  one  hundred  Fines,  will  be 
one  hundred  and  Seventeen  Gallons ,  one  Pint  and 

half.  

.  Let  us  examine  in  the  next  place  how  many 
Vinds  a  Vineyard  regularly  planted  may  contain 
in  an  Acre,  or  rather,  how  many  Vines  there 
fhould  properly  be  in  a  Vineyard  of  fix  Acres, 
which  is  die  bimenfion  of  the  Vineyard  near 
Bath,  ao4  then  let  us  compute  the  Quantity  of 
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Wine  iuch  a  Number  of  Vines  will  produce, 
according  to  the  foregoing  Calculation. 

Fir/I,  Our  Lines  0?  Vines  fhould  run  North 
and  South,  and  ftand  fix  Foot -from  one  another, 
uhlefs  upon  a  Hill  that  is  very  fteep,  and  then  they 
may  ran  Eaft  and  Weft  $  for  as  the  Lines  of  Vines 
will  ftand  one  above  another,  they  will  then  have 
the  greater  fharc  of  the  Sun,  for  they  need  not  be 
kept  above  four  Foot  high  *  but  however  the  Lines 
ran,  there  fliould  be'  two  Vines  planted  together 
in  an  Hole,  and  from  the  Centres  of  thefe  Holes 
where  the  Vines  ftand,  we  fhould  allow  fix  Foot  % 
fo  then  our  fix  Acres  will  take  up  of  Vines  to 

?lant  them  about  fourteen  thoufend  five  hundred 
lants,  or  a  fingk  Acre  about  two  thouiand  four 
hundred  and  uxteen  Plants,  which  if  they  are 
Well  prun'd  and  ordered,  and  noFrofts  or  Blight 
happen  to  take  them,  wiU  produce  of  Wine,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  Reckoning,  fixteen  thou* 
fend  nine  hundred  fixty  five  Gallons  of  Wiop  in 
one  Year  5  or  ar  fingle  Acre,  after  that  Rate,  will 
producf  in  one  Year ,  two  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred thirty  two  Gallons  of  Wine,  which  is  forty 
four  Hogfheads ,   fixty  Gallons.    The  Account 
then  ftands  thus,  at  the  Rate  of  ten  Pounds  per 
Hogfheadj,  each  Hogfhead  containing  fixty  three 
Gallons :  Two  hundred  fixty  nine  Hogfheads  > 
eighteen  Gallons,  the  Produce  of  fix  Acres,  at 
ten  Pounds  each  Hogfhead,  amounts  to  two  thou- 
iand fix  hundred  and  nin«y  Pounds  5   or  forty 
four  Hogfheads,  fixty  Gallons,  the  Produce  of 
o$p  Acre,  at  ditto ^  amounts  to  four  hundred  and? 
fifty  Pounds. 

Though  I  have  been  as  exa£fc  as  poffible  in 

this  Calculation,   yet  that  there  may  be  no 

Room  for  Obje&ion,  let  us  fuppofe  only  ten 

Pounds  pf  Grapes  %o  each  Vine,  and  we  may 

v  E  4  then 
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then  make  about  thirty  Hogfheads  of  Wine  from 
an  Acre. 

But  then  we  are  to  confider  fomething  of  the 
Expence  of  planting  and  keeping  thcfe  Vines  \ 
the  Ground  we  plant  them  upon  cannot  be  worth 
above  twenty  Shillings  per  Acre,  to  reckon  it  at 
the  higheft ;   for  the  fide  of  a  Hill,  rocky,  or 
Chalk  5  or  Gravel,   or  indeed  any'dry  Soil  will 
do,  as  I  have  before  mentioned  3  and  then  therq 
will  be  no  Expence  for  dunging  or  manuring  thq 
Land ,    as  may  be  found  in  my  Neyv  Improve- 
mentS)  &c.  in  the  Chapter  of  Vines  :   Only  to 
a  Vineyard,  there  muft  oe  allowed  an  undeman- 
ding Man,  to  prune,  and  dire£b,  w;hofe  Wages 
I  fuppofe  twenty  or  twenty  five  Pound  pet  An- 
num -,  and  in  a  V  ineyard  of  fix  Acres,  he  cannot 
have  lefs  than  two  or  three  Men  under  hitn  to 
do  the  labouring  Work  at  the  proper  Seafons* 
\>ut  as  Labourers  have  different  Wages  in  different 
Countries,   I  fhall  not  pretend  to  fet  their  Price 
no  more  than  the  Rates  of  Wines,  which  for  this 
Ufe,  I  find, .  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Sorts, 
fome  of  which  bear  much  more  Juice  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Bunches  they  are  prefs'd  from,  than 
thofe  I  have  mentioned.     While  I  am  writing; 
this,  a  Gentleman  who  does  me  the  Honour  of 
a  Vifit,  thinks  the  Wages  of  the  Gardener  who 
is  to  be  employed  as  Mailer  of  the  Vineyard,  too 
much ;   but  in  anfwer  to  that,   I  only  fay,  that 
if  I  expe£b  Succefs  in  any  Work  where  an  Artift 
fhould  be  employ'd,  I  would  always  chufe  a  good 
one,  and  fuch  an  one  will  very  well  merit  good 
Wages,  becaufe  'tis  from  his  real  Judgment  that 
the  Matter  will  receive  Profit  -,   whereas  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  employ  a  Man  of  no  Under- 
ftanding,  who  may  always  be  difcover'd  by  his 
pretending  to  know  every  thing  j  though  fuch  a, 
".  •"  Man 
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Man  will  ferve  us  for  nothing,  we  ihall  be  Lot 
.  fers  by  him*  for  unguided  Management  in  a 
.Garden  brings  all  to  Gonfufion,  and  robs  us  of 
that  Pleafurc  which  would  be  every  way  profit- 
able to  us.  Howeyer,  as  the  pruning  of  Vines 
for  Vineyards  has  not  fallen  into  every  one's  Way 
to  fee  the  Method  of,  I  have  prevaiFd  upon 
Mr.  Faircbild  to  put  about  eight  or  ten  Sorts 
of  Vineyard  Grapes  into  proper  Order,  for  an 
Example  to  thote  who  are  curious  to  fee  and 
obferve  thp  Manner  of  the  Vineyard  Manage- 
ment. 

In  this  Calculation  I  have  been  as  moderate 
as  poflible  in>  my  Account  of  the  Profits ,  and 
have  given  feveral  Allowances  on  that  Side, 
which  perhaps  I  need  not  have  given  *  and  tho* 
I  have  had  an  Objeftion  made  to  the  Wages  I 

five  the  Artift  for  being  too  much,  yet  confi-;  1 
ering  what  Expence  and  Study  an  Artift  rev 
quires  to  perfect  him  in  his  Art,  as  well  as  that 
he  muft  be  born  with  a  fovereien  Genius,  which 
no  Man  can  give  $  furely  the  Man,  who  by  hi$ 
fuperior  Powfer  of  Thinking,  which  is  the  Re- 
fult  of  all  thefc,  ought  not  to  be  upon  the  com-: 
mon  Level  of  a  Labourer  3  I  don't  lay  this  tq 
create  Pride  or  Self-Conceit  in  the  Perfons  I  am 
fpeaking  of  5  for  if  they  ihould  happen  to  he  fo 
weak  as  once  to  fall  into  that  Snare,  they  will 
immediately  place  themfelves  in  the  Rank  of 
thofe  who  ought  to  he  their  Labourers  >  but  'tis 
for  the  Advancement  of  Art  I  do  it,  which  not- 
withftanding  the  Policy  of  the  EngUJb ,  is  not 
every  Day  promoted  or  encourag'd.  In  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Vineyards,  it  has  been  generally 
thought,  that  the  French  are  infallible  ip  that 
Particular,  but  it  is  an  Error  which  I  believe  a 
little  Reafon  will  fc&  %o  Rights.    In  the  firft 

place 
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place  we  #re  to  confider,  that  all  who  profcfi 
Gardening  with  us ,  are  not  Men  of  the  feme 
Judgment  j  fome  will  improve  a  Garden^  while 
others  will  deftroyit*  and  there  are  too  many  of 
the  kft  fort :  Juft  fo  it  is  with  the  Vine-Dreflers 
*  in  France?  where  there  is  one  that '  underftands 
his  Bufinefs,  there  are  twenty  that  know  nothing , 
of  the  Matter  j  neither  is  it  every  Province  in 
France  that  has  Vineyards,  nor  are  all  the  People 
there  Vine-Dreflers,  no  more  than  all  the  People 
m  England  Profeffors  of  Gardening  ;  therefore 
it  would  be  very  ynreafonable  to  conclude,  that 
every  Frenchman  of  courfe  muft  underftand  the 
Management  of  a  Vine,  beeaufe  there  are  Vine* 
yards  in  Franc?  y  as  well  as  tp  thjnfc  that  every  , 
MngUJhman  muft  underftaftd  a  Garden  or  an  Ap- 
ple-Orchard, beeaufe  we  have  Gardens  and  On 
chards  in  England:  And  then  again,  in  the  ma- 
king of  Wine  in  France,  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  Management*  as  there  are  diffe- 
rent ways  of  making  Cyder  in  England  >  fo  that 
unlefc  one  could  fcnowwhidi  would  be  the  moft 
agreeable,  I  think  better  to  pafs  by  giving  any 
fingte  Receipt,  for  to  give  them  all  would  be  an 
endlefs  piece  of  Work. 

It  may  be  obje&ed  perhaps ,  that  the  Wine 
made  in  England  mm  not  always  be  worth  ten 
Pound  per  Hodheaa,  though  that  at  Bath  has 
been  fold  for  that  Price  >  but  if  it  was  only  to  be 
fold  for  half  as  much,  I  think  there  would  bet 
little  Reafon  to  complain  of  the  Improvement, 
and  the  Charge  of  Vaults,  Wine-Prefc,  and  Casks,  , 
might  ftill  very  well  be  paid  out  of  it  y  or  if  the 
Wine  was  thought  too  imall,  the  beft  Brandy,  is 
always  made  of  ftich  Grapes  as  produce  final! 
Wine,  as  is  very  well  known  to  moft  People  of 
Curiofity,  that  have  been  if*  France* 

As 
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As  for  rich  Wines  indeed,  fuch  as  the  ft!*?, 
Mustadtlly  FronrigmaC)  and  fame  others,  I  would 
not  propofe  the  making  them  in  England^  with- 
out the  Benefit  of  Walls,  for  they  will  not  ripen 
in  the  open  Ground  5  but  it  is  certain,,  for  eating 
Grapes,  I  have  hardly  tailed  better  than  at  Mr. 
Fair  child's  Garden,  which  had  oFjly  (he  Benefit 
pf  common  Walls  to  ripen  them*  fi>  that  who- 
ever has  an  Opportunity  to  give  them  their  At 
fiftance,  may  undoubtedly  make  good  Wines 
from  them  $  and  truly,  conudering  the  vaft  Quan- 
tity of  Juice  they  contain,  and  the  Richneis  0? 
the  Wine  they  may  produce,  1  know  not  bqt 
they  may  pay  the  Landlord  very  well. 

Chap.    IL 

Of  "Pears  i  a  Catalogue,  of  the  beft  Sorts>  with 
their  *Defcrij>tiony  Culture  and  Time  of  ri- 
pening 5  with  curious  Obfervations  rela- 
ting ta  their  Names  ana  Qualities. 

HE  following  Papers,  relating  to  the 
Culture  of  Pears ,  were  put  into  my 
Hands  by  a  very  curious  and  experiew- 

ced  Gentleman  >  and  I  am  perfuaded, 

will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Lov  ers  of  good  Fruit, 
as  well  from  the  Directions  given  by  him,  for 
the  Management  of  the  feveral  Sorts  in  the  Gar* 
den,  -as  the  bringing  them  to  the  Table  ia  the- 
beft  Perfe£tion*  and  tho'  this,  to  the  few  who 
are  unacquainted  with  Fruit ,  may  not  feem  of 
very  great  Moment ,  or  put  them  to  queftion, 
where  is  the  Profit  or  wfyat  lhall  we  gain  by  it  ? 

IihaU 
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I  lhall  anfwer,  That  the  Lovers  of  Fruit  are  too 
many  to  be  fet  afide  $  they  are  of  all  Ranks  and 
Degrees;  fome  have  Will  and  Money  to  pur- 
chafe  it,  others  have  their  Profit  by  cultivating 
and  felling  it  >  f o  that  I  fee  no  room  to  fuppofe, 
it  will  not  be  generally  agreeable  and  ufeful: 
For  if  Men  of  Fortune  will  pleafe  their  Tafte 
this  way,  they  barter  their  Money  for  Fruit  5 
and  thofe  who  labour  to  cultivate  good  Fruit, 
jexchanee  their  Fruit  for  Money  $  and  it  is  cer- 
tain ,  mat  whoever  brings  the  beft  to  Market, 
is  the  greateft  Gainer,  which  may  encourage 
every  one  to  aim  at  Excellence  $  and  therefore, 
I  think  to  ^dvife  publickly,  what  may  be  a 
publick  Benefit,  is  not  difagreeabje  to  common 
$enfe. 

The  great  variety  of  Pears  require  abundance 
of  Confideratiofi,  more  than  gny  other  Fruit: 
For  altho'  I  do  not  take  under  my  Obfervation 
the  whole  Catalogue  of  them,  yet  the  good  Sorts 
known  to  me  are  enough  to  fill  a  large  part  of 
'my  Papers  $  chiefly  becaufe  their  Culture  is  not 
ihe  fame  for  every  one.  The  feveral  Species  of 
thefe  are  of  very  different  Qualities  5  iqme  are 
melting  or  butter'd,  according  to  the  French 
Beurrez  $  others  are  crackling  6r  juicy,  and  o* 
thers  more  dry  and  odorous.  They  cvme  i#,  or 
begin  ripening  betimes  in  the  Summer,  even  in 
July :  and  from  that  Date  we  have  Pears  that  are 
in  Ufe  all  the  Year  $  fome  of  the  late  Winter 
Pears  keeping  well,  till  Nature  ripens  frefh  Fruit 
for  us. 
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July  Pears,  &t. 

THE  moft  early  Pears  arc  ripe,. or  in  eating, 
about  the  beginning  of  July.  The  little  Mu? 
cat,  or  Sept  en  Guille,  as  fome  of  the  French  Garden- 
ers call  it,  is  the  firft  ripe.  'Tis  the  beft,  and  of 
a  much  richer  Flavour  than  any  of  the  little  for- 
ward Pears,  which  are  of  feveral  Kinds 5  and 
there  fhould  not  be  wanting  a  few  of  them  in  a 
Garden,  tho'  they  laft  but  few  Days.  The  little 
Mufcat  brings  its  Fruit  in  Clufters,  much  better 
in  Efpaliei?  than  Standards,  or  the  open  Air. 

The  gros  Mufcat ,  off  great  Mufcat,  docs  not 
bring  its  Fruit  in  Clufters  like  the  former ,  but 
jias  the  fame  Flavour.  It  is  larger,  and  requires 
Jjkewife  the  Afliftance  of  a  WaH. 

Le  petit  Mufcat  batard,  or  little  baftard  Mus- 
cat, is  alfo  call'd  in  French,  J*oire  Guenettey  or 
Genetting.  It  brings  its  Fruit  in  Clufters,  and 
bears  well  in  any  Situation  5  but  has  not  the  rich 
Flavour  of  the  two  former. 

Le  Mufcat  a  longue  Queue^  or  long  ftalk'd  Muf- 
cat Pear,  is  a  good  Fruit  and  agreeable  to  the  Eye. 
'Tis  pretty  large,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
Stalk.    .'Tis  a  great  Bearer. 

Le  Bourdon  mufqui,  or  muskt  Drone  Pear,  is 

a  large  early  Mufcat/   The  Fruit  is  round,  high 

'  flavour'd,  and  the  Tree  bears  well.     It  muft  oe 

eaten  a  little  greenifh,  being  fubjeffc  to  rot  in  the 

Heart  when  'tis  full  ripe. 

.  The  Hafting  Pear,  or  la  Poire  Hativeau,  follows 
the  Mufcat  the  firft  ripe  -y  it  bears  a  round  yel- 
low Fruit,  of  a  pretty  good  Flavour  *  bears  weH> 
and  fhould  be  eaten  before  it  is  full  ripe ,  for  it 
luickly  grows  mealy,  and  rots  like  the  other 
summer  rears. 

Le 
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Le  gros  Hativeau^  or  great  Hafting  Pear,  beaii 
inClufters,  and  in  gbiwdancc  The  Fruit  is  y^- 
low  and  red$  finely  painted.  It  will  npt  keepw 
&d  is  mmrh  better  eaten  a  little  green  than  foil 

npc* 

■  Xr  Hativtau  blanc^  of  white  Hafting  Pear  |  ©£ 
as  Came  iw«i  Gardeners  call  it  k  Milan  i*Eft£+ 
or  the  Summer  Milan  Pear,  is  large*  whitilhj 
and  fo  melting,  that  it  bears  the  Name  in  fome 
Places  of  Bwte  <rEJte\  or  Summer  Buree. 

La  Poire  de  la  Magdelaine^  or  Magdelain  Pear,1 
J3  ataaoft  rounds  rather  green  than  yellow  j  of  a 
pretty  good  Tafte,  ana  large  for  a  forward  or 
Hafting  Pear.  It  grows  mealy  even  upon  the 
Tree,  if  it  be  too  ripe. 

La  BeUiffime^  i<  e.  the  faireft*  or  Figue  mUfyah^ 
i.  e.  the  musked  Fig-Pear$  is  large  for  a  forwanl 
Sort;  it  is  caird  Belliffvme  for  its  great  Beauty* 
being  of  a  fine  yellow  ftreakt  with  red.  It  has 
a  rich  Flavour.  Its  Wood  is  very  large  and 
Jhrong,  and  its  Leaves  round,  and  bigger  than 
ordinary.  It  is  alfo  calFd  by  fome  French  Gar- 
deners, bonne  deux  fms  Van^  i.  e.  good  twice  a 
Year  5  for  it  bloflbms  about  Midfummer  for  * 
fecondCrop,  and  brings  that  Fruit  fometimes  to 
Perfe&ion  in  September  and  Oftober.  It  may  bey 
that  it  was  calPd  the  Fig-Pear ^  becaufe  of  its  bring- 
ing two  Crops  of  Fruit  in  a  Tear^  or  at  kaft  for  its 
attempting  to  do  fo. 

La  Supreme ,  i.  e.  the  Supreme^  or  Poire  de 
Figue^  i.  e.  the  Fig-Pear,  or  Grojfe  Jargonelle*  i.  e. 
Great  Jargonelle^  or  Giberifli  Pear.  It  is  a  large 
long  Pear,  of  a  reddifh  yellow,  its  Juice  very 
fwcet,  and  not  fubjedfc  to  be  ftony  5  it  muft  not 
be  over  ripe  for  eating,  for  too  much  Ripeneft 
makes  it  mealy. 
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r  JU  Cniffe  Madame,  i.t.  the  Lady's  Thigh,  is 
ftgpod  Pear,  well  known  and  admired.  *Tis  % 
long  Fruit,  of  a  reddiih  grey  when  vtis  foil  ripe* 
the  Ftefh  is  firm,  and  the  juice  very  fircet  s  it 
will  keep  fame  time. 

Le  grot  &?  jterif  MoMquet,  L  e.  the  large  and 
finall  Blanket  Pears  are  well  eftpem'd.  The  final! 
Sort  is  by  fbme  called  Poire  de  Perle,  i.  e.  pearl 
Pear  5  they  are  of  a  rich  Water,  or  their  Juice, 
in  other  Terms,  has  a  rich  Flavour  $  they  are 
both  good ,  are  yellow,  and  keep  pretty  well. 
The  Tree  has  a  good  Appearance,  ihoots  ftrong, 
with  Very  large  Leaves.  The  Urge  Sort  is  like- 
wife  calTd  la  Mufette  fAnjou ,  i.  e.  the  Anjou 
Bagpipe. 

La  Poire  admni,  i.e.  the  admired  Pear,  is  round 
Jike  that  Sort  cril'd  Poire  Ognonet,  i.  e.  little  O- 
nion  Pear  -,  its  Juice  is  extreamly  fweet  and  high 
flavour'd,  and  is  an  extraordinary  Bearer. 

Uadmirt  Joannet,  i.  e.  the  admired  Iktle  John, 
is  le£s  and  longer  thgn  the  former.  It  is  fo  call'd, 
becaufe  its  time  of  Perfe&ion  is  about  St.  Johtfs 
Day. 

Vadmiri  roux  de  fours,  i.  e.  the  admired  Ruflet 
c£  Touq  ,  or  La  Poire  de  Cypre,  i.  e.  the  Cyprus 
Pear,  is  the  beft  Pear  of  this  Month,  almoft  round, 
of  a  brownifh  grey  Colour.  Its  Flefh  is  firm^ 
and  its  Juice  fugar'd  and  richly  flavour'd. 

La  Poire  tfAmbre,  i,e.  the  Amber  Pear,  of  by 
Come  calTd  Poire  a  la  Reyne,  i.  e.  the  Queen's  Pear, 
or  Mufcat  Robert,  is  a  fmall  Pear,  very  yellow, 
and  ambcr'd,  ihaped  like  the  Mufcat,  but  larger. 
Its  Flavour  is  extreamly  rich,  and  'tis  a  good 
Bearer  $  it  makes  a  handfome  Tree  with  yellow 
Wood. 

Le  Rouffelet  Hatif,  i.  e.  the  forward  little  rud- 
dy, or  Ruflet  Pear,  named  alfo  Perdreau  mufqute, 

I  i.  e. 
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i.  e,  the  ffiusked  Partridge,  is  very  like  the  com- 
mon Rouflelet,  and  is  nearly  as  good^  its  Juice 
being  very  delicious. 

Memorandum.  /  obferve,  that  the  Pears  men* 
tior?d  by  Mr.  Merlett  for  July,  come  little  lateir 
with  us9  than  they  do  about  Paris  j  there  is  hardly 
more  than  ten  Days  Difference. 

4 

.    Auguft  Pears,  &c: 

IN  Auguft  the  following  Pears  are  fit  for  eat- 
ing* viz. 
^  La  Poire  d'Efpagne^  i.  e.  the  Spanijb  Pear,  or 
by  fome  French  Gardeners  is  called  Poire  de  St. 
San/on,  that  is,  St.  Sampforis  Pear  5  it  is  large^ 
long  (haped^  yellow,  and  melting  j  it  bears  abun- 
dantly, and  fhould  be  gather'd  before  it  is  ripe, 
to  give  it  its  beuree,  or  butter'd  Quality.  This 
Pear  in  fome  Places  is  alfo  calFd  Grqffe  Cuiffe 
Madame ,  u  e.  Great  Lady's  Thigh,  and  at  Or- 
leans is  named  Poire  de  Beau  prefet^  i.  e.  a  Pear 
worthy  to  be  prefented. 

La  Jargonelle  is  long,  rediih,  and  not  fo  long 
as  die  former  >  it  is  a  little  dry  and  ftohy,  but 
has  a  good  Flavour ,  the  Juice  being  rich  and 
high  tafted. 

Le  parfum  de  ,Pan9  /.  e.  Paris  perfumed  Pear, 
is  pretty  large,  rather  long  than  round,  like  the 
Pear  calPd  in  French  Sucrfa  vert^  u  e.  green  fii- 
gar'd  Pear.  Its  Juice  is  extreamly  fweet  and  rich 
in  Flavour. 

La  Poire  de  Jajfemin^  i.  e.  the  Jeflamine  Pear, 
or  Vilaine  de  la  Reek,  is  of  midling  Size,  fome- 
what  longer  than  round  >  its  Juice  is  rich,  but 
the  Fruit  is  fubje£t  to  be  ftony.  v 

La  Grojfe  Mouille  bouche^  i.  e.  the  Great-mouth 
Water-pear,  or  Coule  Soif7  i.  e.  Quench-thirft^ 

or 
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or  as  fomc  other  French  Gardiners  namfc  ii^  U 
fir anc- Real  {P£fie\  is  Vlafgc  found  Pfear,  green- 
ffh  and  melting  j  of  a  pretty  good  Tafte  5  '  but 
grows  mealy  it  it  is  not  gathered  a  little  .before 
*tis  ripe>  the  Stalk  is  ttiick  andfhort,  'tis. a.  good 
Bearer.   *  /  .'  "  ' 

La  Chair  tJJani,  I  t/J&m'i  FtefK^of  /4 
Poire  de'  Prince^  i.  e.  the  Prince's  Pear,"ris  hot 
unlike-  the  &ouflelet  -,  it  has  A  Rofe-wafer'd  Jifice^ 
very  high  flavour'd>.  bears  well,- and  may  re  kept 
lorig  enough  without  rdttitlg,  which,  is  tQ6ge*s 
iieraliy  the  Fault  of  the  Suiimier  Fruits/  r"  •  '- 
La  ValUe ,  i.  e.  the  Valley-pear  ,  of  Pxitra  de 
Liquet^  it  h.  juicy  Pear*  k  tyatty^  and  fomewfla|: 
harih  no\tfand  then,  To  that  itikriothdwf^i^jtipK 
in  cfteem  as  it  has  been  formerly.  /'.,.'" 

.  La  Poire  a  deux  tefies9  i.  e.  the  doubie-h? 
Pearj  is  drackling,  ahd  full  of  fwebt  Juice,  ;will 
Jceiep  and  ripen  well  after  'tis  taken  #om  !,fhj£ 
Tree*  its  Fruit  gr&ws  vefry  l#ge  *a£d  g6oS  upoii 
Dwarfs;.    .  :.'■•    *  *  V  ;;  ^ 

*  Le  gfos  #  le  petit  6grfotefy  i.  e.  th£  great  and 
fmall  <3nion-pcai<s,  afe  musked  Slid  high.Hay our'd, 
found  i*  flat  and  yellow :  fliaped  fome^hat \  like 
Onions  $  ^  they  are  (iibjeft  now  and  tKpn '  to  be 
ftoriy,  but  are  excellent  Bearers. 

Le  grtis  Rouffelet  de  Rheims^  i.  e.  die  j^reafc 
kouflelet  from  Rheims^  is  generally  aflow'd  by 
all  to  be  one  of  the  bcftSuirinierPear^  Itisbut- 
fer'd  arid  melting,;  with  a  musked  Flavour,  and 
brings  much  larger  and  fairer  Fruit  in  Efpalicf 
than  in  opteii  Ground. 

~Le  petit  Rouffelet^  i.  e.  the  fmall  RouflMet,-  is 
greyer  and  more  fuflet  .thaii  the  former ; ,  it  does 
not  rot  fo  foon,  and  brings  its  Fruit  to  goodPeir- 
fe6tion  in  a  Standard,  and  by  that  Method  keeps 
longer,  and  is  better  tailed :  T^his  Fruit  is  fo  much 
Vol.  II.  F  Coveted 
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coveted,  that  we  plant  it  in  all  manner  of  Expo 
fitidns,  to  preserve  it  the  longer  among  us.  It 
is  calPd  about  Anjou,  le  Cirofle,  i.  e.  the  Qove- 
pear, 

JaPoire'San^uinaire,  i.e.  the  Bloody-pear,  is 
rather  a  Curiofity  than  valuable  at  the  Table  j  k 
is  fomewhat  like  the  Valley-pear  aforementioned, 
batisredwithin-fide^uice  to  theCore:  Itihou'd 
be  gather'd  before  it  is  ripe,  for  it  is  of  veryfhort 
Continuance. . 

La  Poire  de^Francb'tpane  is  finall,  green  and 
loagiih  j  its  Juice  is  extremely  fwect  and  de- 
licate. ,'"'.. 

La  Tftftfokfte,  i.  e.  the  perfum'd  Pear,  otFrio* 

teti  or  mPoiiouft\$C3SkaMuJiatverd9  i.e.  green 

rviufcat}   in  Anjou  it  is  named,  la  Verdette,  i.  e. 

r,  or  la  Poire  de  Tajle  Ribauf,   it 

reeniih,  with  a  musked  Juice,  *ti* 

,  and  makes  a  fine  Tree;  and  tho' 

gorbrittlePear,  its  Flefli  is  tenders 

j  well  for  a  Summer  Fruit. 

Admiral,  i.  e.  the  Admiral-pear,  is 

reddlfh,  rather  flat  than  long,  it  is  very  juicy,  with 

a  delicate  tender  Fleftij  bears  well,  and  is  never 

jftofly :  Tis  highly  efteem'd. 

La  Poire  de  Lombardie,  i.  e.  the  Lombard?' 
pear;  or  by  fome  French  Gardiners  la  Poire  de 
Milan,  t.  e.  the  Milan-pcm  i  is  large,  long,  and 
of  a  hjgh  musked  Flavour,  being  gathered  in. 
time  a  httle  before  'tis  ripe:  'Tis  a  good  Pear 
with  a  fugar'd  Juice. 

La  grot  Slant,  i.  e.  the  great  White,  is  a 
large  Pear,  long  and  flerider  towards  the  Stalk, 
and  pretty  big  about  the  Head :  *Tis  white  and 
very  melting  j  it  fhbuld  be  eaten  a  little  before 
it  is  ripe,  for  it  decays  qukklyj  the  Tree 
is  handfome,  with  large  Shoots  and  very  large 
Leaves.  VQtU- 
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IfOdorante  Mufqutey  i.  e.  the  Musk  Smelling- 
j>ear,  calj'd  in  fomc  places  Poire  de  Bourne  ^  ;.  *. 
the  Balm-pear  >  likewife  ,  Poire  ffAmidon^  i.  e. 
the  Starch-pear  5  or  elfe,  Poire  de  Fourmi,  i.  e. 
thePififiire-pear,  and  alfo$  Verge  fOr^  i.e.  Gpl- 
den  Rpdj  it  is  longiih,  wry  yellow,  dry,  anfi 
Jjighly  petfunfd. 

La  Brute  bonne^  i.  e.  the  good  Brute,-  is  thjqs 
called  ,  becaufe  of  the  Coarienefs  of  its  Flefh  > 
Jbut  'tis  very  juicy j  fweetj  and  liigb  flavoured: 
'Tis  a  green  pear,  and  ihould  be  eaten  betixne3  j 
its  Wood  £nd  Leaves  are  whitifh  and  farinacious 
orpowder'd.  ] 

La  Bergamotte  d'Efiiy  i.e.  the  Sumxner-Ber- 
gamy,  or  Bexgajriotte,  is  called  by  fome,  Bergar 
matte  de  Milan ,  i.  e.  Milan  Bergamy  j  and  Ber- 
gamotte  de  la  Beurriere^  i.  e.  the  Birtter-wotnan's 
Bergamy,,  'tis  a  large  green  Pear,  foft  and  mc^t;- 
£fflg>  *P  &.  *n  many  refpefe  like  the  Auttuwlfey- 
s&a&f.r  $qd  has  itsPamcuhriues.which  ape  e#cp{- 

Jejnt. 

,La  Fo£c  Afitfquee^  or  la  Bergamotte  Greque^  i.e* 

.the  Greek  Bergapot;  which  in  Anjou  they  call  lp 
Poire  de  JPiolfy)  i.  e.  the  Fiddle-pear  >  is  ajnipft 
round,  yeUpw,  and  a  great  Bearer  :  It  is  one  pf 
the  beft  Pears  for  plenty  of  Juke  and  rich  Fla- 
vour. 

Vlnconnue  Chefneau^  or  la  Fonddnte  de  Brejtj 
i.e.  the  Melting-pear  of  Brefi?  is  rather  long  than 
round :  It*  Juice  good  and  rich,  arf  extraordina- 
ry Beater,  and  in  fome  things  refembling  the 
double-headed  Pear?  or  Poiri  a  deux  teftes-,  .which 
is  rather  rounder  and  lefs  red  than  this  $  it  is  ill 
Gamed  a  pelting  Pear,  for  its  Flefh  is  rather 
.  brittle  or  cracklings  than  buttef  d  and  melting,- 

La  Grife  borne  y  u  e.  the  gotad  Grey  Pear^  caf 

h  Poire  de  For  eft  ,~  i.  e.  the  Foieft  Pear  >  alfc* 

•'-".  F  * 
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ealFd  la  Crapaudine ,  i.  e*  the  Toad-ftone  Pear; 
or  elfe  TAmbrette  dEfii^  i.  e.  the  Summer  Am- 
bret  $  fcnd  likewife  it  is  named  la  Rude  Epe'e,  i.  e. 
the  {harp  Sword-pear,  becaufe  of  its  prickly 
Wood  j  the  Fruit  is  of  the  Pear  make,  neither 
long  nor  round,  it  is. of  a  greyifh  Colour,  a  lit- 
tle buttcr'd  or  jnelting,  the  Juice  fweet  and  plear 
fant.  ' 

;  Le  Mufc  d*Efte\  i.  e.  the  Summer,  Musk-pear, 
otherwife  callM  le  Mufcat  de  Savoie,  i.  e.  the 
Savoy  Mufcat ,  or  *  Poire  aux  Mouches^  i.  e.  the 
Fly-pear,  or  POgnon  de  Vernon ,  or  Vernotfs 
Onion-pear,  is  a  kind  of  red  Orange-pear,  lefs 
round  than  long  $  it  is  large  and  beautifully 
coloured  with  yellow  and  red,"  it  lafts  a  long 
time.  * 

Le  Poire  d'Orange,  ire.  the  Orange  Pears,  are 
of  feveral  Kinds  $  FOrange  Commune ,  i.  e.  the 
common  Orange  Pear,  is  fmall  and  greenifh  j 
f  Orange  Royalle ,  i.  e.  the  Royal  Orange-pear, 
is  an  handfome  large  Fruit,  ana  very  good;  TO- 
range  mufyuie ,  i.  e.  the  musked  Orange-pear,  is 
of  a  flatter  Make,  and  fhould  be  eaten  before  it 
is  full  ripe,  for  it  is  very  fabjeft  to  rot  at  the 
Heart  $  and  fo  the  other  Orange-pears  fhould 
not  be  faffer'd  to  hang  too  long  upon  the  Tree 
before  they  are  eaten,  for  they  lofe  their  Good- 
nefs. 

La  Poire  de  Lichefrian^  is  longifh,  and  of  a 
ruflet  grey,  a  great  Bearer,  and  is  foft  and  melt- 
ing. 

La  Poire  dEau  Rofe^  i.  e.  the  Rofe- water 
Pear,  or  by  fome  called CdiHo-rofet^  i.e.  the  cur-* 
led  RofePear,  is  grey  and  round,  the  Stalk  very 
fhort,  and  the  Juice  fweet, ^  and  6f  a  Rofe-likc 

'*  flavour. 
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Le  Mufcat  cTAouft  ,  /.  e.  the  Augufi  Mufcat, 
is  calTd  la  Poire  d?  Avar  at ^  i.  e.  the  Averat  Pear, 
or  Poire  d*Robine9  or  Poire  de  la  HonvMe*  i.  e, 
the  Hanville-pear,  or  Poire  Royalley  i.  e .  the  &o)gl- 
pear,  is  flat  and  round,  and  has  a  hard  Flefh.  The" 
Fruit  comes  in  Cluftefs,  and  is  of  an  high  musk- 
ed  Flavour,  and  one  of  the  belt:  There  is  the* 
great  and  fmall  of  this  Sort.  There  is  harder 
and  dryer  than  the  large  kind,  which  has  the 
richeft  Musk  of  any  Pear. 

Le  parfum  d*Aouft9  i.  e.  the  Augufi  perfumed 
Pear,  or  la  Poire  de  Berny9  i.  e.  the  Bcrny-pear, 
is  longifh,  large,  and  of  a  good  Tafte.  It  is 
greenUh  and  fpotted. 

La  Cramoifine ,  /.  e.  the  Crimfon  Pear ,  is  a 
fmall  Pear ,  a  little  longifh ,  fomewhat  like  the 
Blanket  Pear,  but  thinner  >  the  Juice  is  very 
fweet,  and  'tis  a  great  Bearer, 

Le  bon  ChrStkn  Mufauie^  $.  e.  the  musked 
bon  Chretien^  or  good  ChrifHan ,  or  Poire  fans 
peau*  i9  e.  the  Pear  without  Skin^  is  rounder  and 
finaller  than  the  Summer  Sort  $  *  its  Skin  is  yel- 
low, and  its  Flefh  pretty  hard  >  it  is  one  of  the 
beft  Pears ,  and  the  nioft  in  Efteem  *  its  Juice 
very  fweet  and  delicious.  It  muft  be  grafted 
upon  a  free  Stock,  for  it  feldom  comes  to  any 
thing  upon  the  Quinct,  and  is  fo  fickle,  that 
even  though  it  is  graffed  upon  a  Pear  or  free 
Stock,  it  lafts  but  few  Years  >  it  thrives  better 
from  a  Bud  than  from  Cleft  Grafting,  for  the 
Cion  languishes  till  the  Incifion  is  intirely  re-? 
cover'd. 
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September  Pears. 

^J  September  the  following  Pears  arc  fit  for 
the  Tab![e,  waT  k  bon  Chrttien  d*Eft^  i.  e< 

F  3  th« 
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die  Summer  bon  Chretien^  or  by  fonie  call'd  Gracfo* 
lL  L  e.  the  delicate  Pear  >  it  is  a  large  yellow  Pear, 
\$tft  tepder  Flefh,  foil  of  fine  fugar'd  Juice,  oF 
a  longitfi  Make  >  'tis  a  pretty  good  Bearer,  chief- 
ly about  the  tops  of  the  Branches,  which  fhould 
riot  be  cut  off  in  more  than  from  thofe  Trees 
which  bear  in  the  fame  manner. 

La  Poire  de  SaJveati,  is  pretty  large,  round, 
and  flat,  a  Stalk  long  and  {lender*  its  Fruit  i$ 
fair  and  handfome,  of  a  fine  yellow  5  'tis  melt- 
ing, and  will  keep  pretty  well  -,  it  is  one  of  the 
(Weeteft  Pears,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
beft. 

La  Chambrette^  i.  e.  the  Chambrette  Pear,  is- 
large  and  longifh,-with  a  very  agreeable  melting 
Flelh  *  'tis  fo  named,  as  being  firffi  brought  among 
lis  by  the  Marquis  of  Cambray,  the  Author  of 
the  yirgoukufe  >  fome  call  it  la  Chambrette  d>Hy~ 
very  i.  e.  the  Winter  Chambrette, 

La  Poire  (TAnge^  i.e.  the  Angel  Pear,  isfome- 
what  like  the  Salveati  >  it  is  flatter  and  more 
melting,  but  has  not  fo  rich  a  Flavour,  rior  quite 
fo  fweet  a  Juice. 

La  Poire  de  mon  Diet*,  i.  e.  the  God's  Pear,  is 
an  handfome  Fruit ,  and  pretty  good,  of  a  yel- 
Jowifh  red,  and  juicy  enough,  not  fubjc£t  to  be 
ftony$  it  is  a  very  good  Bearer,  and  the  Pears 
ripen  upon  the  Tree  at  fome  diftance  of  Time 
from  one  another. 

La  Poire  de  Rofey  i.  e.  the  Rofe  Pear,  has  a  large 
found  Fruit ,  of  an  Onion  Make  *  its  Stalk 
is  very  long  and  (lender,  its  FJefh  is  a  little 
hard,  it /has  a  Rofe- water'd  Juice,  and  very 
good. 

''  La  Vertt  longuey  i.  e.  the  long  Green  Pear,  is 
alfo  call'd  Mouille  bouche  £Autotnne<>  i.  e.  the  Au- 
{unto  MoHifle  bouche^  or  Autumn  Mouth- water'd 
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Pear  1  its  Fruit  is  long  and  of  a  green  colour 
when  it  is  ripe,  is  very  melting,  and  of  a  very 
rich  Juice,  efpecially  when  it  grows  in  fiich  Land 
as  is  rather  dry  than  wet  5  it  thrives  better  ttpon 
a  Quince  Stock. 

La  Verte  longue  Suiffe ,  i.  e.  the  long  Green 
Pear  of  Switzerland^  or  Poire  panacbfe,  i.  e.  the 
ftreaky  or  ftrip'd  Pear,  has  the  fame  Qualities 
with  the  former  -,  its  Wood  is  mark'd  with  yellow 
and  green,  and  its  Fruit  a  little  ftrip'd,  and  eveij 
fome  of  its  Leaves.  I  found  this  Fruit  at  Ban- 
deville,  where  it  was  in  great  Efteem,  and  a  Ra- 
rity. 

Le  Beurie  Rouge ,  i.  e.  the  red  Beurie^  or  red 
Butter  Pear  3  it  is  calTd  likewife  by  fome  French 
Gardiners  Beurie  fAnjou^  i.  e.  the  Anjou  Butter 
Pear  >  fome  name  it  Poire  (Tjimboife  y  i.  e.  the 
•Amboife  Pear.  In  Normandy  it  is  calTd  Ifambtrt 
le  bon9  or  the  good  Lambert  $  it  is  a  large  Pear, 
long,  but  not  pointed,  well  coloured  3  it  is  fb 
butter'd  and  melting,  that  it  well  deferves  its 
Character  6f  Beurie  $  its  Juice  is  fugar'dand  high 
flavoured,  afod  it  ripens  off  the  Tree  like  the  o- 
ther  Beuries,  which  fhould  be  gather'd  before  they 
are  quite  ripe:  'Tis  the  beft  Pear  of  this  Seafon, 
as  theRouilelet  is  of  Summer  Pears,  and  the  bon 
Chretien  of  the  Winter. 

Le  Beurie  gris9  i.  e.  the  grey  Beureey  or  grey 
Butter  Pear,  comes  later  than  the  former,  and  is 
tart  and  more  melting  j  but  the  green  Beuree  1$ 
the  leaft  melting  of  any  of  the  Butter  Pears,  its 
Juice  more  flat,  and  its  Flavour  lefs  rich.  To 
keep  the  Beuree  a  long  time  in  eating,,  we  muft 
let  them  hang  upon  the  Tree  till  they  drop,  and 
plant  fome  Trees  of  them  againft  a  Wall,  to  the 
Weftern  Afpeft, 
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Le  Beurd?  blanc,  i.  er  the  white  Beuret,  or  by 
fome  French  Gardiners  call'd  Beuree  a  court e  queue, 
#.  e,  tlie  fhort  ftallf 'd  Beurte,  but  moft  common- 
ly calFd  Xtoyentf,  or  die  peon's  Pear,  aUo  Poire 
de  St.  Michel ,  i.  e.  St.  MichaeTs  Pear,  or  Mi-: 
^baelqws-pear  y  by  fome  ag^in,  it  is  c^l^d  Poire 
de  Neige,  u  e.  the  Snow-pear^  or  la  bonne  Ente, 
i,  i.  the  good  Graft;  it  is  fair, . large  and  a  gooa 
trait,  ofa  Citron  Colour,  .and  is  by  fome  call'4 
jppirp  dt  Citron,  i.  e.  Citron  or  Lemon-pear  -9  'tis 
very  melting. 

Le  fiarfum  d'Aoufi,  i.  e.  the  perfumed  Anguft- 
pear,  and  the  Brute  bonne,  are  likewife  in  eatings 
part  of  tjiis  Month. 

Prober  Pears. 

»  •»         #■  »  » 

TH  E  following  Pears  are.  fit  for  eating  in 
Offober ,  viz. 

The  MeJJtre  Jean, ..  is  of  feveral  Sorts  y  there  is 
the  White,  the  Gilded,  *nd  the  Grey  $  the  white 
Sort  ripens  firft,  has  its  Flefh  more  tender  than 
the  others^  and  its  Jpice  lefs  fiigar'dj  its  Whjtt> 
nefs  feems  to  proceed  from  fbnie  Diftemper  in 
the  Tree  5  for  when  the  Tree  is  very  vigorous, 
the  Fruit  is  better  coloured. 

Le  Mejfire  Jean  dore,  i.  e..  the  Gilded  Mon- 
fieur  John,  has  a  mQre  richly  fiigar'd  Juice  than 
the  former,  and  is  not  fo  uibj6tfc  to  be  ftpny  as 
the  Grey  Sort,  which  comes  later,  and  will  keep 
pretty  well,  and  has  an  extraordinary  rich  Jpice  j 
this  is  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  ancient  F*ijit%  i? 
in  eating  all  the  Autumn  Scafon,  whep  people 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  iii  the  Country  %  and 
therefore  one  ftiould  have  Plenty  of  'em  -,  the  firft 
pf  thefe  is  corruptly  call'd,  in  fome  Places  iq 
jfingland7  the  John  Dory. 
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La:ppire  de  Fig*f5  i.r.  the  Vine-warp .  by fomc 
cali'd  DmoifelUy  £  *,,the  La4y>Peai>  and  alfo 
la  Longe  queue  flAyou^  i. e.  the  Anjou  Long-Tail} 
\t  is  round  ^  of  agreyifh  brown  Colour,  veiy 
melting,  and  of  an  excellent  rich  Juice  \  the  Stalk 
is  extraordinary  long;  the  Fruit  fhould  be  ga- 
ther'd  before  it  bp  lull  ripe,  otherwifc  it  grow? 
mealy  and  foonrots, 

La  Ber gamut te  fjutomney  L  p.  the  Autumn 
Bergamot,  is  4  pretty  large  green  Pear,  a  little 
rough  coated,  of  a  flat  Make,  and  very  melting  * 
it  ripens  after  'tis  gathered  from  the  Tree,  and 
then  changes  its  green  to  a  yellowifh  Colour  >  it 
jkeeps  pretty  well.  — — -  To  bring  this  Fruit  fair 
and  gpdd,  and  make  the  Tree  give  us  good  Wood, 
2nd  confequenply  good  Fruit,  we  miift  expofc  it 
to  the  riling  or  fetting  Sun,  and  by  no  means  to 
the  violent  Heat  of  the  South  Sun,  which  would 
canker  the  Wood,  and  make  the  Fruit  fmall  and 
full  of  Cracks.  It  feldom  anfwers  our  Expecta- 
tions upon  Dwarfs  5  but  in  that  Cafe  the  ahoots 
mult  be  j>run'd  long,  if  we  expe£t  our  Wood 
well  nourifh'd  and  profitable  $  'tis  one  of  our 
beft  Fruits,  but  we  leldom  find  enough  Trees  of 
them  in  the  fruit  Gardens.  The  Autumn-pears 
fhould  always  be  more  in  number  than  the  othcrsji 
becaufe  its  Fruit  is  almoft  h^lf  our  Diet,  and  is 
wholfome.  We  fhould  plant  fome  of  this  Kind 
pf  Bergamot  to  the  Setting  Sun  $  the  Juice,  in- 
deed, will  be  lels  perfumed,  but  the  fweet  or  fii<? 
gar'd  Tafte,  which  is  the  Glory  of  moft  Winter 
pruit§  will  make  good  the  want  of  the  high  Fla- 
vour, The  Water,  or  Juice  of  the  Bergamot; 
js  the  qoldeft  of  all  Fruits. 

La  Bergamatte  Suijfe^  i.  e.  the  Bergamot  of 

Switzerland,  is  fiercer  than  the  others  5   it  is  a 

jfat  made  Fruif  and  very  meltings  ftreak'd  with 
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f'  reen  and  yellow,  and  its  Wood  the  fame;  it 
ears  well  and  covets  a  WaH,  but  Kttle  Sun. 
This  Pear  is  no  lefs  good  than  curious,  and  is 
the  forwardeft  of  the  Berganlots,  and  die  veiy 
,  beft. 

La  Bergartiotte  Mufattt*  u  e.  the  musfc'd  Ber- 

famot,  or  la  Poire  du  Colombia  i.  e.  the  Dove: 
ear,  or  Poire  de  Sicile^  i.e.  the  Sicilian  Pear,  or 
te  petit  Mufcat  dAutomne^i.  e.  the  little  Autumn 
Mufcat,  *  is  a  fmall  dry  Pear^  very  high  flavour'd, 
a  great  Bearer,  and  makes  "ah  excellent  Sweet- 
meat. 
La  Bergamotte  bdiarde,  i.  e.  the  baftafd  Ber- 

rot,  is  large  and  flat,  ftrea!c?d  with  Grey,  bears 
Ropes  of  Onions,  its  Fleih  brittle,  or  a  pret- 
ty good  Water,  and  fhould  be  gather'd  a  little 
before  it  ripens. 

La  Bergamotte  tardive^  i.  t.  the  late  Bergamot^ 
or  Bergamotte  de  Pdgues^  i.  e.  the  Eafter  Berga- 
mot,  is  more  in  Efteem  than  the  former,  becaufe 
of  its  long  keeping,  tho'  its  other  Qualities  are 
the  fame  $  it  is  very  common  in  Anjou^  but  very 
rare  about  Paris. 

La  belle  13  bonne ,  i.  e.  the  fair  and  good 
Pear,  is  a  large  Pear,  long  and  pointed,  of  a 
gfeyifh  red*  theFlefh  is  tender  and  delicate,  but 
muft  be  eaten  juft  in  Time,  for  it  prcfently  de- 
cays. 

Le  petit  Oingr  t.  e.  the  little  Lard  Pear,  is  of 
a  middle  Size,  almoft  round,  but  of  unequal 
Shape,  rather  green  than  yellow 5  4tis  one  o£ 
the  moft  melting  delicate  Pears,  and  bears  very 
well.    - 

.  Le  Befi  d*Hery^  i.  e.  the  Wilding  oflfyyFo- 
reft^  is  a  round,  yellow,  rough  coated  Pfcar,  of 
a  middle  Size,  better  baked  tnan  raw,  having  4 
Fennel-like  Flavour,   which  is  good  in  baked 
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Peats.  It  comes  from  the  LoWer  Brittany •  froni 
the  Foreft  oflfrry,  from  whence  it  took  it$  Name: 
Bejy  or  Bejier*  fignifiesWiIdiiigin5r/>/^7,  2V5r* 
frtandy9  apd  (everal  other  Provinces. 

Le  Chat  bru\t%  i.  e.  the  tnjrnt  Cat*  otherwifc 
tall'd  la  Puczlk  de  Xaintonge,  i.  e.  tne  Xaintcng 
Virgin,  isaUptlelongifliandpointed,  very  brown, 
ttelting,  and  df  a  rich  Water  j  it  prefently  grows 
mealy. 

Le  bee  d?Ore7  L  e.  the  Goofe-bill-pcar,  com- 
ftonly  caird  te  Martin  Sec  de  Bpurgogney  i,  e.  the 
Burgundy  drjr  Martin-pear,  is  a  fmall  Pear,  dl- 
n  mott  round,  of  a  rafdifh  broWnj  its  Stalk  ii 
thick  and  long,  it  is  a  little  melting,  and  &wdl 
tafted. 

La  Poire  de  St.  Denis  d?Angersy  i.  e.  St.  Denis 
of  Angers  Pear ,  is  large ,  fair ,  long,  and  yel- 
low j   its  Flefh  is  brittle  and  crackling,  and  its 
Juice  richly  fiigar'd*  it  is  much  eftetffi'd  about 
Anjou. 
VAmadote,  i.  e.  the  Amadot-pear,  is  flat  fha- 
_  ped,  yellow,  a  rough  Coat,  dry  and  high  fla- 
tour'd ;  it  is  fo  caH'tf  from  being  found  £m  iri 
a  Wood  in  Burgundy,  belonging  to  the  Lady 
Oudotte  j  when  it  was  wild  its  Wood  Was  full 
of  Thorns ,  but  by  cultivating  it  upon  Quince 
Stocks,  it  lofes  its  Thorns,  tho'upon  free  Stocks 
it  retains  them  $  but  yet  upon  the  free  Stock  thd 
Fruit  is  preferable ;  it  has  more  Juice,  andisrtiore 
melting,  and  may  be  placed  among  the  beft.  This 
Fruit,  as  well  as  other  dry  and  perfiim'd  Fruits, 
are  much  better  upon  dry  Soils  than  upon  wet 
and  moift  Lands  the  latter  bringing  large,  but 
Watry  and  infipid  fruit.    Chiefly  it  fhould  be 
pbferv'd,  that  all  of  ihi  melting  or  butter  Pears, 
•  which  feldom  are  vfery  high  flavoured,  fhould  be 
piloted  in  light  Soils  j  and  it  has  been  an  Qbfer- 
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vation  worthy  Notice,  that  the  B euree  Pears, ,  or 
thofc  that  are  melting  like  the  Thorn-pear,  /\E- 
(bajirie,  &c.  are  greatly  improved  by  Grafting 
them  upon  the  Jmadotte  $  for  the  Juices  or  Sap 
of  the  Amadotte  is  musk'd  and  richly  flavour'd  $ 
and  the  Beurees  or  melting  Pears  which  are  graffecj 
upon  it,  are  perfumed  by  it. 

Poire  St.  Francois,  i.  e.  the  St.  /r^wm-pear,  is 
very  large,  long,  and  yellow  5  it  bakes  very  well! 

.  but  is  rather  too  harfh  to  eat  raw.  - 

Poire  de  Ronvilkj  i.  e.  the  Ropville^pear,  is 
large,,  long,  and  green  $  but  grows  yellow  in  ri- 
pening* it  bakes  well,  but  is  extrc^m  good  roarte4 
in  Wood  Embers.  ., 

VEpm  Rofe,  i.  e.  the  Thorn  Rofe,  is  of  two 
Sorts,  the  earlieft  ripe  is  rather  loi\g  than  round 
and  brings  a  &ir  large  Fruit,  intermixt  with  yelt 
low  and  grey  *  it  has  a  ftrong  rofy  Flavour.  The 
fetter  Sort  is  fomewhatlike  fhe  Port ail9  or  Gate-? 
pear>  it  is  flatter,  and  has  lef$  of  the  rofy  Flavour 
than  the  forward  Kind. 

Poire  de  Lanfac,  1.  e,  the  Lanfack-pear,  is  -al-s 
to  call'd  la  Daupbine,  i.e.  the^  Dauphin-pear, 
pomes  from  $.  Village  named  Haze  >  it  is  a  imall, 
round,  yellow,  rough  Pear,  and  one  of  tjie  moft 
melting  Sorts :  ?Tis  efteem'd  one  of  the  beft.  It 
holds  fit  for  eating  a  long  time,  even  till  January^ 
if  they  are  gathcr'd  late  >  for  they  will  hang  upr 
on  the  Tree  after  the  Leaves  are  fallen,  and  till 
the  hard  Frofts  begin  $  it  is  likewife  call'd  Fran-, 
cbipane  (TJutumne^  i.  e.  Autumn  Franchipan,  ber 
caufe  of  its  rich  fugar'd  Juice,  but  better  known 
by  the  Name  of  Dauphin  Pear.  Madame  de  Lan- 

facj  who  was  Lady  of  Hazi9  was  Governefs  to 
the  Dauphin  of  France ,  afterwards  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  in  that  Time  it  was  i^med  the 
in-pear. 
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Pears  ^W  /»  November. 

IN  November  is  fit  for  eatings  the  FtrgouU»fe9 
which  came  from  the  Village  call'd  Virgo*- 
/?*,  near  Limoges  in  France^  of  which  place  the 
Baron  of  Cbambray  was  Lord  5  fo  that  in  that 
Country  it  is  called  the  Cbambreffe  3  it  is  a  large 
tang  gre^*  Pear,  which  grows  yellow  in  ripen- 
ing y  it  is  one  of  the  firmed  Beureesy  and  very 
good*  it  lafts  fit  for  the  Table  a  long  Time,  but 
muft  not  be  kept  clofe  nor  laid  upon  Deal-boards, 
or  Straw,  no  more  than  the  other  Beurees9  or  melt- 
ing Pears,  which  are  apt  to  take  the  Tafte  from 
any  thing  they  touch:  But  they  may  fefely  be 
laid  upon  Shelves  made  of  Oak,  or  cover'd  with 
Plaifter  of  Paris,  or  elfe  if  we  have  any  particu- 
lar Flavour  which  we  would  give  them,  we  may 
perfume  Skins  of  Leather  to  our  liking,  and  lay 
thefe  Pears  upon  them,  they  will  loon  take  the  * 
Scent  we  dehgn  them.    The  Tree  is  one  of  the 
faireft  of  all  the  Pears,  as  well  for  the  fine  Ver- 
dure of  its  Leaves,  as  for  its  plenty  of  Sap,  which 
pujfhes  forth  large  and  vigorous  Shoots  5  there- 
fore where  a  Tree  dies  or  languiihes ,   plant  a 
Virgouleufe  in  its  place,  and  it  will  foon  fill  the 
Vacancy :  However  one  may  have  too  many  of 
them  j  but  what  I  fay  is  only  to  inform  a  young 
Gardiner,  that  the  rirgoukuje  will  (boner  make 
good  a  Deficiency  in  a  Plantation,  than  any  other 
good  Pear  that  I  know  of. 

If  we  gather  this  Fruit  before  it  is  ripe  it  is 
apt  to  wither  >  it  rather  choofes  to  be  cultivated 
as  a  Dwarf  than  in  a  Standard,  for  the  Fruit  is 
very  tenderly  join'd  to  the  Tree,  and  a  little 
Wind  breaks  it  off ,  and  if  it  hangs  too  long 
upon  the  Tree,  it  lofes  of  its  Excellence, 
1  and 


and  hardly  is  brought  to  melt,  but  it  lafts  lor** 
gcr. 

We  may  treat  this  fort  in  Efpaliers,  or  againft 
W4&*  lyijig  to*  the  Eajft  or  Weft  Sun,  but  ne- 
\&  to  the  Souths  which  makes  the  Tnte  turn 
*wtl©W  *  ^p4  (Clacks  the  Fruit,  neither  will  xhe 

|*wt  &*$>,  ( 

T!w*e  :is  <#*e  fort  whkh  is  very  i**e,  the 
Wood  >s,r^4  and  the  Ficuit  of  phe  feme  Colour.* 
it  is  jfit  fpr  eating  fomewhat  later  than  the  o- 
ither,  jand  tofts  good  till  Eekntarp.  It  has  the 
„fcme  (Qj^Uties  of  the  other  Firpuhufe^  except 
Jjfat  %js  •.!&$  njekirg  or  butter'd.  We  fhould 
<grtfft  #Jhis  r$*e  fisyrt  upon  the  common  Pirgouleufe.y 
ff  ^we  f  xpcSt  the  Fruit  large  and  in  good  Per- 

IJ  Am/writ  ^  i.  $.  the  Ambrettej  is  a  round 
Pe*r,  <pf  a  greenjih  grey  Colour,  in  ftrong  ftiff 
Ground,  but  is  whitifh  jn  fendy  Land*  it  is  ve- 
*y  making*  ;ag4  of  a  rich  Water.  I  efteem  it 
one  of  the  baft  Pears,  though  it  is  a  Wilding, 
jas  one  may.  difcover  by  its  thorny  Wood.  It 
.brings  better  Fruit,  being  grafted  upon  the  Quince 
than  ujjpn  the  free  Stock  j  the  lattef  fuhjeft- 
ing  the^Fruit  to  be  ftony,  and  of  a  greener  Co- 
lour than  the  other,  as  it  retains  more  of  the 
Wilding  9  but  the  Quincfe  Stock  foftens  and 
rc&ifies  it  j  this  Fruit  is  in  high  Efteem  every 
where. 

Le  Afarqtifsy  /.  e.  the  Marquis,  is  a  targe  green 
Pear,  which  grows  yellow  in  ripening.  It  is  ki 
oinany  thiftgs  like  the  Winter  bm  Chretien;  its 
Stalk  is  long  and  {lender,  and  its  Flefh  very  melt- 
ing, and  buttered,  its  juice  fweet and  richly  musk^ 
ed,  *  fomewhat  fugar'd  like  the  Water  of  the  A£ef- 
fire  Jean  Pear*  it  makes  a  good  Tree^  and  bears 
'  well }  and  the  Sap  is  fo  vigorous^  that  'tis*  always 
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veil  furatfhed  with  Wood  j  this  Poar  is  one  o£ 
jtheiieft- 

r  LaPosr;  de  Mtftki  i.  *.  the  Afa&f-pear,  is  by 
fomecaUViP^4fej?n?/r*,  #\  *.  the  Prieft's  Pear, 
isalmoil  rounds  ifreak'd  with  ray  and  brown* 
Jits  Stalk  is  thick apdihorti  its Jiuee fwoet,  and 
of  a  JLafc-like  Flavour*  it  holds  a  long  whiilc  in 
eatwg*  and  tho'  th/eFloih  he  crackling  and  hrit- 
rtle,  'tis  tender  and  delicate. 

La  Poirt  dyEpihe3  i.  1.  the  Thorn  Fear*  is 
and  ahnoft  of  an  oval  Figum;  it  has  a 
Sttle  dwelling  near  the  Stjdk,  which  renders  that 
a  little  fleftiy .  It  tijnjs  yeilpw  in  ripening)  and 
is  very  melting  and  high  musked.  I  think  it  s 
one  of  the  heft  mating  Pears  we  have*  espe- 
cially if  it  be  upon  a  tree  -Stock,  for  upon  the 
Qjjince  the  Fnut  fopi*  decays.  Why  it  &  call'd 
the  Thorn  Pear,*  I  can't  conceive,  for  .there  ate 
no  Thorns  upon  the  Tree*  the  Avibrette  might 
.rather  (feCervc  that  Name^  whofe  Wood  is  very 
thorny. 

.  By  Experience  I  find  the  Fruit  is  much  better 
in  light  fcndy -Ground*  than  hi  fiat  heavy  Land  3 
for  in  the  latter,  'tis  always  watry  and  infipid  > 
and  in  that  Cafe  we  Should  put  Sand  about  the 
Roots,  rather  than  Dung  *  for  I  find,  that  Sand 
fo  apply'd  give;  the  Fruit  a  rich  Flavour.  Wc 
fhoutd  likewife  do  the&me  to  Peach-Trees,  Fig* 
Trees,  and  feme  others,  when  they  are  planted 
in  heavy  Ground ;  for  though  in  a  ftrong  Soil 
they  bear  large  Fruit,  it  is  teldom  good  for  any 
thing. 

.  VEfergem*?  k  a,  krge  Peat,  ray- like  the 
Franc-real  inFruit,  Wood,  and  Leaf,  and  might 
juftiy  be  namqd  the  Frtnc+eal  Beurte.  Its  Juice 
is  fwect ,  and  it  is  a  great  Bearer,  bringing  its 

.Fmt.^.lp^.of.tlv:.SIiMtt  or  like  Ropes  of 
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Onions :  This  does  much  'better  upon  a,  fofe 
Stock,  than  upon  the  Quince  5  for  upon  the  lat- 
ter it  is  foon  mealy,  and  (hould  ratljer  bte  eatci* 
a  little  grefcft  than  ripe.  We  fhould  obfejve,* 
that  thafir  Fruits  which  are  fubjeft  to  rot  Toon, 
or  grow  hiealy,  are  much  mended  by  Graffihg 
upon  free  Stocks  $  for  the  Quince,  which  brings 
a  dry  harfh Fruit,  communicates  its  Harfhnefi 
and  Drynefs  to  the  Frait* grafted  upon  it;  and 
likewife  fuch  kinds  of  Fruit  Ihoiild  be  gather'd 
{boner  than  others,  before  the  Sap  flackensf  in  its 
Motion,  for  theq  the  Fruit  dries  and  rots  looner 
than  thlofe  which  have  had  lefs  Time  upctot  the 
Tree.  -..''" 
•  Louife*  Bonne  is  a  large  Pear,  of  a  very  long 
Make,  and  of  a  ^earl-like  Figure :  'Tis  whitifh  and 
very  melting,  if  we  do  not  eat  it  too  foon.  It 
comes  from  Poitou^  the  Lady  of  Which  place  was 
named  Louife,  2nd  had  fo  great  an  Efteem  for 
this  Fruit,  that  it  was  call-  d-thc  Laui/e-Bo?mey  of 
Gpod  Louifa. 

Le  Martin-Sec  de  Champagne^  i.  e.  the  Chani* 
pagne  dry  Martin-pear,  is  rather  long  than  round, 
well  coloured,  and  ftreak'd  with  red  and  grey. 
It  has  a  fugar'd  and  high  flavoured  Water,  but 
is  a  little  fubje£fc  to  beftony.  It  bears  abundantly, 
and  is  in  eating  about  three  Months.  'Tis  in 
-high  Efteem  every  where. 

Parfum  d*Hyvery  i.  e.  the  Winter  perfumed 
Pear,  is  ah  excellent  Pear  for  baking  j   'tis  large,    - 
round,  and  well  coloured  with  yellow.    'Tis  a 
good  Bearer. 

Citron  mufquiey  i.  e.  the  musked  Lemon,   or 
Citron  Pear,  is  almoft  round,   finely  coloured 
with  yellow  and  red,  very  high  flavour'd-and    ' 
a  little  dry;  but  *tis  to  be  watch'd  and  taken 
when  it  begins  to  fmell,  for  then  its  Watef  is 

more 
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toore  delicate  and  foft  to  the  Palate.  It  is  bet- 
ter in  tnoift  Grounds,  than  in  dry  fandy  nla- 
bes^  as  are  moft  of  the  dry  perfumed  or  musiced 
Beare. 

La  Poire  A  Jahujte  is  large ,  and  refembles  the 
pound  Pear,  but  is  yellower  and  more  pointed 
towards  the  Stalk  >  its  Flefh  is  fo  melting,  and 
its  Water  fo  richly  fugar'd  and  perfum'd,  that 
mth  good  Reafon  it  may  be  faia  to  excite  Jea- 
loufy  among  the  Pears  of  this  Seafon,  as  its  Name 
intimates.    It  fhould  not  be  too  ripe  when  'tis 

father'd,  for  dfe  it  would  be  too  melting,  and 
cep  little  j  for  moft  of  the  melting  Pears  rot 
ttacJdy,  if  they  hang  too  long  upon  the  Tree. 
This  lort  upon  the  free  Stock  keeps  a  long  time  j 
but  when  it  is  grafted  upon  aQuincd  Stock,  the 
Emit  loon  decays. 

Le  Bezy  de  £>uiffby ,  b  a  little  Pear,  almoft 
found,  verybrowrt  and  melting.  It  was  firft 
found  in  the  Foreft  of  ^uijfoy  in  Brittany^  where 
It  is  calTd  Ruffet,  or  petit  Beurie  dHyver*  i.  e. 
little  Winter  Beurie.  Its  Water  is  extrcamly  rich 
and  vinous,  preferving  ftill  fomething  of  the  Wild* 
Sng  it  was  taken  from  *  'tis  an  extraordinary  Bear- 
er^ and  brings  its  Fruit  in  Clufters. 

Le  farfum  d  Jutvmn>  i.  e.  the  Autumn  perfum'd 
Pear,  is  pretty  lame  and  long  *  'tis  very  much 
feuvked  and  high  flavour'd  for  one  of  the  Beurie 
&ace»  or  fiich  as  have  a  melting  Flefh. 

Le  Saffron  dffyver,  i.  e.  the  Winter  Saffron 
)?ear,  is  by  fome  call'd  Orange  de  St.  Lo9  i.  e.  St. 
i^OraqeePearj  the  Fruit  is  large  and  round,  of 
a  grey  (Jolour,  and  its  Flefh  very  melting,  and 
Ota  yellow  Colour  *  it  lafts  good  a  long  time,  is 
weU  efteem'd,  and  bears  very  well.  It  does  bet- 
ter ifpon  a  free  Stock  thap  upon  (he  Quince. 
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La  RouJJeUne^  is  very  like  the  Martin-Sec ,  tU 
Champagne^  or  Champagne  dry  Martin-pear,  but 
is  a  little  more  pointed,  arid  yellower, .  The  Stalk 
is  very  long  and  (lender,  like  that  call'd  Poire  de 
Vigne^  or  Vine-pear.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  Bea- 
rieS)  delicately  musked,  like  the  Pear  named  Ro~ 
bine,  which,  in  my  Opinion  ^  is  tjie  beft  of  the 
musked  Race.  It  is  likely  this  Fruit  was  named 
Rouffeliney  becaufe  its  mdfting  Flefli,  and  extra- 
ordinary musked  Flavour  is  fbmewhat  like  the 
Roujfekt.  If  this  Fruit  was  more  cpnftant  in  its 
Ripening  and  Perfe&ion,  I  fhould  efteem  it  tie 
beft  of  the  Winter  Fruits  *  but  lome  Years  it  i$ 
dry- and  high  flavour'd,  and  in  others*  it  is 
melting  and  of  a  very  different  Relifhj  fo  that 
the  Palate  does  not  know  what  to  expert  from 
it. 

Bergatnotte  Crejffane^  is  Urge  and  flat,  of  a  yel- 
lowifti  grey  Colour ;  theFIefh  is  veiy  melting, 
and  the  Juice  richly  fugar'd  and  vinous.  'Tis  i 
rare  and  excellent  Fruit,  and  brings  a  great  deal 
of  Wood  >  is  much  better  upon  the  free  Stock 
than  upon  the  Quince. 

December  Pears. 

I.N  December  the  following  Pears  are  in  Sea* 
fon. 
La*Vilandryy  or  by  fome  called  le  Bezy9  i&i 
pretty  large  Pear,  almoft  of  an  oval  Shape,  and 
of.  a  yellowifb  Colour,  very  m&tirig  arid  \frell 
^flavour'd,  efpecially  when  it  grows  in  light  fan? 
dy  Eandj  itlaftsgooda  long  time,  and  is  a  goo& 
Bearer,  bringing  its^Fttlit  in  Gitfters :  The  Tree 
makes  a  good  Appearance,  the  Leaves  very  long, 
narrow  and  pointed  *  and  its  Fruyt  may  very juff- 
Jy  deferve  our  Care  as  one  of  thebeftof  this  Month; 
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•  VEpine  tongue  ^Hyber^  i;  e.  the  long  Winter 
Thorn-pear,  is  by  fomt-'ftmib  Gardiners  called 
Ferte  longue  (THyverj  i:  e.  the  long  green  Win- 
ter-^ear,  and  in  fomc  places  the  Winter  Mouille 
Bouchers  very  melting,  and  of  a  rich  Water*  it 
is  fomewhat  like  the  Autumn  Thorn-pear,  but 
is  rather  larger  and  longer,  and  does  not  grow 
mealy  in  ripenirtg :  >  It  kfts  a  long  time,  and  is 
one  of  our  t>eft  Peata 

Poire  de  Satin^  i.  e.  the  Satin-pear,  is  almoft 
round,  white  and  fikiooth-coatea  >  its  Flefli  is 
veiymeltihg,  and  its  Water  t  extremely  fagar'd  * 
it  lafts  good  three  Months,  and  brings  plenty  of 
Wo&d  "arid  Fmit  every  Year,  which  isiomewhat 
particular  in  a  Pear-Tree.  * 

Cblmar*)  is  a  large  Pear  fomewhat  refembling 
the  Urge  Autumn  Jiergamot,  but  a  little  mope 
pointeds  its  Flefh  is  bun£rtlv  but  not  very  melt- 
ings itsjuice  fugar'd  and  rich  5  it  bears  well  and 
ihoots  plentifully  5  it  fiacr Hot  been  long  about 
jParis,  \Jtnno  1696]  and  is  yet  pretty  rare,  but 
fo  good  a  Fruit  cannot  be  long  in  a  lew  Hands ; 
It  lafls  the  beft  part  of  the  Winter.  . 

Merveiile-  d'Hyver^  i.  e.  the  Wonder  of  the 
Winter,  is  a  roundiih  Pear,  but  fometsmes  of  an 
unequal  Figure  $  this  is  one  of  the  beft  melting 
Beur&S)  'tis  of  a  Greenifh  Colour  Kke  the~little 
Bergamo t,  but  is  fomewhat  richer  in  its  Fla- 
vour. •.  '     •*... 

Poire  BronzSe,  L  e.  the-Brafs  Peaiy  fo  named 
becaufe  of  its  Colour,'  is  much  like  a  large\2(w 
.  Chretien r>  it  is  a  fair  large  Fruit,  fit  ibr  baking, 
and  is  richly  flavoured"  by  that  means.  •  . 

La  Miffire  Jean-  d^Hyver^  i.  e.  the  Winter 
Monfieur  Jobn^  by  fome  called,  Marion  £•  Amiens ^ 
and  Poire  de  Ver^  i.  e.  the  Worm-pear,  is  fotoe- 
what  .like  the  common  Meffire  Jeany  but  clear 
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and  more  pointed*  it  holds  good  a  long  ttm^ 
its  Wa*er  is  richly  filgpr\i,  its  Fldh  is  brittfc 
and  crackling,  without  meking  at  all  in  the 
Mouth. 

La  P  tire  ek  Mauritania  i.  #.  the  Moor's  Pear* 
is  of  a  Wack  brown  Colour*  a  little  touch'dwith 
red$  and  a  little  pointed  in  its  Make:  It  is  called 
by  Come  te  Suorin  mir*  i.  e,  the  black  Sugar* 
pears  its  Juice  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  Mefr 
fire  Jean. 

UArcb&uC)  i.  t.  the  Ardi-Duke's  Pc&r,  * 
round  and  yellow,  reffetabHng  the  Pears  called 
Petit  Oing  before-mentioned,  bfct  is  later  tod 
much  better;  It  is  pacltfog,  and  has  afweet  and 
agreeable  Juice;  it  is  one  of  our  beft* 

.  Bwrte  tTHyvtrs  i.*.  thte  Winter  Beur&f  is  call- 
ed in  fomt  places  in  France^  te  GatelUer^  arid  Jer 
nart-pearj  'tis  large  and  grech*  of  *  *°ng  ^^ 
Shaw:  Its  Flefh  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Be* 
ree  Race,  but  t*  better  baked  than  raw* 

La  France  Real)  or  otherwife  called  m$renckf 
Gr*fi  mivet*  is  a  large  Pear,  aknoft  found,  of  a 
yeliowiih  Colour  %  *tas  one  ofthebeft  baking  Pearl; 
There  is  a  finail  fort  of  this  which  is  found  and 
y<#ow,#and  very  dry,  but  wdl  tafted  %  the  Ker- 
nel is  very  large,  the  Fruit  is  lafting,  and  the 

Le  Milan  tfHgver*  i,*..  the  Wjnttr M&^pear, 
called  fometimes  le  Milan  r<mi+  i.  e.  the  round 
Mtlau-pw,  is  not  uriike  the  common  Berga- 
mot*  halt  its  Coat  left  rough. 

La  PHre  df  Tfyinam&ovr ,  is  large  ^  long, 
and  yellow  $  in  ripenmg  very  Eke  the  Roifr 
vift>pe»r  before  de&ribed  :  it  is  hifehly  per- 
fumed, its  Flclh  brittle  but  tender,  and  its  Juide 
*ich. 
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La  Poire  de  Portugal^  $.  e.  the  iVrfag^Z-pear, 
is  not  veryl^rge,  but  is  high  flayour'd,  and  very 
agreeable. 

*  La  St.  Germain,  or  as  ibme  call  ify  Tlricmu* 
14  Fare*  is  large  and  long,  its  Flcfh  butter'd  and 
melting,  like  enough  to  the  Fngoukuft  *  it  is  an 
extraordinary  Fruit  for  Goodnefs  and  keeping, 
3nd  holds  in  eating  a  longtime*  fo  that  we  ihcnrd 
ka#e  a  good  many  Trees  of  it,  which  make  % 
handfome  Appearance  and  bear  well  >  we  owe 
this  excellent  Fruit  to  a  Wilding  which  was 
found  upon  the  Banks  of  the  River  de  la  Fwrey 
in  the  Parifh  of  St.  Germain;  and  altho'  it  has 
been  grafted  and  cultivated  with  all  imaginable 
Care,  its  Wood  is  ftill  inclining  Co  be  thorny^ 
the  Leaves  arc  lone  and  narrow,  and  feem  in- 
clined to  fhut  up  like  thofe  of  an  Orangertree 
that  wants  Water,  Some  have  difputed  whether 
thtSt*  Germain  and  Id  Fare  art  not  two  different 
Fruits*  for  my  own  part,  Ifliall  not  (fettle  that 
Point >  if  there  is  any  difference,  f  think  the 
St.  Gdrmain  is  the  fmalkr,  greener,  and  lefs  melt- 
ing of  the  t^ro  5  but  yet  the  Wood  and  the  Leaves 
are  alike,  and  in  forae  Years  their  Fruit  is  very 
Nearly  the  fame :  However,  I  think  the  St.  Gerr 
mam  is  worth  all  the  Winter  Fruits;  it  has  all 
the  good  Qualities  pf  jhe  Firgmkuftj  and  none 
of  the  had  ones. 

La  Poire  de  Nafies ,  i.  *«  die  Naftes^peur^  is 
yellow,  rough  coated,  flat,  and  its  Flefli  of 
the  Samrte  land)  'tis  a  groat  Bearer,  its  Leaf 
very  loos  and  qprro w,  and  euri'd  in  a  particular 
manner. 
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Pears  JMtf-fc  January;;  : 

* 

During  the  Month  of  y^'ary,  ahd  the ^fol- 
lowing, thie'Fniicery  will  furniih  us  with 
the BotiOhretien,  which  is  of  fevcral ilbbrts, ;  There 
is  firft,  thd Bon  Chretien  dori,  i.e.  the  :giHed Bon 
Chretien,  which  is  the  tendercft  and  firfb  ripe  j 
then  Hwe  have'  k  Bon  Tlbretien  d'Auche, .  which  vhas 
no  Kernel,  or  Sanstyipiny  it  is  tl^e  beft  foft  at 
jtucbe^  but  not  about  Paris  j   it  cokxu&  like  the 
other  ito*  C^rf/i^Xi^according  to  the  Afpefl:  we 
give  it,*:  imich  bettcrin  Efpalier  or  againft  a  Wall, 
thah:in  a  Dwai£  •<  As  the  Infeft  called  the  -Ti- 
ger dbas  ihewn  it  felf  fb ;  powerful'  aa  Enemy  to' 
this  Tree,  we  ihovld  nbt;.e^pofe  it  fully  td  the 
South  Sun,  but  rather -tx>:  the  £^  azfKejkj  Afrhicb 
indfaed  g&es  us  grcenier  Fruit,  but  they  never- 
thdefs  ripen  well  in-  the  Houfe,  and.  come  to  a 
good-Golour ;:  ?T&  to  .be  obferved  that  in  thefe 
cooler  arid  moifter  Situations,  this  Tree;  preferves 
ks  Leaves  fgceen  aud?Araiig  till  the  end  of  Au- 
tumn. '•   •  *  • '  •/   •'/•  V  -rr\ :     i; 

Le  Bom  Chretien  wrd^  v.- e.  the  green  Bon  Cbre- 
Hen,  ha&  the  moft  Jliipc^  and  lafts  till  Jd^n7  and 
JV/^y,  iwhen  it  is  ruitivatcd  upon  a  free  Stock : 
Id  ripening  it  turn^  yellow.  There  is  a  long  and 
a  round  kind,  but  the  beft  is  of  a  Bottle  Shape, 
Wp  imjft  be  fare ibt  to.  expbfe  thefe  forts  in  too 
hotiia  place,  'for  fear;t>fr  Infe6tsvand  the  drying 
or:  fcorching  of  the  L^ves^  whidh  Jlops  the  Sap, 
and  hinders  thePragrdsx)f  the  Fruit.;:  As  a  Re- 
medy againft  the  Infedks  fiibjeft  to  annoy  this 
Tree,  we  fhould  wafh  all  the  Parts  of  it  in  Au- 
tumn and  in  the  Spring,  juft  when  the  hot  Wea- 
ther comes  in,  with  fair  Water,  which  one  may 
continue  from  time^to  time,  a$  well  as  watering 
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the  Roots  now  and  then :  Some  boil  Rue,  Worm- 
wood, and  other  bitter  Herbs  to  wafti  their  Trees 
with,  but  I  find  fair  Water  will  do  alone.  There 
is  another  way  which  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  this 
Cafe,  which  is,  to  fpreaa  a  Cloth  at  the  Foot  of 
the  Tree  about  Day-break,  and  with  a  tender 
Brufh  fwecp  thefe  Flies  down  upon  the  Cloth 
and  deftroy  them  >  for  early  in  the  Morning, 
while  the  Dew  falls,  they  can't  take  Wing. 

We  owe  this  Fruit  to  St.  Martin,  who  brought 
it  from  Hungary  into  France,  at  which  time  the 
People  gave  it  the  name  of  Bm Chretien,  i.e.  the 
good  Christian. 

There  is  ftill  another  kind  of  Bon  Chretien  of 
Engttjb  Growth,  or  at  leaft  was  brought  from 
England  into  France  $  which  might  rather  be  -call- 
ed' the  Moor  from  its  black  brown  Skin :  This 
is  much  like  the  French  fort  in  its  Wood,  Leaf, 
and  Goodnefs>  being  of  a  tender  Flefh,  and  a 
rich  fugar'd  Water. 

To  preferve  the  Bon  Chretien  and  other  late 
Fruits,  they  ihottld  be  gather'd  in  fair  Weather, 
when  they  are  very  dry,  and  in  the  Decreafe  of 
the  Moo%  which  makes  them  keep  a  lope  while 
without  rotting  $  we  may  know  when  they  are 
ripe,  by  their  eafy  leaving  the  Tree,  which  only 
happens  when  the  Sap  is  thickned*  or  is  .(aid  to 
be  without  Motion. 

Le  gros  Beuree  blanc  cFHyver^i.  e.  the  great 
white  Winter  Beure'e-pcax,  bears  awhitifh  Fruit, 
long  and  thick  fhaped,  fomewhat  like  the  Winter 
Bon  Chretien  5  it  is  very  melting,  and  full  of  a 
fweet  and  agreeable  Juice. 

La  Poire  de  Fribourg,  i.  e.  the  Fribourg-pear, 
is  a  large  fair  Fruit,  or  a  yellow  amber  Colour  $ 
its  Flefh  is  crackling,  but  its  Juice  is  fugar'd  and 

delicious.         * 
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VOrange  dtHyver9  i.  e.  the  Winter  OraUge? 
pear,  is  large  and  round,  green  upon  the  Tree, 
but  changes  yellow  in  ripening  :  Its  Juice  hi 
fwcet  and  agreeable  ^  and  it  hol^b  good  a  long 
time. 

Poire  de  Prince^  i.  e.  the  Prince'*  Pear,  i$  ex* 
cellent  for  baking:  It  is  a  large  Fruit,  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  Colour,  its  Juice  is  veiyj^reeable,  and 
it  is  not  fubjeft  to  be  ftony . 

Le  ptii  Mufcat  d?Hyvery  i.  e.  the  Jittle  Winter. 
Mufcat,  is  a  round  yellow  Pear,  itsFlefli  is  a  ltt^ 
tie  dry,  but  very  well  tailed. 

La  Poire  de  livre,  i.  e.  the  Pound-pear,  is  al- 
fp  called  k  Rateau  Gris ,  *>  e.  the  grey  Rake> 
pear,  is  a  very  large  brown  Pear,  gooa  for  ba- 
king. 

La  Poire  de  St.  Francois,  i.  e.  St,  Francis's  Fear  1 
'tis  named  by  fome  Poire  Grillant^  #.  t.  the  Slip; 
gpry-pear,  is  very  large  and  long ,  of  a  brown 
Colour;  It  is  excellent  baked,  having  a  jAcK 
musked  Juice,  and  never  is  ftony . 

Pears  good  in  February. 

THE  Pears  fit  for  the  Table  this  Month, 
is  firft,  URouJfeht  JHyver,  if.  the  Wk^' 
ter  Rouffelet,  not  much  unlike  the  Summer  Rouf- 
felet,  but  is  rather  longer,  and  a  little  pointed 
towards  the  Stalk  j  it  is  greener,  and  has  lefs  red 
in  it  than  the  Summer  fort :  Its  Juice  is  richly 
fugar'd,  and  of  a  vinous  Flavour  3  the  Wood  ilj 
/red  like  the  common  Rouffelet,  and  the  Leave*! 
of  both  are  alike. 

Le  gros  Mufc  i?Hyyer9  i.  e.  the  great  Winter 
Musk-pear ,  is  alfo  called,  Orange  Mufijuty  i.  e. 
the  Orange  Musk'd-pear,  and  by  fome,  Poh% 
MagdalaiM)  i.  e.  the  Magdalain-pcar,  is  round 
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foii  green,  but  tarns  yeliowifh  in  ripening)  its 
Juice  is  highly  masked,  tnd  is  one  ot  the  be#  of 
this  Scafon,  tho'the  Grain  of  the  Fldh  is  a  fittl© 
Coarfc. 

La  Pa/tortlle,  is  a  yellow  long  Pear,  its  Fldh 
is  melting  and  extraordinary  good,  it  keeps  well, 
and  is  in  eating  a  long  time)  but  this  as  well  a* 
others  is  better  or  worfea  as  the  Seafoq  of  itx 
Growth  is  dry  or  wet. 

Le  Marti*  Sire,  is  a  long  Pear,  green  and 
its  Juice  richly  perfum'd,  aqd  Keeps  i  great 
while. 

Le  Dogobert)  is  pretty  large,  long  and  red,  it 
bakes  very  weU, 

La  JDonvilky  by  fome  called  the  Calotr  or 
Poire  de  Province,  is  large  and  long  ihaped,  of  a 
ycllowifli  red  Colour,  not  fabjeft  to  be  ftony  ^ 
it  is  much  eftccmed  for  baking. 

Jje'Beqvefne^  is  long,  more  pointed,  and  of  a 
browner  Colour  than  the  DwvUk  $  it  keeps 
well,  and  is  good  baked.  In  the  later  Seafon, 
we  muft  be  hire  to  hare  a  Stock  of  Pears  for 
baking,  roafting  or  ftcwing,  for  they  are  pre- 
ferable to  raw  Fruit  during  frofty  Weather  >  e» 
yen  the  Bon  Chretien  is  mended  by  roafting  in 
Wood  Emlxsrs:    ' 

Lk  Bergamtn  <THollwde,  i.  e.  the  Holland 
Bergandot,  is  a  very  large,  fair  round  Pear, 
green,  and  its  Flefh  butter'd,  but  its  Juice  not 
%o  rich  as  die  other  Bergamots. 

La  BergamMe  Bugy,  is  by  loppe  called  Poire 
jtficbole,  and  Poire  iu  ^mifire^  and  in  Itafy^ 
PtirefidnA)  is  a  large  Pear,  almoft  round,  but 
narrow  towards  the  Stalk  *  it  is  of  a  ycUowiih 
green,  its  Flefh  buttcr'd  and  melting,  and  keeps 
vrel)  j  it  is  apt  to  grow  mufty  if  it  is  kept  dote, 
and  pikes  the  Flavour  of  >ny  thing  that  touches 
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jg  therefore  fKould  have  Air,  an3  be  kept  like 
the  Virgtoleufe^  as  I  have  before  direfted  ^   it  * 
brings  excellent;  Fruit  being  planted  againft  an 
Eaft  or  Weft  Wall,  but  does  not  fiicceed  fo  well 
in  Dwarfs  or  Standards.  /♦ 

,  Poire  deGjrqflej  i.e.  the  Clove-pear,  is  round, 
and  of  a  grey ifh  red  >  its  Fleflvis  firm,  and  its 
Juice  very  fweet  and  well  tafted. 

La  Stergonette,  is  of  a  middle  Size,  long  and 
brown  $  its  Flefh  is  after  the  manner  of  the 
Meurie^  and  its  Juice  extreamly  rich  for  a  late 
Fear.' 
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T5| 7E  haVe.  now  the  St;  A/^rfrW,  which  in 
Y  V  fome  Places  is  calTd  Poire  Angelique^  or 
U  Chriftaline,  it.  is  very  like,  the  Winter  Bon 
Chretien^  it-is  full  as  long^  but  hardly  fo  thick, 
and  is  a§  late  in.  eating :  Its  Juice  is  iugar'd,  ana 
its.  Flffli  tender  r  *Tis  an  half  Beurie^  and  very 
well,  efteem'd'  in  Languedocs  -  and-  chiefly  at 
Thouhufe ,  by  the,  Name  Angelique  ->  and  at 
Bourdeaux ,  if  known  by  the  Name  of  the  St. 
Martial     .-        "  t 

La  Poire  de  Cbaumoutel,  i.  e.  the  ChaumouteJ 
Pear,  <y  o&erwife  tall'd  lellkzy  de  Chaumoutel^ 
which  is  the  Wilding  of  that  Place,  which  lies 
near  a  Town  caU'd  Luzarche^  in  the  Way  be-v 
tween  Calais  and  Paris9is  a  large  Winter Beurie^ 
almoft  like  the  Autumn  £eur4e,  but  a  little  more 
partaking  pf  the  red  Colour  5  it  is  a  melting 
F^uit,  and  its  Water  fweet  and  rich;  'tis  one  of 
the  beft  latg  Pears.  This  Fruit:  was  found  a  few 
Years  ago  {Anw  1690)  upon  a  Wilding  at 
Cbaumoutel)  which  I  firft  grafFed  upon  a  Quince 
Stocky  and  I  hdifiye  foma  few  Tears  will  render 

it 
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fryet  better  thuPirit)  if  <itbe  ^*U  odti**ted 3 
I  have  eaten  of <itf*&dm:its  wildlfcee  at  fVbit- 

fu*tuk.~  c*  ■•«  A*1^  '*Ji/  *'  :  L:;;''r  '- 
- :  Jb'  i>i  ia  be  6&f^\lJ  dia^  Fmit&rripen :  (boner 
one -Year-thtfn  Avkxhbtj  which  happens  fitem  th* 
g^reati  JHeatei  ^foAich*  Wet  fcHirig  wMle  they 
are  in  the  Growth,  or  ripening  Stttti?  aftd' we 
Tabfr<&fett<tmj  thar  ^re  iwi|T  ndt  keep  them 
too  rwarm  or  ctofe?  in  *hfc:Fitfit  €himbete.  •  In 
firftflWmteb^weJfliouid  give  them* all1  the  Air 
.^'poi'-ift'cbjH  iWdathttv  btit  'iifad-  teen  the 
ft&^dows  iin  damp'foggy  Weather,  tor  fuch 
mcrift4  Air  idifpdTes  tl«  Fmit  tio  mt.^  •  I  have  ob- 
Jertfedi  that  in  ib^^>\faittefs,  all  Fnrib  hur-* 
ry/co  Maturity  WJ&pHQefi,'  and  foot*  rot,'  even 
the  Firgaukiijej  unids  it  be  kept  airy,  and  then 
holds'  good,  but' cfteeiajly  thofe  Fruits  which 
hang  long  upbtithe  Ttee,  are  the  longeft  laft- 
jngi  andonlthe'cofltraiy,  if  Fruits -fell  from  the 
^ree,  bv  have  beeii  fathered  .too  foon,'  they  Coon 
but  then  their  Fldh  has  rtiord  of  the  Zfetfr/<? 

mit"--    *    /*> ' '  •  *.   ' 

-  .JL*  foa^f  de  Soviets y  is  a  kind  of  Winter  Bei^ 
£amo&  very  melting  and  well  ttfted  y  it  keeps  a 
lorsk  ^ile,  aiid;  Is  one  of  the  beft.  ; 
?  La  Bergamtftt  de  Paques^  i.  e.  the  J&gfir  Ber- 
gamot,  is  green,  and  Its  Flefh  meltings  its  Juice 
§ias  good  «as^  that  of  the  Autumn  Bergamot. 

P$hp  de  Foniamhie^  i.e.  Fontarabie  Pear,  is 
c&'&ijtrmtUtemufquMi  i.e.  the  niu$ked  Carme- 
line  Itear,'  by  fottje  Bonne  Foy>  and  <?ra  Mufcat 
de  Lion^  or  Cm  Romainy  is  a  large  Pear,  rather 
long' than  found^  yellow  and  tinged  with  red  > 
its  FTrih  is  never  ftony  j  it  eats  well  enough  raw, 
but  is  an  admirable  bilking  Pear.  ' 
<:&  Cadillac  >  is  by- fbme  called  Poire  de  Pe- 
qwg>ty>  %:e.  the  Peggighy  iPear^  or  Poire  de  Cih> 
.*/''.  -  tromlle. 
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4  feui-imfm,  or  <*erWfcmgPfti%  19  a  Sort  of  4 
white  pound  Pear9  very  urge,  flat,  and  white* 
fit  fof  poking*  its  W0o4  ^h&rts.  are  like* 
wife  very  large,  and  one  caiftet  wcil  be  without 
a  Tree  or  two  of  jt^  for  ths  Largenefe  and  Beatt^ 

?y  of  its  Fruit;-  ;'  -i:; 

There  are  mwfr  other  Feus  (feys  the  Gentkn 
man  that  made  (a*  foregoing  Horoarka)  which 
one  might  D^ntion  us  fit  Fruit  lor  bakings  ot 
to  follow  the  Catalogues  which  tatc  hem  pub* 
hfh'd,  one  might  file  Names  which  have  faeetf 
imposed  an  Fruits  hy  Stranger*  at  their  Diforo* 
tion*  but  that,  would  confound  us  mar?  than 
we  were  before.  I  am.perfuaded  however,  than 
fince  the  Date  of  the  foregoing  Papers,  Jim* 
1690,  there  ^re  many  good  Sorts  difcover'd  and 
propagated  by  our  Epgftjb  Gardiners  $  and  it  Is 
to  be  wiffr'd,  they  would  confute  how,  when, 
and  where  thfty  had  their  Original,  and ,  fling 
out  fuch  from  their  Catalogues  tint  are  not  4x3 
cellent  in  their  Way*  for  there  is  no  need*  fai 
my  Opinion,  qf  craudiqg  a  Garden  with  Vn- 
neceflaries,  purely  for  the  firite  of  Variety*  ^ 
private  Gentleman  xn*y  have  Riches  enotrai  i* 
a  narrow  Compais  for  his  Ufe  and  Satisfaction, 
as  thofeof  the  h^h?ft  Rank  ean  gather  from  i 
Multitude  of  Acres.  A  Angle  Penan  ia-a  littk 
Ground,  may  find  as  CQn#a5f  Advantage  asone 
who  has  an  hundred  Acres,  and  *mtmeroua  At* 
tendance  and  Acquaintance  to  partake  wkh  boa% 
of  his  Benefits* 

Our  Author  is  ther^fom  for  abridging,  as  nwscft 
is  may  be,  the  Catalogue  of  Frurts,  ifkat  W€ 
may  plant  no  Sort  but  what  my  by  their  Good* 
nels  invite  us  to  regard  their  Culture*  his  Judg- 
ment paftes  for  the  Bwrits  m)  melting  P*ac*> 

rather 
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Mtfar  than  thdie  with  brittle,  ciackting,  o* 
t*fi*nt  FleAf  and*  in  my  Opinion,  I  join  with 
him  fo  fai>  that  if  one  of  the  beftitarte  would 
hold  fbtr  eating  from  Augwft  to  Affile  that  Sort 
«kme  would  aafwer  mat  End  better  than  the 
whole  Catalogue  of  Pears  to  be  eaten  raw.  Thfc 
Pears  with  the  Bcurfc  Fldh,  £ys  tie*  which 
tee  the  beft  efteemed,  foould  be  cultivated  in 
tJfy  faady  Larid*  which  will  prevent  diem  from 
•being  ftony*  and  on  the  contrary,  w€  Jheul4 
|>Unt  the  dry,  high  Jbvour'd,  or  musked  Pears 

"Concerning  a  Tear  Tree  that  hears  Fruit 
twice  a  Tear*  at  Mr.  ChapmanV,  a  c»* 
rious  Nufferj-Man,  neat  PUfield-Strcct, 
Hoxtoa. 

/"T^HERE  are  iome  In  fiances  of  Trees  vfinch 
X    natumlly  bear  Fruit  twice,  and  now  and 
then  three  Times  in  a  Year:  The  moft remade- 
-*bk  are  the  Fig,  the  Gltjionbttry  Thorn,  and  die 
Vine  i  but  the  twice  bearing  of  thefe  in  one 
Yew*  depends  4b  ranch  upon  a  fiwroviraSMc  Sea- 
fen,  that  it  is  very  tare  far  them  in  England  to 
-tipen  the  Fruit  ot  both  their  Seafons :  The  At* 
tempt  however  of  bearing  f^t  twice  in  a  Year, 
tmy  well  enough  fcrve  to  inform  us,  that  their 
native  Countries  lie    between  the  Tropicks, 
where  there  are  two  Seafons  in  each  Yean  which 
equally  del  the  Office  of  Summer,  and  &r  that 
Reafon  it  is  natural  to  Plants  of  fuch  Climates 
to  be  difpas'd  to  blofiom,  and  bear  Fruit  at  both 
thofe  Seafons;  and  I  have  obferv'd  in  another 
Plage*  that  all  Trees  and  Plants,  let  them  come 
tftwn  whafe  they  will,  do  mamftflfy  prefcrve 

their 
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their  own. natural  Seafons  of  Growth,  *fattv 
ever  Difference  therfc  happeris  :to  be  between 
their  own  and  this  Climate,  -  though  -they  are 

,  often  Sufferers  ki  the  Attempt  by  cold  Wear 
ther^imlefs  they  be  houfed:  But  in  Mr.  Cbap- 
vuyts  Pear  Tree,  there  fcems  to  be  fomething 
rather  ipore  particular,  for  that  never  fails  in  the 
worft.of  YjeaR  to  ripen  two  Oops  of  good 
Fruit j.  which,  only  differ  in  the  Time  of  their 
ripening,  and  not  otherwife,  as  hgs  been  con- 
jeorur'd,  unlefe  it.  be,  that  the  Fruit  of  thfc 
fecond  Crop  is  fbmewhat  {mailer  than  the  o- 
then 
The  preceding  Year,  Mr^hapmn.^refcnted' 

.  mc  witll  a  Branch,*  whereon  there  was  iteveral 
-of  the  firft  Fruit  almoft  full  grown,  arid  federal 
of  the  fecond  Ctop  were  juft  then  let,  an4  both 
thefe  were  found  upon  one  Jingle  Shoot,  grow- 
ing from  Buds  which  were  alternately  plac'd  up- 
on the  Shoot $.  and  alfo,  it  was  obfervable  that 
Shoots  of  this  Kind  were  found  in  every  Part 
.of  the  Tree,  and  not  any  diftinft  Shoots  which 
brought  only  Fruit  of  one  Crop,  or  fingle  Shoots 
which  brought  forth  only  of  the  other  Oop  > 
for  that  would  appear  to!  be  no  more  than  what 
is  commonly ; done  by  Graffing,  i.e.  to  have 
Branches:  feparate  upon  the  fame  Tite  which 
brings  Fruit  that  ripens  at  different  Seafons.  In- 
deed I  find  this  extraordinary  Summer,  that  a 
Sort  of  white  Fig .  in  ;Mr;  Fair  child's  Garden, 
ripen'd  two  Crops  of  Figslvery  well,  even  fo  as 
to /gather- of  the  fecond  Crop  ripe  on  the  tenth 
of  September  i  and  at.the  fame  Place  I  obferved 
a  fort  of  Vine  which,  had  a  fecond  Crop  of 
Grapes,  almoft  ripe  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tetnker.y.  which  I  fappofe  might  .partly  happen 
from  an -extraordinary  Pruning   Mr*  Fbir&bild 

gave 
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gave  them  this  Yeari  as  W31as  the  eXtratordina- 

oy  Seafon;  though  without  either  of  thefe  they 

would  have  attempted  a  double  Crop,  but  then, 

.without  thefe  Helps,  they  would  not  have  ri- 

pen'd. 

I  fuppofe,  fuch  Plants  as  feem  fo  naturally  to 

bear  twice  a  Year,  are  made  up  of  Vefleis  6£ 

different  Kinds  ,  which  confequerttly  contain 

•Juices  of  different  Kinds,  the  one  Sort  taking  a 

longer  of  fhoiter  Time  to  digeffc  the  Juices  than 

•  the  other  *  and  therefore  this  doubling  the  Sea- 
fons  in  bearing  may  be  brought  to  pafi:  The 
Veffels  which  lead  to  the  Buds  that  bloflbm  in 

rthe  Spring,  have  their  Juices  fufficiently  ripened 

thai  for  the  compleating  the  Bloflbm,  whilft 

,thofe  Veflcls  which  lead  to  the  Buds  which 

-bloflbm  in  July1,  are  crude  -and  immature^  and 

require  feme  Months  more  to  ripen  them  for 

Fruit  bearing.  ..... 

Mr.  Cbapm&n  tells  me,  that  he  propagates 
•this  T*eej  which  is  eall'd  the  Twice  Pear,  by 
jgraflfing}  send  that  thofe  he  has  grafted  from  it, 
&te  like  it  in  every  Refpe£t$  but  then,  as  this  is 
-done  by  grafting,  we  muft  confidcr  that  a  Graff 
*has  three  or  four  Buds  to  Jt,  and  fo  may  have 
all  the  Qualities  i  in-  it  that  are  found  in  the  old 
•Trevor  if  there- was  but  one  Bud  of  it  to  (hoot, 
«rhaps  the  Veffels  of  a  different  Sort  that  muft 
>e  in  the  Wood  of  the  Graff,  may  find  Means 
ito  fhew  their ?  Difpbfitkfin  ^  hereafter  $  for  every 
^Veflel  in  a  Plant  has  fome-Conefpondence  witn 

•  fche  reft.  But  I  have  Reafon  to  cpeftion,  whe- 
.  ther  a  fingleiBud  of  this  Tree  being  inoculated 
ron  a  Stocky  1*91  afford  ariy  more  than  fuch 
Juices  or  Veffels  as  are  neoeflary  to  bring  Blo£ 
fbms  of  one  Seafbn,  without  ever  offering  to 
bloflbm  it>  another  -7  mi  if  by  trying,  this  we*  find 

-   ■      ■  •>  * "       that 
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that  one  Inoculation  will  only  btaflTom  in  J*% 
and  another  will  only  Woflbm  in  April*,  it  will 
difcover  a  great  My  ftery  in  the  Nature  of  Plants. 
I  may  take  Notice  in  this  Place,  that  there  is  a 
Pear-Tjee  in  Norfolk}  which  brings  Pears  of 
very  different  Kinds,  the  one  4  Summer,  die  o- 
ther  a  WimterPear,  and  jpet  both  thefe  Sorts  ate 
found  upon  one  Twjg,  itnd^etfen  proceeding 
from  the  6me  Bud*  nay*  and  fome  ot  the  Pears 
:alung  both  of  the  Summer  and  Winter 
id*  like  the  Apflt  in  Dtvwjhir*±  which 
have  treated  of  in  toother  Part  of  this 
Work ,  wherein  I  hatre  alfo  pi&pos'd  a  Me- 
thod of  Graffiag  by  Approach,  cali'd  Ttvching* 
and  have  given  a  Cut  or  it.  I  believe  it  is  by 
feme  fuch  Mews  that  in  M<*ribor&ngh  Foref^ 
there  is  new  the  Baxle  j*»'<i  with  the  Haw*- 
thorn,  fo  bb  to  m*k$  one  Twc*but  wither  they 
are  fo  united,  and  their  Juices  are  yet  fo  well 
mixt,  as  that  they  flow  together  in  the  fame 
Veflek,  cannot  be  fo  well  rofolv'd*  as  by  graf- 
£ng  a  Branch  of  the  Plant  which  partakes  of 
both,  upon  an  Hazle,  or  upon  a  Wrate-thori% 
upon  either  of  which  it  will  take,  if  die  Vefiek 
ot  both  arc  united ,  unkfe  indeed  we  were  ttf 
cut  one  entirely  from  its  Root,  then  we  ihould 
loon  fee  how  much  it  depended  upon  the  othef  < 
This  leads  me  to  <&nfider  the  numerous  Gnfr 
s  mentioned  b?  the  Anticntsj  and  as  I  think 
nothing  can  feem  more  different  in  Nature,  than 
the  Hazle  and  Haw-thorn,  which  by  Touching 
ate  thus  united  or  grown  into  one  another*  {& 
I  have  more  roam  to  think  that  What  they  havtf 
o&r'd  to  m  about  grafting  Plants  of  feeming 
contrary  Natures  upon  one  another,  is  not  to 
isratiooal  as  tt  -firft  it  appear'd  to  me,  not  conn 
ftkeing  that  they  might  ufe  foch  a  Gxaffing  a* 

this 
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this  which  I  calf  Totkhing^  "and  irbut  lately  re- 
viv'd  with,  Us.  By  the  fame  Means  Mr.  TVhitmU 
abovemention'd  has  this  Year  joined  the  fig 
With  theMulberey* 


.-♦    -  -. 
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Of  \Plums  i  a  Catalogue  of  the  beft  Sorts] 
withfhe^r^efcriptionsy  and  fome  ufeful 
Tartjc^ars  mating  to  them. 

-  »  «  ■    i  .    ••  •  ■  •       ••• 

t  ■  'HE  .Hupp  is  a  f^ruit  which  is  as  much  in 
•\*  Elfepem  *^s  any  tfrtrit  whatever:  Its  great 
Varieties, .  either  for  eating  raw,,  bak'd,  or  in 
Svrett-meafe,*  makes  it  defervecjly  take  Place  a- 
niong  our  Beft  Fruits. 

'  We  have  ttums  from  July  till  the  end  of  Qc~ 
tober±  and  even  later  5  but  the  Sun  at  that  Sea- 
fon  of  the  Year  has  fo  little  Force,  that  we  can- 
ttot  boaft  of  any  good  Fftiit  of  tnis  Kind  aftet 
OStober  is  pafi'd. 

The  earlieft  Plum  in  France  is  call'd  Cerifefte, 
or  little  Cherry  Plum  5  we  have  two  forts  of  it, 
one  red,  and  the  other  white,  which  both  part 
from  the  Stone,  like  the  ftamask  Plum  *  and 
though  thefe  are  Wildings,  they  deferve  a  Place 
in  our  Gardens,  being  well  talted,  and  coming 
Very  forward  >  they  are  railed  by  Off-fets,  and 
from  the  Stone^  and  without  grafting  come  to 
bear  very  well, 

2,.  Prune  de  Catalogne9  u  e\  the  Catalonlan 

Plum,  is  ferge,  white,  and  very  forward,  but 

Vol.  IL  H  does 
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does  not  leave  the  Stone  $  it  is  a  Wilding,  and 
bears  well  without  graffing. 
.  3 .  Prune  de  St.  Cyr^  i.  e.  the  St.  Cyr  Plum, 
is  a  black  Damask,  and  early  ripe*  it  has  a  plea* 
fant  Juice,  and  leaves  the  Stone $  it  may  be  rai- 
fed  by  Suckers. 

4.  Gros  Damas  Noir  hdtif:  i.  e.  the  great 
black  early  Damask  Plum,  leaves  the  Stone  dry  % 
its  Flefh  is  yellow,  and  one  of  our  beft  Fruits  5 
it  mud  be  graffed  and^  planted  againft  a  Wall, 
for  in  th^  open  Air  it  is  fubjecc  to  drop  its 
Fruit*  . 

;  f.  Le  Petit  Damas  Noir^  i.  e.  the  little  black 
Damask  Plum,  is  the  next  ripe,  and  is  a  great 
Bearer,  may  be  railed  from  Suckers,  of  from 
the  Stone,  and  requires  no  graffing  $  it  is  every 
w^ere  allowed  ^-good  Plum.  , 

6.  Prune  de  Taureau^  i.  e.  the  Bull  Plum,  or 
by  fome  call'd  Poitroriy  is  a  large  long  Fruit  of  a 
brownifh  red,  but  does  not  part  from  the  Stone  * 
it  bakes,  well,  and  makes  good  Sw^et-peats,  but 
I  cannot  commend  it  to  be*  eaten  raw  i  however, 
as  it  comes  early  gold  bears,  well,  we  ihould  not 
be  without  it. , 

.  7.  Prune  de  Damaf  d^Italier  i.  e.  the  Italian 
Damask  Plum,  nam'd  by  the  Italians,  Boubou- 
cone,  is  of  a  Violet  Colour,  large,  and  early 
ripe  s  it  leaves  the  Stone,  and  has  an  excellent' 
lweet  Juice  j  k  is  one  of  the  beff  Plums,  and 
not  very  common  j  it  is  not  fubje£t  to  run. 
]  .8.  Perdrigon  de  Cernay9  is  alfo  call'd  the  dou- 
ble- Damask  and  Pajevellours  j  this,  through 
Mistake,  has  rbeen  takfcn  for  that  Plum  .  call'd 
Prime  de  Monfieur^  but  it  is  not  *  however,  the 
Fhiit  is  fair  and  large,  and  of  a  fine  Violet  Co- 
lour, *  well  powder'd,and  comes  early  \  the  Stone 
is  large  as  well  as  its  Wood  and  Leaf  5  it  opens 

z  well 
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Vrett,  leayiirc  the  Stone  dry,  but  its  Flavour  is 
none  of  the  heft^  yet  one  cannot  well  be  with- 
out it,  being  a  great  Bearer. 

p.  Prunes  de  Damas,  i.  e.  the  Datoask  Plums, 
are  red,  white^  and  of  a  Vidlet  Colour  5  they 
&re  all  very  good)  leave  the  Stone,  and  their 
Juice  is  richly  fugar'd'  5  the  red  and  white  D^r 
.  mask  ai£  round  and  finally  and  the  Violet  fome* 
jivW  larger  and  longer* 

10.  Prune  d*  Brugnolky  i.  e.  the*  Bruniolle 
jPlum*  is  a  fert  of  Perdrigon,  Vrhofe  Flefh  is  yel- 
low^ it.'isgdocl  rawj  diy*d,  or  in  Sweet-meat. 

1 1 .  Prunes  (FAbricot^u  ?  *  the  Abricot  flums, 
fcre pf  feveral  forts j  the  yellow*  which,  is  large 
and  long,  is  not  lib  good  as  the  others,  having  a 
*liy%Mefli|  the  red  Tort  is  larger,  fomewhat  like 
the  Imperial  Plum  j  it  has  the  *Tafte  of  an  Abri- 
cot  5  and  the  white  fort  is  large,  round,  and  of 
en  extraordinary  rich  Flavour  $  I  efteem  it  one 
of  the  beftjr  &VL  thefe  leave  the  Stone. 

I  z;  Prune  Diafrie,  i$  cdl'd  *n  England  the 
Diaper  Plum,  is  of  fix  forts  *  firft,  the  Violet, 
which  is  long,  and  very  much  ppwder'd,  auits 
the  Stone,  is.  early  ripe,  and  one  of  our  belt 
Plums  4  it  bears  well. 

1 3 .  Diaprie  rouge,  i.  e.  the  red  Diaper  Plum, 
is  by  fome  call'd  -Roche-corbon*  from  a  Village 

x    near  fours;  it  does  not  quit  the  Stone,  but  is 
large,  rounc£  and  -extremely  well  tafled*  alfb  it  ^ 
dries  well  \  if  we  propagate  it  from  Suckers,  it  * 
bears  abundantly,  out  if  it  is  graffed,  it  brings 
larger  Fruit. 

14.  jbiaprfo  blanche,  i.  e.  the  white  Diaper 
Plum,  is  pretty  large,  greenifh,  of  a  fugar'd 
Juice,  and  comes  clean  from  the  Stone,  like  the 
Violet  Diaper  Plum,  whofe  Flefli  is  green  >  but 
"this  has  a  yeHow  Flefti,  Hke  the  true  Diaper 

Hz  Plum; 
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Plum :  There  is  another  fort  WRiffi7  we  call  tfe 
£aftard  Diaper,  it  is  of  i  Viofcfc  C/61<>ur,  and 
well  dufted,  but  do&  not clear .kf  Stone  fo  well 
^ as  the  reft  -,  it  is  j^jpjpagated  by  ~&ii£kers.  ■  The 
long,  red,  early.  Dialer  Phitrf  is  aMblffery  gbod> 
it  brings  double  m&rcty^W^Jitied*  Gii- 
noiity.  '  •     <     -  - 

iy.-Mirabelk  tea  fmall  kind  of  \v$ftcr  0a^ 
ihask,  which  bears  plentifully  *  itniafc&an  ex- 
cellent Sweetmeat,-  having  a  mtisk'd  Plavbli);> 
it  does  better  fr6m -Slickers  than  fey graffihg'r: 
There  is  the.  large' arid  the  firiall  M&aheUb  PlutHj 
both  of  the  (ame:  Goodnefe.  *  v-.-v.v.  1 1 
;  i  <J.  Drap  d,Qf,  iv  el  the'  Cloth  b£  TJdld  Hinh, 
is  a  yellow  DitfnaSk  ftr&ik'd  witfi'  red*-  it  leaves 
the  Stone,  is  a  fine  jf  nfit,  very  good,?  and  of  ah 
excellent  Juice  %  I  ;think  it  one  of l  the  lbdfc. 

17.  Prunb  4*  >Perdtigon%  i.  *.'the  Perdrigoh 
Plum, -is  of  four  forts  5  the  #Hfc*  ^hich"  is 
large,  and  a  iittfe-  fc>hg,  is  a  firie  Plum,  ieithdr 
raw,  or  in  Swetf:mcdtythe  red  ahd  violet  Kihds, 

*which  feldom  leave  the  Stone,  arebo^ti.ih  high 
Efteem  5  their  Flelh  is  firm,''  arid^Heir  Juice  ex- 
tremely rich;  the;  Sweetmeats  rdade  of  them  are 
very  much  in.Requpft,  as  well  as  the  Fruit  with- 
out any  Art. 

18.  Perdrigon  noir,  i.  e.  the  black  Perdrigon, 
is  left  than  the  others  \  it  is  a  good  Bearer,  but 
does  not  leave  the  Stone  y  it  has  a  fine,  and  very 
Angular  Flavour.  . 

1  p.  Perdrigon  Norman,  is  a  pretty  large  Pkn% 
of  a  bltieifh  red^  very  much  powder'di  it  is  u 
round  Fruit,  but  bears  well. 

20.  Petit  Perdrigon  Violet  tar dif,  ie.  die  late 
little  Violet  Perdrigon,  is  almoft  round,  leaves 
the  Stone,  and  bears  well ;  it  has  a  rich  Juice^ 
and  is  eaten  in  OftobeTj  and  feme  time  after. 
■       *  zi.  Prune 
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^  &x,  Pr4W  Imperjtki  Le.the  Imperial.  Hum, 
is  of  four  forts  *  the  red  Kind  is  large,  long,  and 
y?ry  m^cli:{>owder'd^  it  is  an  ancient  Fruit,  and 
very  ,gppdi  w*  cannot'  well  have  too  many  of 
thenjr,  for  they  dry  very  well  in  s$n  Oven,  and 
^re  ho  Ids  to  be  commended  raw. 
,  zz.  Xmferitle  blanche,  *,  e.  the  white  Imperial 
flum,  isof  the  fame  Bignefs  and  length  wirip 
the  folder,  "but  not  Co  good,  bang  fome  Y.earj 
meally  and  dry. 

:  ZJ*«  fyptriah  mifr  .  #\  *.  the  black  Imperial 
Plum,  comes  Itfe^  and  is  a  very  good  Frwiti  i; 
comes  clean  from  the  Stone,  as.  well  as  the  others 
of  its  Tribe.  • 

Z4-  Impfriait  tardive^  L  e .  the  late  Imperial 
Rum*  is  the  biggeft  and  the  beftj  it  is  venr 
jnuch  powder'd,  and  bears  very  well  %  it .  win  * 
lafl:  till  towards  the  end  of  Qttober* 

aj%  Prune  Royale,  i.  e.  the  Royal  Plum,  is  a 
Iarge$  fair,  round  Plum,  of  a  bright  ral,4  its 
Stafk.  long,  ,the  Fruit  very  much  powder'd,  and 
very  well  taifed  j  it  is  one  of  the  oeft.        .     . 
z6.  There  .axe  (even  forts  of  Damask  Plums, 
whkr^  pome  later  than  the  others,  and  are  fbme- 
what  tome  rare*    the   firit  is.  cali'd    Damas 
Mufauier  i.e.  the  musked  Damask  Plum,  is  the 
lame  with  the  Cyfrefs  or  Martha  Plum  *  it  is 
black,  ind  vcrv.much  powder'd,  rather  flat  than 
rounds  it*TaJte  is  particular  and  rich,  and  may 
be  rank'd  among  .our  firft  Pluqis.  .     . . 

zj.  Dumas  UrangSy  i.  e.  the  Orange  Damask 
Plumj  p  ffyeak'd  with  red|  and  is  fomewhat 
Jike  the  little  Mirabtlk  Plumy  fo  that  fome  call 
it  the  red  JMirabelk,  both  having  a  Stone  much 
glike,  /\  e.  fmall,  and  of  a  lo^ngim  make. 
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2.8.  Gros  Daman  Ftrd,  i.  e.  the  great  green 
pamask  Plum^  is  round^  and  always  of  a  greerj 
Colour^  \?hen  it  is  ripe  j  it  leaves  the  Stone,  is 
very  flefty,  and  has  ah  extraordinary  rich  Fla* 
voiir.  jj>.  Whether  this  is  not  the  Green  Gage 
Plum  in  tlie  Englijh  Catalogue  ? 

ip.  Le  Pettit  Varna s Ferd, i.  e.  the  fmall greeij 
Damask  Plum,  is,  a  good  Bearer,  and  makes  ex- 
cellent Sweetmeats^  it  is  always  green  coloured 
when  it  is  ripe. 

30,  J)amas  GemeJky  i:  e:  the  Twin  Hum,  i$ 
very  much  powder'd,  pretty  large  and  long,  and 
of  a  fweet  Water,  the  Fnut  always  comes  dou^ 
ble>  it  is  very  rare. 

^i.Damas  bUnc '  tarSf, i.  e.  the  late  white 
Damask  Plum,  )is  rather,  flat  than  round  j  it$ 
■  ^uiceis  very  fweet,  ^nd  it  comes  glean  from  th? 
Stone  like  the  other  Damasks. 

32.  Damas  dexEfpame  rouge,  i.  e.  the  led  Spa* 
nijh'  Damask,  is  round,  very  much'powderVl  and 
large  $  it  quits  the  Stone  readily,  but  is  not  fo 
high  flavoured  as  the  others,  but  it  is  an  &dmira* 
ble  Plum  for  bearing,  and  is  very  beautiful. 

33.  Prune  de^Moyeu,  i.  e.  the  Yolk  of  Egg 
Plum,  is  of  two  Kinds,  one  comes  from  Bur- 
gundy,  whofe  WQod  is  thorny,  and  the  Fruit 
Tongifh  like  an  Heart  $  yellow  without  and  with- 
in, is  excellent  in  Sweetmeat  and  Marmeladea 
where  its  Flavour  is  improved  by  the  Fire,  comr 
ming  near  that  of  the  Abricot  5  but  it  is  not  ve- 
ry agreeable,  to  be  eaten  raw,  having  a  dry  Flcfh, 
ind  a  fharp  Juice  like  the  pther  kind,  call'd  in 
French  Moyeu  tFOeufj  becaufe  it  is  like  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg ;  this  fort  is  likewife  round  and  yel- 
low, and  its  Flefh  dry  and  tart;  it  is  gooa  in 
Sweetmeats,  but  not  rich  as  the  former  $  both 
thefe  being  Wildings,  bear  abundantly. 

f  34- The 
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%  4.  The  Plum  call'd  Prune  Damafquitufe,  is  a 
kind  of  large  white  Damask  Plum,  raeak'd  with 
red}  it  is  rather  long  than  round,  very  flefhy,  and 
one  of  the  faireft  and  bed:  Plums:  it  ripens  pretty 
late: 

£f.  Prune  de  Jerufakm,  i.  e.  the  Jerufalem 
Plum,  is  by  fome  call'd  the  Bourdeaux  Plum,  or 
VOeil  de  Bceufj  i.  e.  the  Ox-Eye  Plum,  is  venr 
large*  °f  a  brownifh  Violet  Colour,  veiy  mucn 
powder'd,  unequal  in  its  Shapes  it  does  not  leave 
the  Stone,  and  is  rather  good  to  look  at,  than  fit 
for  eating  raw. 

35.  Prune  (TUvertj  i.  e.  the  Avert  Plum,  is 
yerv  long  and  narrow,  makes  good  S.weetmeats, 
ana  is  always  green;  it  does  not  part  from  the 
Stone*  there  is  alfo  a  red  fort,  which  is  not  dd 
much  in  efteem,  becaufe  its  Flefh,  which  is  yel-" 
low,  grows  red  by  ftewing  or  baking. 

27.  Le  Cteur  de  Boeuf,  i.  e.  the  Ox-heart  Plum, 
or  by  fomc  callVl  Prune  de  St.  Lo,  is  the  largeft 
of  all*  it  comes  clean  from  the  Stone \  its  Flefh 
is  very  yellow,  and  its  Skin  red ;  it  is  half  as 
big,  and  as  long  again  as  the  Imperial  Plum,  but 
its  Flefh  is  not  To  folid. 

j8.  Le  Manger on,  is  a  fine  large  Damask 
Plum,  of  a  Violet  Colour  5  the  Fruit  is  rounds 
and  opens  well  $  the  Tafte  is  particular,  and  much 
to  be  admir'd. 

£p.  Prune  fans  Noyau,  i.  e.  the  Plum  without 
a  Stone,  is  black  and  fmall,  ihap'd  like  a  Heart y 
it  opens  well,  but  has  only  a  Kernel  within* 
fidej  it  is  a  Rarity,  but  not  very  pleafant  to 
eat. 

N  40.  Prune  Datille,  is  of  two  Kinds,  one 
brought  from  a  Place  nam'd  Gomrre,  and  the 
other  from  Maus  >  the  Taft  fort  is  the  white, 
long  and  narro\/,  the  other  is  iefs,  fhorter,  anrf 
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of  a  Violet  Colour  jtfyey  bath,  open  r^rell,  and 
ire  excellent  in  their  Tafte. 

41,  Cosur  de  Pigeon*  i.  e.  the  Pigeon's  Heart 
Plum,  is  fo  caird  from  its  Shape  3  this  (bit  i$ 
black,"  of  a  moderate  Size,  and  opens  very  well  \ 
it  is  well  tailed,  and  is  fo  much  the  move  to  be 
efteemld,  became  it  keeps  (p  long  upon  the 
Tree^  1.  *,  from  about  the  end  of  September^  tw 
the  end  of  Oftoherx  it  is  fit  for  eating,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  Bearer.  , 

±1.  Prune  de  Jlhodes,  i.  e.  the  Rhodes  Plum, 
is  fair  and  large,  of  a  brown  Violet  Colour,  ve- 
ry much,  dufted  *  it  is  a  little  longiih,  an4  opens 
pretty  well  3  it  ripens  a  little  late. 

43.  Damns  grif*  i.  e.  the-  grey  Damask,  is 
call'd  alfo  Pr une  ae  Monfteury  is  a  Violet  Plura^ 
Very  much  powder'd  j  it  is  pretty  Urge,,  the 
Flefh  yellow,  an4.  quits  the  Stope*  it  is  welj 
tafted^  and  is  eaten  latej  fome  call  it  Grbs  Da- 
mas  Mufquee  tardify  i.  e.  the  large. late  musk'4 
Damask  Plum. 

.  44.  Prune  p'aujparante^  i.  e.  tranfparent  Plum* 
.fc  call'd,  becaufe  if  we  hold  it  to  die  Sun  one 
may  fee  through  it,  fo  as  to  difcovcr  the  Stone  ^ 
it  is  very  rare,  and  an  handfome  large  Fruity  long 
and  white  5  it  is  very  good,  and  parts  from  thQ 
$tone.  ' 

4f .  Prune  Virginale*  i.  e.  the  virginal  Plum, 
is  a  fort -of  large  white  Damask,  very  much  e- 
fteem  :d  in  Anjou  \  it  leaves  the  Stone ,  and  h 
pne  of  the  beft  Plums  *  it  is  fome  what  like  the 
^Vbricot  Plum  brought  from  Tours^  but  is  a  lit- 
tle whiter  without  and  within. 
.  4<S.#  Mignonnfi)  $.  e.  the  Minim  Plum,  is  pret- 
ty large  and  long,  white  ftreak'd  with  red,  and 
opens  well  $  its  Flefh  is  delicate,  and  its  Water, 
very  fweet  >  it  is  highly  efleem'd  about  Tour  aim 
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\pL(%r4*<*9  ^hei<e  it  ga^n'd  the -Name  Mignonnex 
i:  e.  favourite^  for  its  good  Qj^Lities^  it  beats 
very  well,  and  holds  a.  loDyg  qn^e  fipc,  upon  the 
Tree.  ■/  '.     / 

''  47-  Re ine  Claude )  i.  e.  Qjwe$  Claudia  Plum, 
is  a  fort  of  Urge  white  Damask  almoft  round  * 
it  ripens  pretty  late,  and  \x$  Fleih  is  firni  and 
thick  $  it  quits  the  Stone,  and  its  Juice  is  richr 
ly  fiigar'ds  it  .is  highly  eftdeua'4*   , 

45T  /V00*  de  Pologne,  i.  e.  the  Poloman  Plum, 
}s  white,  lar^e  and  longiih)  it  opens  well,  and  is 
very  good  >  it  is  fomewhat  like  tjhe  white  Impo- 
rt but  much  better.  . 

49*  Prune  4e  Suiffey  i.  1.  the  Switzer's  Plum* 
or  by  fome  caU'd  FAkejjh  is  shnQft  made  like 
the  Imperial,  but  narrower,  longer,  and  a  little 
pointed  ^  it  i?r  of  *  a  Violet  Coiour,  and  very 
puck,  powder?  d %  it  k^ves  the  5$qo$,  corner  latq, 
aqd  yet  ripens  vifelL ;  ^  •  ,  , 
.  fo.  There  is  atfo  another  P^/(fmau  Plum^  o£  1 
Violet  Colour,  very  m^c&pgcwdcjfd,  pre\ty  large 
and  lone,  alindft  in^ped  lie  the  St.  Catherine  -9 
the  Flein  is  ycfiow  ^nd  very  well  ufted,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  lateft  Plums. 

y  1.  La  Prune  Date^  i.  e.  the  Date  JPiuro*  As  a 
fort  of  late  Imperial^  there  is  the  white  .and  the 
^edi  they  open  well,  and  keep,  a  long  while  ripe 
won  the  Tree,  aad  after  they  are  gathered,  the 
Fiefh  is  very  firm,  and  is  good  raw  or  dry'd. 
-  ft.  Prune  de  $t,  Catherine^  u  e.  St.  Catherine's 
JUum,  is  white,  fcrge,  and  more  flat  than  long  * 
it  rarely  leaves  the  Stone,  but  is  very  good  tp 
eat  raw,  being  onp  of  thofe  w;l)ich  has;  the  fweet- 
eft  Juice,  although  it  ripens  late;  it  dries  very 
well,  and  without  much  Trouble,  being  fujbjecc 
to  dry  even  upon  the  Tree  5  tinp  fort  comes  net- 
fpr  from  a  Suckpr  than  by  graffing,  add  we 
jhould  have  a  good  many  or  them,  f  3. 
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ft .  Damas  d,EJpagne,  i.  *.  the  Spattijb  Da- 
masle  Plum,  is  of  two  kinds  $  one  is  quite  round, 
and  the  other  a  little  longifh  j  they  are  both 
black,  and  come  very  late,  but  they  open  well, 
•and  are  very  good. 

f  4.  Rognon  de  Coq,  i.  e.  the  Cock's  Kidney, 
is  a  imall  white  Plum,  ftreak'd  with  red,  a  lit- 
tle longifh,  and  fliap'd  like  a  Kidney,  but  it 
cleaves  to  the  Stone,  and  comes  late*  it  is  a 
a  great  Bearer. 

f  f .  Prune  de  St.  Julian,  i.  e.  the  St.  Julian 
Plum,  is  of  a  dark  Violet  Colour,  very  mu£h 
dulled  s  this  does  not  quit  the  Stone,  and  dries 
upon  the  Tree,  and  fometimes  remains  there  till 
the  hard  Frofts  begin  >  it  is  a  good  Plum,  and 
Comes  from  a  Wilding. 

fG.  Prune  Norbette,  i.  e:  the  Norbet  Plum,  is 
like  one  of  the  late  fmall  Damask  Hums,  which 
do  not  part  from  the  Stone  >  it  eats  well  raw* 
but  bakes  much  better  >  it  makes  excellent  Pru* 
ants  of  a  fine  blue  Colour. 

fj.  Diaprte  mir  tardive,  i.  f/the  late  black 
Diaper  Plum,  is  an  excellent  Fruit,  a  little 
rounder  than  the  eariy  fort  j  it  is  eaten  in  Otto* 
%er  and  November. 

j*8.  Ores  Damas  Violet  Tardif,  i.  e.  the  late 
large  Violet  Damask  Plum,  comes  from  Tours, 
k  a  very  good  Fruit,  and  leaves  the  Stone  >  it! 
ripens  late.  < 

J  p.  Gros  Damas  rouge  de  Tours,  i.  t.  thegreat; 
Damask  Plum,  brought  from  Tours  in  France ± 
ripens  its  Fruit  late  $  it  leaves  the  Stone,  and  is 
very  well  tafted  5  this  holds  in  eating  among  the 
laft  Plums. 

tfo.  L Imperatrice,  i.  e.  the  Emprefs,  is  a  large, 
round,  Damask  Pliim,  of  a  Violet  Colour,  very 
much  powder'd  j  it  is  a  good  Bearer,  its  Fteffr 
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yellow,  and  very  agreeable  $  it  is  one  of  the  &• 
teft  ripe. 

.61.  Perdrigon  Nantois,  is  a  large  red1  Damask 
that  comes  late  1  it  is  of  a  long  make  like  the 
Date  Plum,  but  lefs  pointed  -,  I  reckon  it  one 
of  theWl,  and  it  keeps  upon  the  Tree  till  the 
great  Frofts.   * 

6%.  Qros  Damas  Violet,  the  large  Violet  Da^ 
mask  Plum,  is  a  long  Fruit,  well  powder'd,  is 
extremely  in  Efteem  for  its  Goodness,  its  kft» 
ing,  and  good  bearing.  N.  S.  By  the  powder* 
ing  mi  Duft  of  a  Plum  is  meant,  what  the  En* 
glijb  Gardeners  call  the  blue  of  a  Plum. 

dj.  Prune  Supreme ^  i.  e.  the  Supreme  Plum,  19 
one  of  the  hrgeft,  and  is  white  ftreak'd  with 
led,  of  a  long  make,  and  comes  late;  the  Leaf 
Is  exttemely  large  :  This  Fruit  does  not  jpart 
freely  from  the  Stone,  and,  in  my  Opinion,  is 
rather  to  be  chofen  for  its  Beauty  than  its  Good* 
nefs. 

64.  Le  Qtqs  Damas  noir  tres  tardify  f.  e.  tie 
lateft  great  black  Damask  Plum,  does  not  part 
freely  'from  the  Stone,  nor  is  it  fo  high  flavour* 
ed  as  the  former  Plums  >  however,  we  fhould 
Jiave  fome  of  this  fort,  as  the  Fruit  is  beautiful 
ondlafts  a  greaf  while. 

One  might  yet  mention  great  Varieties  of. 
Plums,  Which  are  frequent  enough  about  Pa- 
ri*, but  I  {hall  content  my  felf  with  thofe  alrea- 
dy obferv'd,  which  will  furnifh  a  fufEcient 
Variety  for  any  Garden  of  the  beffc  forts. 
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Plum :  There  is  another  fort  wKiefi1  we  call  mi 
Baftard  Diaper,  it  is  of  %  Viofcfc  Colour,  arid 
well  dufted,  but  does  not-clear  k$  Stone  fo  well 
<as  the  reft  j  it  is  jijppagated  by  ~&i|6Kers.  ■  The 
long,- red,  early  Diaber  Phitrt  is  tUb'-«try-'gbod> 
it  brings  double  fcld^ettj ---tad  irftcX&f d 'a  Gil- 
riofity.  '•''"•'      ;  •■•  ^'  —  '■     -  ■' 

•  iy.Mirabelk  is  a  fmall  kmd  of '*w$ftcr  Da* 
ihask,  which  bears  plentifully  ;  it  m!a;fc&  an  ex- 
cellent Sweetmeat,-  having  a  m&skVi  Plavbii^> 
*it  does  better  fr6m;;  Suckers  tH^'ft^  jiraffihg'r: 
There  is  the.  large  arid  the  finall  'Mtebfolti  PluWj 
both  of  the  (ame:  Gdo&nefs.  v  v  N  l  !  l 
\  16.  Drap  d,Qtii  1  [■  el  the  Cloth  b£{J6id  huih, 
is  a  yellow  D&nask  ftrtak'd  with'  rid  j;  it  leaves 
the  Stone,  is  a-  firie  Fruit,  very  g6od,?  afrd  of  ah 
excellent  Juice  %  I  :thiftk  it  one'  of1  the  lb'&& 

17.  «Pm#  4e>Pwdtigonri,  e.ihc  Perdrigoh 
'  Plum,  *  *  is  of  four  forts  5  the  #Hte* '  which  is 

large,  and  a  littte-Ibng,  is  a  firie  Plum,  crthcSr 
raw,  or  in  Swett&e&tythe  red  ahd  violet  Kihds, 
-which  feldom  leave  the  Stone,  areBo^li.Ih  high 
Efteem  3  their  Flelh  is  firm,1  arid-fliefr  Juice  ex- 
tremely rich;  the&weetmeats  niade  of  them  are 
very  much  in.Requpft,  as  well  as  the  Fnat  with- 
out any  Art.  .     ' 

18.  Perdrigon  noir,  i.  e.  the  black  Perdrigon, 
is  left  than  the  others  \  it  is  a  good  Bearer,  Dut 
does  not  leave  the  Stone  y  it  has  a  fine,  and  very 
lingular  Flavour. 

1  p.  Perdrigon  Norman,  is  a  pretty  large  Plum^ 
of  a  blueifh  red^  very  much  powdcr'cfj  it  is  a 
round  Fruit,  but  bears  well. 

20.  Petit  Perdrigon  Violet  tar dif,  i.e.  die  late 
little  Violet  Perdrigm,  is  ahnoft  round,  leaves 
the  Stone,  and  bears  well ;  it  has  a  rich  Juice^ 
and  is  eaten  in  OEtober,  and  feme  time  after. 
'       *  zi.  Prune 
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^  ax,  Brunt  Imperii  i. .*..  the  Imperial  Hum, 
is  of  four  forts  $  the  red  Kind  is  large,  long,  and 
y?ry  much .powdex'd^  it  is  an  ancient  Fruit,  and 
vcrY  ,gPpd*  wc  cannot  well  have  too  many  of 
thenjr,  for  thgf  dry  very  well  in  W  Oven,  and 
are  ho  lets  to  be  commended  raw. 
.  zt.  Imperi&le  blanche,  L  e.  the  white  Imperial 
Plum,  is. of  the  fame  Bignefs  and  ^.ength  wirip 
%kc  fonder,  hut  not  fo  good,  being  fame  V,ear$ 
meally  and  dry. 

. ;  z$.,  Jtpperiah  mifr  i.  e.  the  black  Imperial 
Plum,  comes  late^  and  is  a. very  good  Fnjiti  it 
comes  clean  from  the  Stone,  as  well  as  the  others 
of  its  Tribe.  - 

,x^*  Impfriait  tardive^  i.  e.  the  late  Imperial 
Plum*  is  the  Siggeft  and  the  beft  $  it  is  venr 
piuch  pbwder'd,  and  bears  very  well*  it.  win* 
laft  till  towards  the  end  of  Q Sober. 


very  wclftaftfed  j  it  is;  one  of  the  beft. 

z6.  There,  are  (even  forts  of  Damask  Plums, 
whkr^  pome  later  than  the  others,  and  are  fome- 
what  moie  rare  >  the  firft  is.  cali'd  Hamas 
Mufquhy  i.e.  the  musked  Damask  Plum,  is  the 
fame  with  the  Cyprus  or  Martha  Plum  $  it  is 
blacky  and  verv  much  powdered,  rather  flat  than 
round  5  it*  Tafte  js  particular  and  rich*  and  may 
be  rank'd  among  .ojir  firfl  Pluips,  .     . . 

vj.  Dumas  Orangey  i.  e.  the  Orange  Damask 
Plum,  is  ftreak'd  with  red^  and  is  fomewhat 
like  the  little  Mirabelk  Plumy  fo  that  fome  call 
it  the  red  Mirabelk,  both  having  a  Stone  much 
alike^  u  e.  fmal]^  aod  of  a  longiih  make. 

Hj  *S,Grof 
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2.8.  Gros  Damai  ffyd,  i.  e,  the  great  green 
pamask  Plum^  is  round ,  and  always  of  a  green 
Colour^  \?hen  it  is  ripe  j  it  leaves  the  Stone,  is 
very  flefhy3  and  has  an  extraprdinary  rich  Fla* 
voiir.  jj>.  Whether  this  is  not  the  Green  Gajg 
Plum  intlie  Englifl)  Catalogue  ? 

ip.  Le  Petit  Damas  Ferd^  i.  e.  the  fmall  greejj 
Damask  Plum,  i$  a  good  Bearer,  and  makes  ex- 
cellent Sweetmeats^  it  is  always  green  colour'd 
when  it  is  ripe. 

30,  J)amas  Gemelk^  i:  e.  the  Twin  Hum,  is 
very  much  powder'd,  pretty  large  and  long,  and 
of  a  fweet  Water,  the  Fnut  always  comes  dou-i 
ble>  it  is  very  rare.  - 

'$1. 'Damas  bUm  tardifci.  e:  the  late  white 
Damask  Plum,  ;is  rather,  flat  than  round  >  it$ 
•  ^uiceis  very  fweet,  and  it  comes  glean  from  th? 
{Stone  like  the  other  Damasks. 

2t.  Damas  de%Efpame  roqge,  i.  e.  the  led  Spa* 
nip'  Damask,  is  round)  very  much'powderM  and 
large  ;  it  quits  the  Stone  readily,  but  is  not  fo 
high  flayour'd  as  the  others,  but  it  is  an  admira* 
ble  Plum  for  bearing,  and  is  very  beautiful. 

33.  Prune  de^Moyeu^  i.  e.  the  Yolk  of  Egg 
P}um5  is  of  two  Kinds,  one  comes  from  $w- 
zundy,vrhofc  WQod  is  thorny,  and  the  Fruit 
longifh  like  an  Heart  j  yellow  without  and  with- 
in, is  excellent  in  Sweetmeat  and  Marmeladea 
where  its  Flkvour  is  improved  by  the  Fire,  com- 
ming  near  that  of  the  Abripot  5  but  it  is  not  ve- 
ry agreeable,  to  be  eaten  raw,  having  a  dry  Flcfh, 
ind  a  fharp  Juice  like  the  pthpr  kind,  call'd  in 
Trench  Moyeu  diOeuf>  becaufe  it  is  like  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg  j  this  fort  is  likewife  round  and  yel- 
low, andits  Flefh  dry  and  tartj  it  is  good  in 
Sweetmeats,  but  not  rich  as  the  former  \  both 
thefe  being  Wildings,  bpar  abundantly. 

f  34- The 
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3  4.  The  Plum  call'd  Prune  Damafyuin/e9  is  a 
kind  of  large  white  Damask  Plum,  raeak'd  with 
reds  it  is  rather  lone  than  round,  very  flefhy,  and 
one  of  the  faireft  and  bed:  .Plums:  it  ripens  pretty 
late: 

$f.  Prune  de  Jerufalem,  i.  e.  the  Jerufalem 
Plum,  is  by  fame  call'd  the  Bourdeaux  Plum,  or 
VOeil  de  Boeuf^  i.  e.  the  Ox-Eye  Plum,  is  venr 
krge5  of  a  brownifli  Violet  Colour,  very  much 
powder'd,  unequal  in  its  Shapes  it  does  not  leave 
the  Stone,  and  is  rather  good  to  look  at,  than  fit 
for  eating  raw. 

3<f .  Prune  /TUverfj  i.  e.  the  Avert  Plum,  is 
very  long  and  narrow,  makes  good  S.weetmeats, 
ana  is  always  green  s  it  does  not  part  from  the 
Stone*  there  is  alfo  a  red  fort,  wnich  is  not  fd 
much  in  cfteem,  becaufe  its  Flcfti,  which  is  yeK 
low,  grows  red  by  ftewing  or  baking. 

27.  Z*  Ceeur  de  Bceuf^  i.e.  the  Ox-heart  Plum- 
or  oy  fbme  call'd  Prune  de  St.  Lo,  is  the  largeft 
of  alls  it  comes  clean  from  the  Stone  s  its  Ffefh 
is  very  yellow,  and  its  Skin  red  5  it  is  half  as 
big,  and  as  long  again  as  the  Imperial  Plum,  but 
its  Fleih  is  not  To  folid. 

38.  Le  Mangeron,  is  a  fine  large  Damask 
Plum,  of  a  Violet  Colour  s  the  Fruit  is  round* 
and  opens  well*  the  Tafte  is  particular,  and  much 
to  be  admir'd. 

£p.  Prune  fans  Noyau,  i.  e.  the  Plum  without 
a  Stone,  is  black  and  (mall,  fiiap'd  like  a  Heart  y 
it  opens  well,  but  has  only  a  Kernel  within* 
fides  it  is  a  Rarity,  but  not  vcjy  plea&nt  to 
eat. 

s  40.  Prune  Datille^  is  of  two  Kinds,  one 
brought  from  a  Place  nam'd  Gomrre,  and  the 
other  from  Maus  s  the  Taft  fort  is  the  white, 
long  and  narro\/,  the  other  is  lefs,  fhorter,  and 
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of  a  Violet  Colqur  j  tfyey  both,  open  firell,  at*d 
;^c  excellent  in  their  Tafte. 

41,  Cawr  <&  Pigeon^  i.  e*  the  Pigeon's  Heart 
Plum,  is  fo  call'4  from  its  Shape  5  this  Tort  19 
black,'  of  a  moderate  Size,  and  opens  very  well ) 
it  is  well  tailed,  and  is  fo  much  the  moose  to  be 
efteemjd,  became  it  keeps  fo  long  upon  the 
Tree^  i.  e.  from  about  the  end  of  September^  tU{ 
the  end  of  Oftoberx  it  is  fit  for  eating,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  Bearer.  t 

ll,.- Prune  d$  <fcbodes,  i.  e,  tfyc  Rhodes  Plum* 
is  fair  and  large,  of  a  brown  Violet  Colour,  ve- 
ry much,  dufted  *  it  is  a  little  longifh,  aiuj  opens 
pretty  well  y  it  ripens  a  little  late. 

43.  Dam  as  grif*  i.  e.  the.  grey  Damask,  is 
call'd  alfo  Prune  ae  Monfteur,  \s  z  Violet  Plum^ 
Very  much  powder'd  s  it  is  pretty  large,  the 
Flefh  yellow,  ap4  quits  the  Stx>ne>  it  is  well 
tailed,  and  is  eaten  late;  fome  call  it  Grds  Da- 
mas  Mufquee  tardifr  i.  e.  the  large. late  musk'4 
Damask  rlum. 

44.  Prune  tfranfparante^  i.  e.  transparent  Plum^ 
.6)  call'd,  becaufe  if  we  hold  it  to  die  Sun  one 

may  fee  through  it,  fo  as  to  difcovcr  the  Stone  ^ 
it  is  very  rare,  arid  an  handfome  large  Fruity  long 
and  white  5  it  is  very  good,  and  parts  from  tha 
$tone.  • 

4f .  Prune  Virginale^  i.  e.  the  virginal  Plum^ 
is  a  fort  -of  large  white  Damask,  very  much  e- 
fteem'd  in  Anjou  %  it  leaves  the  Stone ,  and  i& 
pne  of  the  beft  Plums  *  it  is  fome  what  like  the 
^Vbricot  Plum  brought  from  Tours^  but  is  a  lit- 
tle whiter  without  and  within. 
,  4<5..  Mignonnc*)  #.  e.  the  Minim  Plum,  is  pret- 
ty large  and  long,  white  itreak'd  with  red,  and 
opens  well  $  its  Flqfli  is  delicate,  and  its  Water. 
very  fweet  £  it  is  highly  efteem'd  about  Touraine 
. .  in 
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\pL<fr<mx,  whecc  it  gajn'd  the  Name  Migrwnne% 
i:  e.  Pavovritft  for  if*  good  <^a!fciesfc  it  beats; 
very  well,  and  holds  a  jjoqg  tjtije  fipc  upon  the 
Tree.  '•/*...  ',  ,  ■ 

47.  Rhine' Claude^  i.  e.  QuoeQ  Claudia  Plum, 
is  a  fort  of  Urge  white  Damask*  almoft  round  > 
it  ripens  pretty  late,  and  \x$  Fleih  is  firni  and 
thick  -,  it  quits  the  Stone,  and  its  Juice  is  richr 
ly  fiigar'ds  it, is  highly  efteem'4*   , 

48?  Prune  de  Pologne,  i.  e.  the  Poloman  Plum, 
fs  white,  lar^e  and  longtih*  it  opens  well,  and  is 
very  goods  it  is  fomewhat  like;  tjhe  white  Impo- 
lial,  but  much  better. 

49,  Prune  &  Snijfey  i.  e.  the  Switzxr's  Plum* 
or  by  fome  caU'd  Vd&tejfh  is  ahnQft  made  like 
the  Imperial,  but  narrower,  longer,  and  a  little 
pointed  j  it  fe- of  a  Violet  Colour,  and  very 
ftucb  powder? 4 j  it  Ictvcs  the  St;ot^,  corner  latq, 
^'yet  ripea«  1*^. .  ...  ■  ,  ,':       .       „ 

.  -fp.  There  is  aiCp  another  Pqlqpian^ Plum,  oft 
Violet  Colour,  very  mqch-ijgwdej? d,  pretty  large 
and  long,  almctft  ihaped  lite  the  St.  Qatherwe  ~> 
the  Fleih  is  ycflow  ^nd  very  well  ufted,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  lateft  Plums. 

fi.  La  Prune  Date,  i.  e.  the  Date  Plum,, is  a 
i<H*t  of  late  Imperial ;  there  is  the  white  .and  the 
fed}  they  open  well,  and  keep. a  tang  while  ripe 
won  the -Tree,  aqd  after  they  are  gather'd,  the 
Fleih  is  very  firm,  and  is  good  raw  or  dry'd. 
•  ft.  Prune  de  St.  Catherine^  u  e.  St.  Catherine's 
Plum,  is  white,  j^rge,  and  more  flat  than  long  * 
ft  rarely  leaves  the  Stone,  but  is  very  good  tp 
eat  raw,  being  one  of  thofe  wl>ich  has;  the  fweet- 
eft  Juice,  although  it  ripens  late*  it  dries  v< 
well,  and  without  much  Trouble,  being  ft * 
to  dry  even  upon  the  Tree  *  thap  fort  comes 
t?r  from  a  Suckpr  than  by  graffing,  and  we 
pxould  have  a  good  many  or  them,  53, 
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of  a  Violet  Col^iurj  they  both,  open  well,  and 
are  excellent  in  their  Tafte.  , 

41.  Cawr  <&  Pigeon,  i.  e.  the  Pigeon's  Hearty 
Plum,  is  £0  call'd  from  its  Shape*  this  fort  19 
blacky  of  a  moderate  Size,  and  opens  very  well  j 
it  is  well  tailed,  and  is  lb  much  the  mase  to  be 
efteemjd,  became  it  keeps  to  long  upon  the 
Tree>  L  e-  from  about  the  end  of  September^  tilj 
the  end  of  O  Stoker  ±  it  is  fit  for  eatiqg,  and  it  is  a 
very  goodBearer..  , 

ll.  Prune  de  jkhojes,  i.  t.  the  Rhodes  Plum, 
is  fair  and  large,  of  a  brown  Violet  Colour,  ye* 
ry  muc^  duftedj  it  is  a  little  longiih,  aiuj  opens 
pretty  well  y  it  ripens  a  little  late. 

43.  Damps  grif*  i.  e.  the  grey  Damask,  is 
call'd  alfo  Prune  ae  Monfteurr  1$  a  Violet  Plum, 
Very  much  powder'd  »  it  is  pretty  Urge,  the 
Flefh  yellow,  ap4  quit*  the  Stope>  it  is  well 
tafted|  and  is  eaten  late  j,  fome  call  it  Gr6s  Da- 
mas  Mufquee  tardify  i.  e.  the  large  late  musk'4 
Damask  Plum. 

.  44.  Prune  franfparante^  i.  e.  traofparent  Plum* 
.fo  call'd,  becaufe  if  we  hold  it  to  the  Sun  one 
may  fee  through  it,  fo  as  to  difcovcr  the  Stone  ^ 
it  is  very  rare,  and  an  handfome  large  Fruity  long 
and  white  5  it  is  very  good,  and  parts  from  tho 
$tqne.  • 

4f .  Prune  Virginale^  i.  e.  the  virginal  Plura^ 
is  a  fort -of  large  white  Damask,  very  much  e- 
fteem?d  in  Anjou  >  it  leaves  the  Stone,  and  i% 
pne  of  the  beft  Plums  j  it  is  fome  what  like  the 
^Vbricot  Plum  brought  from  TWj,  but  is  a  lit- 
tle whiter  without  and  within. 
,  4<JV  Mignonnc*)  i.  e.  the  Minim  Plum,  is  preN 
ty  large  and  long,  white  ftrcak'd  with  red,  and 
opens  well  $  its  Flefh  is  delicate,  and  its  Water 
very  fweet  %  it  is  highly  efteem'd  about  touraina 
.'""''  'in 
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\jpL(fram€y  where  it  gsgin'd  the  Name  Mignonne% 
i.  e.  Favourite^  for  its  good  Qualities  ^  it  bears 
very  well,  aod  holds  a  Tjoflg  qn\e  fipe,  upon  the 
Tree-  -.V.     ,. 

47.  Reine' Claude,  i.  e.  QuoeQ  Claudia  Plum, 
is  a  fort  of  Urge  white  Damaskj  almoft  round  * 
it  ripens  pretty  late,  and  \t$  Fleih  is  finA  and 
thick  5  it  quits  the  Stone,  and  its  Juice  is  rich- 
ly fujgar'd  i  it  is  highly  elteeca'd*    , 

48?  Prune  de  Pohgne,  i.  e.  the  Polonian  Plum* 
is  white,  large  and  longiih,  it  opens  well,  and  is 
very  good  $  it  is  fomewhat  like;  tjhe  white  Impo- 
rial^  but  much  better. 

49, Prune  4*  Suijfe,  i.e.  the  Switper's  Piling 
cxr  by  fome  caU'd  TAttejfe,  is  almpft  made  like 
the  Imperial,  but  narrower,  longer,  and  a  little 
pointed  *  it  i$*  of*  a  Violet  Colour,  and  very 
fftucb  powder? d  J  it  kajves  the  Stpo^  corner  latc^ 
aqd  yet  ripens  well ,  .*   •         .'■■'•*. 

*  fo.  There  is  ajtfo  another  /'VfPM«,Hunii2|  of  a 
Violet  Colour,  very  m^bpqswdof d,  pre\ty  large 
?nd  lone,  almtfft  fnaped  kko  the  St.  Catherine , 
the  Fleih  is  ycflow  ^nd  very  well  tafted^  though 
it  is  one  of  the  lateft  Plums. 

f  1.  La  Prune  Date,  i.  e.  the  Date  Piura^is  a 
fort  of  late  Imperial;  there  is  the  white  ;ana  the 
$ed>  they  open  well,  and  keep  a  Wig  while  ripe 
won  the  Tree,  ai^d  after  they  are  gathered,  the 
Fleih  is  very  firm,  and  is  good  raw  or  dry'cL 

•  f  i.  Prune  de  St.  Catherine,  u  e.  St.  Catherine's 
JQum,  is  white,  Iprge,  and  more  flat  than  long  * 
it  rarely  leaves  die  Stone,  but  is  very  good  to 
eat  law,  being  one  of  thofe  wfyich  has;  the  fweet- 
eft  Juice,  although  it  ripens  late  \  it  dries  v< 
well,  and  without  much  Trouble,  being  ft ' 
to  dry  even  upon  the  Tree  *  tirip  fort  comes 
t?r  from  a  Sucker  than  by  graffing,  and  we 
jthould  have  a  good  many  ot  them,  fj. 
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'  pointed  5  it  bears  well  either  in  Standard  or  a- 
gainft  a  Wall,  and  well  deferyes  a  Place  among 
our  beft  Peaches.  ~ 

3  1 .  Pefcbt  tTjibricofi  i.  e,  the  Abricot-peach, 
is  by  fome  called  the  Sca'ndalian-y&ieh  j  we  have 
two  forts  of  it,  both  round,  one  imooth  and  vel- 
veted,*nd  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  the  other  tough- 
er coated  and  yellow*  they  bear  and  ripen  well 
cither  in  Dwarfs  or  Standards,  and  may  vt  rais'd 
•from  the  Stone.  • «'-., 

31.  Pefehi  Beflegarde,  i.  e.  the  BeUegard-{fcadi 
of  the  Englijb  Catalogues,  is  a  fair,  lafgfe  irid 
round  Fruit,  and  has  very  little  red  within  or 
without  i  it  is  a  good  Peach  and  comes  a  little 
late.  .  - 

33.  Pefibe  Narbomeji.  e.  tli&Narbonm-ipexhy 
is  very  target  and  greentfh,  its  Flefh  is  a  little  dry 
and  cottony,  rather  to  be  cfteem'd  for  coiftmg 
fere,  than  tor  its  Goodhefc 

34;.  Pifcbe \Rdjffbnt,  i.>.*-the  Rojffane-yeach,  is 
efteem'd  iji  Languedoc  5  it  is  yellow  within  and 
Without,  the  Flefh  is  a  little  dry,  and  not. very 
Jiigh  flavour'd  about  Paris  *  the  Fruit  is  long^ 
large,  and  comes  late. 

All  the  Peaches  which  are  yellow  within  and 
without  are  lefs  efteem'd  than  the  others,  having 
a  drier  Flefh,  and  a  lefs  perfuqi'd  Juice. 

3f .  Btlh  de  Fitry^  is  a  very  large  Peach,  flat, 
fleuiy,  ind  full  6f  Knobs  >  it  is  a:  very  good  late 
Peach  $  it  is  juicy,  rich,  and  very  red  towards 
the  Stone,  which  is  vefy  finall  *  it  is  fo  like  the 
iWw/fe-peach,  that  fome  Gardiners  would  have 
it  the  fame  >  but  I  am  of  Opinion  it  is  the  Fe- 
male of  the  great  white  monftrous  Pavy,  which 
is  not  unlike  it,  and  comes  at  the  fame  time  $  it 
is  almoft  round  like  the  Admirable  ,  which  is 

I  z  white 
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white  within  and  without,  but  the  Belle  ie  Fi- 
fty is  of  a  brownim,  red  and  vclveted. 

$<S.  Pefibe  de  PeOu,  i.  e.  the  Skin-peach,  is  of 
two  forts,  viz.  the  round  kind,  which  is  a  good 
Peach,  aijd  the  beft  of  the  twoj  and  the  long 
fort  which  is  flat,  and  fubjeci  to  decay  in  the 
middle,  its  Stone  fplitting  for  the  mod  part}  it 
requires  a  warm  Exposure,  otherwife  its  Fruit 
is  green  and  taftlefs>  the  Male  of  this  fort  is'  ve- 
ry Targe,  and  is  calTd  the  Monfirous  Pavy,  which 
brings .  a  fine  red  Fruit,  foil  of  Flefti,  and  requires 
the  warmeft  Expofure  to  bring  its  Fruit 'to  Per- 
fection. 

There  are  ftill  many  other  Tribes  of  Peaches, 
as  thofe  that  bear  the  Title  of  Preje,  of  which 
,  there  are  white,  red  and  yellow.  The  Merko- 
touts  or  Malacotoues,  Sec.  which  I, {hall  not  par-  _ 
ticularly  take  Notice  of,  no  more  than  of  fome  "" 
Pavies,  which  will  not  ripen'  in  the  colder  Cli- 
mates, /.  e.  where  the  Sun  is  not  very  hot  in 
OBober,  which  is  yery  neceflary  to  foften  the 
Flefli  of  the  Pavies,  which  are  too  apt  to  be 
hard. 


Chaf. 
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Chap.    V- 

Of  the  Hazle,  Walnut*  Mulberry,  Pome- 
granate, Cornelian  Cherry,  and  tAzzt* 
rolii  Remarks  upon  their  Management 
and  Improvement:  With  particular  Proofs 
of  the  Saps  Circulation  in  "Plants, 

Of  the  Hazle. 

Have  obferv'd  five  Kinds  of  Hazles, 
which  may  properly  enough  be  cuV 
tivttted  about  a  Country-Houfe,  and 
it  is  as  likely  there  may  be  as  many 
more  that  may  flip  my  Obfervation :  However, 
if  any  one  knows  now  to  manage  thefe,  he  needs 
no  Inftru&iohs  for  the  Education  of  the  reft,  for 
they  are  all  fo  nearly  allied,  that  their'  Manage* 
ment  is  the  fame,  unlds  in  this  Particular,  that 
the  Spanijb  and  Englijb  Hazles  will  bear  well  in 
a  Coppice,  and  the  Philberts  and  Cobnut  mull 
have  Air  to  bring  a  tolerable  Crop  j  the  forts  are 
thefe. 

lied  Philbert,  beft— White  Philbert,  good— 
Spanijb  Hazle,  good— Cob-nut ,  very  Ku-gem- 
Common  Hazle  $  all  thefe  may  be  grafted  up- 
on  one  another,  and  the  Seedlings  bring  Nuts  of 
various  Kinds. 

As  all  thefe  are  Hafels  or  Hazles,  I  fhall  aive 
only  the  general  Names  which  they  are  calFa  by 

I  j  in 


in  the  feveral  Countries  in  and  near  Europe^  with* 
out  entriag  upon  the  feveral  Botanical  Diftino 
tions }  nor  fhould  I  go  fo  far  as  this,  but  for  the 
fake  of  the  Gardiners,  who,  if  they  have  to  do 
with  Foreigners,  may  know  what  Tribe  of 
Plants  is  meant,  if  the  Queftion  fhould  be  ask'cf 
in  any  Language,  and  I  leave  the  Gardiners  then 
to  produce  Varieties. 

-In  Greek  it  is  cali'd  zaeva7rqvn*rii.e.  Nux  Pm^ 
tic  a,  or  Corylus^  and  Nux  Abellina  or  Avellanay 
tjie  Arabians  name  the  Hazle,  Agikuz^  and  Bun* 
duch  or  B undue h  $  in  Jfaly  it  is  call'd  Nocivoley 
Nacelle  and  Avellanay  and  in  Spain  Avellane  %  the 
French  call  the  Tree  Cbudrier,  and  thofe  whicfy 
we  c^ll  Philberts  in  England,  they  call  Avelinesy 
in  Germany  thefe  Nuts  are  call'd  HafelnutZj  and 
the  Hollanders  name  them  Hafelnoft. 

Thd  red  Philbert  is  ejteem'd  more  than  the 
others*  .'its  Kernel  is  tender,  and  tfce  Shell  very 
thin>  this  and  the  white  Philbert,  both  bring 
their  Nuts  in  Clutters,  even  fometimes  to  the 
Number  of  twelve  in  a  Bunch. 

The  Cob-nut  brings  the  laigeft  Nuts  of  any 
of  the  Hazles,  but  its  Shell  is  very  hard  as  well 
ps  its  Kernel,  and  is  chiefly  efteem'd  for  its  ex- 
traordinary Size  5  however,  feme  delight  to  pro- 
E agate  it,  which  with  feven  Years  Patience  may 
e  brought  to  bear  from  a  Nut  fet  in  the  Ground, 
as  well  as  the  Spanijb  Nut,  which  comes  as  well 
with  us  as  the  Philbert  *  but  which  kind  foever 
we  rlikc  beft,  may- with  very  little  trouble  be 
encrcas'd  by  grafting  upon  the  common  Hazles, 
upon  which  it  takes  freely,  fo  that  jtn  Hedge- 
reaps,,  and  other  Ppen  Places,  where  we  have 
common  Hazle,  we  may  preiently  make  an  A- 
mehdrficrit  y  i%  would  h§  well  to  try  fcu^e  in  Cop4 
nices.\7'      .      ..■;  J;;_.         .'  ' .  _ 
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Obfer  vat  ions  concerning  the  Mulberry. 

THE  black  Mulberry  fhould  be  planted  in 
the  Shade,  to  prevent  its  Fruit  from  fal- 
ling, which  it  is  very  apt  to  do  if  it  be  full  ex- 
?os'd  to  the  Sun  *  it  has  been  obferv'd  in  feme 
laces,  that  this  Fruit  comes  extraordinary  Jarge, 
if  it  be  planted  and  treated  in  Efpalier  againlt  a 
Wall  fituate  to  the  North. 

The  white  Mulberr^  brings  a  fmall  Fruit  not 
worth  our  Care,  but  the  ute  of  its  Leaves  for 
Silk-worms  is  very  advantagious.  A  Friend  of 
mine  tells  me,  that  they  may  both  be  inoculated 
upon  the  Elm  with  good  Succefs  *  it  is  worth 
our  trial,  confidering  the  flow  Growth  of  the 
black  Sort ;  nay,  he  lays,  the  Buds  will  take  up- 
on the  Lime  or  Linden  Tree,  and  bear  better 
than  upon  the  Elm  %  he  advifes  the  Experiment 
to  be  made,  and  the  Expence  cannot  be  very 
£reat.  I  fhall  here  infert  a  Letter  I  receiv'd  con- 
cerning the  railing  of  Mulberry-trees. 

To  Mr.  BRADLEY,  F.R,S. 

SIM, 
C  T\  Eadinr  one  of  your  monthly  'Treatifes  of 

l\    c  Husbandry,  I  there   with  Pleafiire 
•c  few  ^  Letter  fent  by  King  J  antes  the  Firft, 


leeing  it  your  qeure  to  encourage  10  benehciai 
a  Work  $t  this  Time,  and  examining  into 
*  that  Deficn  at  Cbelfea^  I  find,  that  for  want  of 
a  better  Method  of  raifing  Mulberry  Trees, 
they  fail  in  a  great  Meafure  of  that  Succefs 
they  might  expefl^  were  they  rightly  inform'd 
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of  the  true  Way  of  railing  the  fame,  for  I  find 
feedling  Plants  there  not  above  a  Foot  high, 
two  Years  old  •,  I , have  therefore  fent  you  an 
Account  how  I  have  pradtjs'd  railing  them 
from  Seed,  and  the  Way  how  I  arrived  to  the 
Knowledge.     Being  once  making  a  hot  Bed 
for  Melons,  I   tooK  two  or  three  Spits  of 
Mould  under  a  Mulberry-tree  to  cover  thp 
Bed  -y  about  a  Month  after,  to  my  great  Sur- 
prize,, came  up  a  good  Quantity  of  Mulberry  v 
Plants,  the  which 9  without  Care,  grew  that 
Seafon  above  a  Foot  High,  which  I  found  came 
from  the  Seed  that  fell  under  the  old  Tree. 
fince  which  Titae  I  haVe  annually  pra&is'd 
the  making  z  hot 'Bed  in  February  of  a  good 
Subfttoce,  and  after  covering  the  Dung  with 
pod  light  Mould,  have  fcrap'd  up  the  Earth 
rom  under  my  old  Mulberry-trees,  and  thrown 
it  on,  and  thencover'd  that  with  4  little  light 
Earth,    and  coveryd  the  whole  with  Meats, 
keeping  it  gently  water'd,  till  the  Seed  forout- 
ed,  and  then  taking  the  Mats  away,  I  follow- 
ed the  fame  with  Water  all  Summer,   and  J 
have  not  faiPd  to  have  great  Quantities   of 
Mulberry-plants  that  Summer,  fixteen  or  eigh- 
teen Inches  high,   which  I  let  ftand  ill  ""the 
next  Winter,  and  in  very  hard  Weather hbop'd 
and  matted  the  Bed  >  I  planted  them  put  in 
the  Spring,  and  gave  them  gentle  Water- 
ings till  rooted,  and  found  the  Succefi  won- 
derful. 

4  Sir y  Jf  you  think  it  may  be  any  Way  ufe- 
ful  to  the  Publick,  and  pleafe  to  infert  it,  I 
(hall  fend  what  at  any.  Time  may  fall  under  my 
Notice, 

Front  your s^ 

J.  C 
Concerning 
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Concernifig  Graffing  ^Walnuts. 

I  Have  often  been  of  Opinion  that  a  Walnut 
might  s  be  grafted  as  well  as  another  Fruit- 
tree,  and  often  wondred  that  ijo  Body  has  yet 
made  the  Attempt,  especially  when  .fo  many  have 
complain'd  tli^t  the.  Walnuts  about  their  Grounds 
were  hot  good,  and  that  their  Neighbours  had 
fitter  than  themselves :  The  large  French  Wal- 
nut is  to  ine  the  beft,  not  only  for  its  tender 
JShell,  but  its  fweet  Tafte  ancf  extraordinary  Big- 
nefi  'y  but  then  indeed  it  will  not  keep  to  well 
.as  the  finaller  fort,  neither  is  it  fo  great  a  Bearer, 
but  I  conceive  by  grafting  it,  it  may  beTooner 
brpught  to  bearing,  and  in  more  Quantity  than 
when  it  grows  wUd,  as  we  fijid  m  many  other 
Fruits. 

Some  Remarks  concerning  the  Pomgranade 
.  and  Cornelian  Cherry. 

r 

THis  Tree  loves  to  fhoot  very  long  before  it 
will  hold  its  Bloflbms  for  Fruit,  and  thefe 
come  always  at  the  end  of  the  Branches,  which 
I  think  proper  to  mention,  becaufe  our  Gardi- 
ners  commonly  top  the  Branches^  and  fo  both 
deftroy  theBloflbm  and  the  Fruit,  both  of  which 
have  their  Excellencies,  the  Flower  for  its  beau- 
tiful Colour,  and  the  Fruit  for  its  pleafant  Sharp- 
Be6. 

The  Cornelian  Cherry  is  of  two  forts,  the 
red  and  the  white,  but  the  latter  is  not  very 
common ,  the  Fruit  lias  an  agreeable  Tartnefi 
whenit  is  ripe,  but  is  ofiexj  gathered  green,  and 

put 
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I >ut  in  Salt  and  Water,  to  imitate  pickled  0* 
ives. 

«  * 

Obfervations  concerning  the  Fruit  called 

,     l'Azeroli. 

r 

THis  is  a  kind  of  Thorn,  often  calFd  the 
Spanijh  Thorn  $  its  Leaf  is  much  larger 
than  the  common  Whitethorn,  but  of  the  fame 
Figure*  the  Fruit  is  red,  and  as  large  as  a  Cher- 
ry, but  has  a  dry  Pulp,  ancj  is  agreeable  enough 
when  it  is  full  ripej  its  Flower  is  apt  to  drop^ 
to  prevent  which,  we  plant  it  in  Efpauei*  againft 
a  Wall  expos'd  to  the  South  \  the  Graffs  will 
take  as  well  upon  Pear-ftocks,  as  upon  the  White-. 
thorn  $  or  wanting  thefe,  they  will  do  well  up- 
*>n  the  Medlar  or  Quince-flock,  the  laft  of  which 
brings  it  to  bear  Fruit  very  plentifully  in  a  fliort 
time :  This  Fruit  makes  an  excellent  Sweetmeat; 
much  us'd  in  France  and  Italy. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Azeroli^  whofe  Fruit 
is  half  as  big  again  as  the  former  >  the  Leaf  like- 
wife  is  much  larger,  and  of  a  grey  Colour. 

The  third  fort  comds  from  Canada ,  and  i$ 
more  confiderable  than  the  others  *  the  Leaf  is 
very  large,  fomewhat  i;efembling  that  of  the 
Thorn,  out  Ids  cut  or  notched  on  die  Edges; 
thefe  two  laft  forts  were  brought  from  France 
about  thirty  Years  ago. 

The  fourth  (bit  is  the  white  Azeroli^  which 
is  pretty  common  in  Italy -j  its  Fruit  h$s  die  feme 
agreeable  Sharpnefs  as  the  former. 

Particular  T roofs  of  the  Safs  Circulation 
x  in  "Plants. 

NOtwithfkndiog  the  many  evident  Proofs  I 
have  given  of  the  Sap's  Circulation,  I  meet 
3}  '  yifa 
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with  a  few  who  haye  made  firm  Refolutions  with 
themfelves  never  to  believe  it,  and  by  the  fame 

f>ofitive  Rule  would  pin  down  the  Belief  of  q- 
m  lier$  with  that  quaint  Way  of  Reafoning,  that 
they  are  aflur'd  there  is  not  any  Circulation  of 
Sap  in  Plants,  but  they  are  content  to  avoid  dis- 
puting about  it,  it  is  enough  that  they  are  not 
of  that  Opinion,  they  laugh  at  it  and  drink  their 
Bottle :  But  I  am  fo  little  concern'd  at  the  Con- 
du6t  of  thefe  Men,  that  I  fhall  ftill  continue,  as 
Occafion  offers,  to  give  the  World  fuch  Inftan- 
ces  of  the  Sap's  Circulation,  as  {hall  occur  from 
Time  to  Time  to  my  Memory,  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  have  already  improved  their  Skill  in 
Planting,  from  the  Knowledge  they  have  of  it, 
anil  thofe  others  who  are  beginning  to  think 
p£  it. 

The  Relation  which  I  defign  at  prefent  is  of 
a  Lime  Tree  in  Holland^  which  is  now  grow- 
ing with  its  firft  Roots  in  the  Air,  which  have 
{hot  out  Branches  in  great  Plenty,  at ,  the  fame 
Time  that  its  firft  Branches  of  the  Head  are 
converted  into  Roots,  and  fuccour  the  Tree  :  I 
then  defire  to  know,  if  the  Sap  is   not  every 
where  at  once  in  the  fame  Tree,  and  whether  all 
the  Sap  of  th#  Tree  has  not  the  fame  Intent 
towards  Vegetation  ?  Thbfe,  who  fay  the  Sap  is 
in  the  Root  all  the  Winter,  feem,  from  this  In- 
ftance,  to  be  miftaken  3  and  if  it  was  not  every 
where  alike  in  the  Tree,  how  comes  it  that  the 
branched  Part  of  the  Tree  exchanges  its  Leaves 
for  Roots,  and  the  Roots  that  were  before, 
change  their  Fibres  for  Leaves  and  Branches? 
Is  it  then  not  plain,  that  the  Sap  is  the  fame  in 
every  Part  of  the  Tree  at  all  Times,  and  is  con- 
ftantly  a£ting  equally  throughout    the  whole 
Plant?    ' 
1        '  But 
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•  But  that  we  may  not  gp  fo  far  as  Leyden  for 
a  Proof  of  this  Relation,  Mr.  Faircbild^  Mr. 
fVhitmiUy  and  fome  others,  have  began  to  put  in 
pra&ice  the  proper  Method  for  giving  us  fome 
Examples  of  it  at  Home^  and  mat  thofe  who 
are  too  remote  fromjthefe  Gardens  may  not  want 
the  Benefit  of  iatisfying  themfelves  at  an  eafy 
Rate,  I  {hall  here  lay  down  two  or  three  Ways 
of  performing  the  Operation. 

We  muft  nrft  make  choice  of  a  young  Tree 
pf  one  Shoot,  either  of  Willow,  Alder,  Elm, 
Lime  or  Linden,  or  indeed  any  other  Tree  that 
will  take  Root  eafily  by  laying,  and  bending 
the  Shoot  gently  down  to  tne  EartH,  we  muft 
pin  down  the  extream  Part  of  the  Shoot  in  the 
Earth  in  the  proper  Seafon  for  making  Layers, 
and  let  it  remain  without  other  Ceremony,  till  it 
has  taken  Root  >  your  whole  Plant  will  then 
make  the  Appearance  of  an  Arch  or  bent  Jk>w 
above  the  Ground,  till  the  new  Roots  are  wety 
ftruck  5  then  we  muft  dig  about  tfye  Original  or 
firft  Root  of  the  Plant,  and  gently  raife  it  out 
of  the  Ground  till  we  bring  the  Stem  it  adheres 
to  to  an  upright,  which  muft  be  help'd  by  3 
ftrong  Stake,  for  the  Stem  alone  will  incline  tQ 
bend- 

When  this  is  done,  we  muft  prune  thofe  Root? 
that  are  rais'd  into  the  Air  from  the  Bruifes  and 
Wounds %  they  received  in  digging  them  up,  and 
apply  fome  of  the  following  Mixture  warm  with 
a  Brufh,  to  the  pruned  Parts. 

Take  two  Ounces  of  Bees  Wax,  two  Ounces 
of  Tallow,  one  Ounce  of  Turpentine,  one  Ounce 
of  Rozin,  melt  them  together  in  a  Pipkin,  and 
apply  the  Mixture  moderately  v^aim,  as  direftsd 
before. 

The 
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The  Tree  being  thus  drefs'd,  prune  off  all  the 
Buds  or  Shoots  that  you  can  find  upon  the  Stem 
of  the  Plant,  and  drefs  the  Wounds  with  the 
above  Mixture,  to  prevent  any  collateral  Shoot- 
ings that  might  happen,  and  might  thereby  ren- 
der the  Stem  difagreeable  to  the  Sight  5  befides, 
were  the  Stems  of  thefe  revers'd  Trees  to  be 
faffer'd  to  fhoot  collaterally,  the  original  Root^ 
which  we  now  have  brought  into  the  Air,  will 
not  be  fo  apt  to  fhoot  freely. 

Oft  the  othfer  hand,  we  muft  have  fegard  that 
the  new  growing  Roots  of  this  reverted  Plant 
be  well  noUrifh'd,  and  therefore  we  muft  cut 
away  that  part  of  the  Shoot  which  was  the 
Layer,  a  little  below  the  Earth,  to  give  the  bet- 
ter Nourishment  to  the  Stem  and  Its  translating 
Roots  j  but  when  we  cut  off  the  Top  of  this 
Layer,  let  the  Wound  be  drefc'd  with  the  Mix- 
ture beforemehtion'd. 
Fig.  I.  Is  the  Tree  in  its  natural  Growth- 
Fig.  II.  Is  the  faine  Tree  bent  down  for  lay- 
mgthe  Top  Brandies  in  the  Eartk. 

Tig.  III.  Is  a  View  6f  the  fame  Tree  when 
its  original  Root  is  brought  into  the  Air  after  it 
is  drefi'd,  and  begins  to  fhoot. 

When  we  are  come  thus  far,  we  may  rather 
expert  wild  ShoQts  from  the  original  Roots^ 
than  thofe  that  would  bear  Fruit,  if  we  weretp 
fferve  a  gntffed  Frftit-ti^e  aftier  the  fame  manner  * 
for  the  Graff  coiild '  not  communicate  in  the  re- 
versed Way  any  more  of  its  Properties,  than  a 
Wilding  could  give  to  a  Graff  in  this  common 
Way  or  ordering  Trees  j  but  it  is  not  impoffible 
to  graff  the  original  Roots  which  are  in  the 
Air,  with  any  Cion  of  the  fame  Tribe,  no  more 
than  to  do  the  fame  Work  upon  common  Shoots 
of  a  Tree,  as  I  have  experienced, 

3  From 
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From  the  fame  Way  of  Reafoning,  I  <fon* 
elude,  that  we  ifiight  inarch  two  Trees  into  dhe 
another,  in  fuch^i  manner,  that  where  they  had 
taken  go9d  hold  of  each  other,  the  Root  of  one 
of  them  iriight  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground  and 
rais'd  to  the  Air,  fo  as  to  make  8ne  ere£t  Tree. 
For  Example,,  if  we  inlay  an  Elm  into  an  Elm$ 
as  in  Figure  IV.'  when  they  are;  well  join'd,  take 
the  Root  of  one  of  them  out  of  the  Earth,  and 
tye  it  to  a  Pdle  or  Stake,  as  in  Fig.  V.  and  I 
fuppofe  it  will  have  an  extraoi\iinaiyEfle£b  5  but 
I  cannot  yet  determine  its  Succefs  but  by  Rea«* 
fon  only 5  but  though  this  has  never  been  tried* 
that  I  know  of,  yep  I  am  not  fo  much  fway'd 
by  the  Carrier's  Kule,  but  that  J  may  find  out 
as  good  a  Path  for  my  Purpofe  as  the  commpiv 
Road. 

If  this  fucceeds,  as  I  doubt,  not  but  it  will£ 
we  fhall  not  want  room  for  Speculation,  how 
far  the  Earth5  or  how  much  the.  Air  influences 
a  Plant:  In  Fig.  V.  from  A.  to  B.  I  fuppofe^ 
from  what  I  have  obferv'd  in  Nature^  that -the* 
Shoots  1,  z,  3,4,  f,  6,  will  be  gradually  lefs  thai* 
one  another.    As  for  Example,  1  the  longeft^nd 
thickeft,  2  a  Size  lefs  than  i,  3  a  Size  left  than 
2,  and  fo  on  to  B,  where  the  two  Tre0$  areN 
join'd  $  for  as  the  Stem  from  A  to  B  does  natu<\ 
rally  decline  in  its  Bignefi,  fo  it  does  not  pofTefs 
fo  many  Veflels  on  the  Top  as  at  the  Bottom- 
And  again,  the  Sap- Veflels  near  the  Root  are' 
fooner  and  better  furniih'd,  than  thofe  that  lie 
more  remote  from  it.    But  when  we  come  to 
the  joining  of  the  two  Plants  at  B,  and  go  ujp 
gradually  to  C,  we  fhall  find  juft  the  Reverie 
of  what  we  obferv'd  before  5.  the  Branch  7^  I 
fuppofe,  will  be  the  Ieaft,  8  bigger  than  ,7,  9 
bigger  than  8,  and  fo  on  to  the  Part  which  a#ed 
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before  as  a  Root.  And  again,  that  all  the  Branch-* 
es  from  B  to  C  will  be  oblig'd  to  turnup  to  the 
Air,  though  their  Buds  were  reversed  $  and  fo  it 
is  as  natural  for  me  to  fuppofe,  that  the  RtotD 
■will  fhoot  out  Branches  and  Leaves,  as  that  in 
Fig.  HI.  which  we  have  already  an  Inftance  of 
in  Holland. 

This  laft  Experiment  has  been  try'd  fince  the 
firft  Impreflion  of  this  Work,  and  lucceeds  very 
well. 

•  *  *  * 

I  w 

Catalogue  of  new.  Gr offings  Anno  172 3* 
bj  Mr*  Fairchild  and  Mr.  Whitmill  both 
ingenious  Gardiners  at  Hoxton. 

Mr.  FairchikTx  are 

u  The  Terebinths  upon  the  Piftachio. 

2.  The  Cedar  of  New  England  upon  the  Fir* 
timan  Cedar. 

3.  The  Cedar of  Lib  anus  upon  the  Larix  or 
lar Si-tree,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  fee- 
ing the  Cedar  is  evergreen,  and  the  Larix  drops 
its  Leaves. 

4.  The  Cafena\  one  Sort  upon  another. 

f-  The  Sfanijb  Barba  J  wis  upon  the  com-, 
monfort. 

d.  The  yellow  Indian  Jejfatnine  upon  the  En* 
glijb  yellow  J  examine. 

7.  The  Oleanders  upon  one  another,  £0  that  he 
has  three  or  four  Sorts  upon  one  Plant* 

8.  Geranium  with  vanegated  Leaves,  upon  a 
Geranium  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  from  wnence 
it  is  reasonable  to  fuppofe,  all  the  arborefcent 
Kinds  of  Geraniums  will  take  upon  one  ano- 
ther. 

.       -  p.  The 
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,    i .....  . 

p.  The  Spurge  Laurel  upon  the  Mezereonr  the- 
firft  ever-green,  the  other  not;  in  January  this, 
iftakes  a  pretty  Shew,  to  fee  the  beautiful  Blofr 
foms  of  the \Mezereon  intermixed  with  the.yarie* 
gated  Leaves  of  the  Spurge  Laurel. .  ,    r 

i  o .  The  Lilac .  upon  the .  Perfian  Jejjfatine  > 
fo  likewife  the  white,  purple^  and  blue ^ialacs 
may  be  graffed  or  budded  upon  one  another*  t  " 

It.  The  Carolina  Haw  upon  the  common 
Haibthorn..      '      ; 

12.  The  Red  Curran  upon  the  2?/<k£  Curran^ 
but  the  Tafte  of  neither  Fruit  is  changed,  nor 
Ofxy  Property  *  altered,  no  moitf  than  ^y^other 
particular  Fruit  lofes  its  Properties  by  being  en- 
grafted upon  a  wild  Stock.    : 

i  j.  Curran  upon  the  Goosberry-Uatf  d  Cur- 
Tan* 

14.  Live  Oak  of  Virginia  upon  the  common 
EngliJbOak.     . 

if.  Ilex  upon  the  common  Englijh  Oak.    , 

1  (J.  Hdtni-Oak  upon  theEngliJb  Oak. 

17.  Cork-Tree  upon  the  Englijb  Oak9  and  lb 
may  be  graffed  all  Kinds  of  Oaks  upon  one  ano- 
ther. 

18.  The  Aiiti-Euphorbium^  upon  the  Semcioy 
jffricy  Arhoreft)  &c. 

1  p.  The  Variegated  Tree  Sedum  uporf  the  com- 
mon Tree  Sedum,  and  likewife  feveral  other  kinds 
of  Sedum  upon  the  Tree  Sedum.    "* 

20.  Cotyledons  of  feveral  Kinds  upon  the,  7w 
Sedum.  s      . 

Graffii&s  %  Mr-  Whitmill. 


9 

21.  The  Fig  upoh  the  Mulberry. 

22.  -JPtfW  upon  l?**/. 
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j  13.  The  Cockfpur  Haw  upon  the  doubles  ita/^ 
fom  Haw. 

.    Z4.  The  PaJJion  Tree  upon  the  Vine. 
.   2f . .Myrtles  upon  one  another,  feveral  forts* 
.    z6.  Abricots  upon  the  Peach. 
:   zj*  Cherries  uppn  the  Peach; 
281  Laurel  upon  the  Plum. 

Befides  thefe  Graffings*  which  anfwer  thd 
End  of  propagating  curious  Plants  with  little 
Trouble,  thete  is  one  Thing  very  remarkable 
which  happened  in  Mr.  Fair  child's  Garden,  front 
the  budding  or  .inoculating  feme  of  the  Paflion- 
tree,  whole  Leaves  were  fpotted  with  yellow, 
into  ope  of  that  fort  of  Baffion-trec  which  bears, 
the  long  Fruit  5  now,  though  the  Buds  did  not 
take,  yet  in  a  Fortnight's  time  after  buddings 
jjie  yellow  Spots  began  to  fhew  themfelves  a* 
bout  t&ree  Foot  above  the  Inoculation,  and  in 
aftoi$  tiaie  after  that*  the  yellow  Spots  appear-* 
©d  on  $  Shoot-  which  came  out  of  the  Ground 
from  another  part  of  the  Plant.     Is  not  this  as 

I  tain*  a  Ptoof  "of  the  Sap's  Circulation,  as  thd 
nftance  of  the  Jeflamine  mention'd  before,  or 
the  Iqoeufotion  of  the  Small-Pox^  is  an  Inftancd 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ?  For  my  party 
*  I  can't  fee  how  arty  Obje6Vion  can  be  made  a- 
gainft  the  many  evident  Proofs  that  have  beeu 
jiven  of  it*  as  well  in  the  cafe  of  reverfing  of 
lants,  and  rejuvenizing  them,  as  in  feveral"  o- 
thers  mention'd  in  my  former  Works  \  but  in* 
deed  I  am  not  infenfible  that  when  I  writer  my 
Works  fall  into  the  Hands  of  two  forts  of  Peo- 
ple, the  one,-  who*  defiring  to  be  inform'd,  are! 
curious    and   inquifitive ,  and  would  willingly 
learn  5  and  the  other,  who  finding  themfelves? 
Men  by  thq  Number  of  their  Years,  are  either 
Vol.  II.  K  a&am'd 
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aiham'd  of  asking  Queftions,  left  they  flibfild 
feem  ignorant,  or  elfe  think  that  their  Age  is  ft 
fufficient  Warrant  for  their  Obftinacy,  and  talk* 
ing  of  Nonfeafe.  For  the  firft,  I  have  thatGc- 
nerofity,  that  I  ihall  always,  as  for  as  my  Time 
will  permit,  think  my  felf  well  employed  in  in- 
ftrufcing  them  j  but  for  the  latter  who  are  fare 
they  know  enough  already,  and  refolve  againfl: 
Improvement,  they  are  only  fit  to  accompany 
one  another. 

But  there  is  one  Queftion  which  is  a  great 
{tumbling  Block  to  thofe  who  are  but  beginners 
m  the  Knowledge  of  Circulation  of  Juices,  and 
that  is,  how  long  Circulation  is  performing  ?  (td 
ufe  their  own  Terms)  In  anfwer  to  which,  they 
muft  underftand  that  the  Motion  of  the  Juke* 
is  conftant,  and  that  whatever  impedes  it,  or 
quickens  it  beyond  its  conftant  Courfe,  tends  to 
weaken  the  Plants ,  for  the  Secretions  are  not 
then  rightly  made  *  befides,  the  Motion  of  Jui- 
ces  is  not  in  every  Plant  alike,  in  fome  quicker, 
and  in  others  flower ,  for  die  Circtdation  of 
Blood  in  one  Animal,  is  not  performed  with  the 
fame  Rapidity,  that  it  is  in  another,  as  we  find 
by  the  Beats  of  the  Pulfe  *  the  Motion  of  the 
Pulfe  of  a  Snail,  or  of  its  Heart,  as  one  may 
obferve  by  taking  off  the  Shell,  is  fix  or  feven 
Times  flower  than  the  Beats  of  the  Pulfe  in  am 
human  Body  $  and  the  Pulfe  of  an  human  Body 
is  more  than  that  flower  than  the  Pulfe  of  a 
Squirrel,  fuppofing  all  three  to  be  in  an  equal 
State  of  Health.  Now,  as  this  Circulation  muffc 
be  continual  from  the  very  firft  of  Life  to  the 
Moment  of  Death  $  fo  we  muft  confider  too^ 
that  the  Food  or  Nourifhment  received  every 
Day,  adds  to  the  Juices  that  were  in  the  Body 
before,  which  muft  either  encreafe  the  Bulk  of 

the 
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the  Body,or  cHe  he  the  tecafion  <*f  a  Dj&harge 
•of  Juices  from  that  Body,  or  both  together)  To 
that  were  it  poffiWe  to  Ax  upon  any  one  Drop 
of  Juice  in  a  Body,  which  one  might  fuppofc 
was  the  Leader  ofthe  reft  through  aTl  the  Chan- 
nels, till  it  gain'4  the  Place  it  firil  fet  out  from  % 
what  with  the  new  Nourishment  that  would  be 
received  imo  die  Body,  and  (he  Parts  that  would 
be  feCreted  from  this  Drop,  in  its  Paflage,  fuch 
Drop  as  well  as  aH  the  «flt  would  be  fo  changed 
and  alter'd,  as  to  be  no  more  the  fame  it  was  at 
<firft$  but  if  hy  the  Qjififfcon  they  ask^  they 
mean,  how  long  the  inte&ed  Matter  inoculated 
will  be  before  it  ihews  itfelf  in  the  remote  Parts 
of  the  Plant?  Then  we  anfwer,  that  it  is  paral- 
lel with,  the  Cafe  of  inocuUting  the  Small-Pox 
xm  human  Bodies,  which  is  footer  or  later  in 
Shewing  the  Poifon,  as  the  Body  is  in  more  or 
left  Vigour,  when  the  Inoculation-  is  made  $  or 
elfc  from  the  Force  or  Power  of  the  Poifon  in- 
oculated, which  fometimes  is„not  ftrong_enough 
to  engage  the*  whole  Bddy  <£  Juices^  and  then 
does  not  appear  at  all,  or  very  late  $  it  is  fome- 
times three  Days,  foretimes  foe  or  fix,  and 
fometimes  ten  Daws  or  more,  before  the  Inocu- 
lation of  the  Small-Pox  has  difpatfd  itielf  over 
the  Body,  and  infe&ed  the  Blood  enough  to 
4hew  itfetf *  and  in  Plants,  we  find  that  in  the 
1  cafe  of  the  Paffion-tree  abovementioa'd,  it  was 
*  Fortnight  before  the  yellow  Spots  appeared, 
and  in  fome  Plants  it  is  longer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  yellow  Spots  began 
firft  to  ihew  thcmfelves  in  the  new  Branches, 
which  are  of  very  quick  Growth,  fhootiqg  a- 
foout  three  Inches  and  a  half  per  Day :  I  onoe 
meafar'd  one  Shoot  of  a  Paffion<ree,  which  ki 
its  Growth*  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
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eiid  of  September,  was  thirty  two  Foot  in  Length  ; 
and  it  is  in  thefe  quick  Growers  £hat  I  find  the 
Variegations,  after  Inoculations,  fooneft  fhew 
themfelves.  *  ' 


Chap.     VI. 

*  •  * 

Concerning  the  propagating  and  hardening 
of  Exotick  T /ants  and  Fruits  by  Graft 

s  j&g>  *n  a  Letter  communicated  by  Mr. 
Fairchild  from  a 'Gentleman  in  Surry  5  to 
which  is,  added y  fever al  ufeful  Remarks 
upon   Inarching ,   Gr offing  >  and  Eud- 

""  ding. 

»  * 

r  ,  • 

'A  Letter  to  Mr.  Fairchild  at  Hoxtopt ,s 


Mr.  Fairchild,  Feb.  24. 1  y%  1  -r. 

Write  you  this,  to  claim  your  Pro- 
mife  of  trying  any  Experiments  that 
I  fhall  direct  you  in  Writing;  But  I 
fhall  not  treat  the  moft  rational  Gar- 
diner I  have  ever  met  with,  ill  the  fame  man- 
ner I  would  an  ordinafy  one :  Nor  fhall  J  conr 
tent  my  felf  with  barely  dire&ing  what  I 
would  havetried  \  but  Ifhall alfo^explain  to  you 
the  Reafons  I  go  upon,  and  the  End  I  propofe 
by  fiich  like  Experiments.  You  know  I  have 
been  fome  Years  propagating  and  colle&ing  all 
the  feveral  Species  and  Variations  of  Trees, 
both  EngHJh  and  Foreign,  that  I  can  anywhere 
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procure,  and  make  to  live  abroad  with  me  irr 
Winter^  the  Pleafure  and  Ufcfulnefs  of  which 
I  need  not  explain  to  you.     And  I  was  laft 
Summer  confidering  of  the  fevcral  Ways  of 
raifing  and  propagating  of  Trees,  and  partial-  • 
larly  by  uniting  them  together,  whether  by 
grafting  in  the  Cleft,  in  the  Bark,  by  Appli- 
cation to  the  Side  (which  I  think  you  call1 
Whip-graffing)  and  by  Inarching,  and  that 
too  either  by  Application  to  the  Side  (as  is* 
notf-  of  late  pradas'd)  or  a  Top  in  the  Cleft, 
(as  wail  pra&is'd  by  the  Ancients)  or  Inoculat- 
ing, or  Budding.    For  a*  to  the  Method  of 
grafting  by  Incifion,  I  do  not  know  what  to  * 
think  of  that,  as  it  refts  on  the  Authority  of  a  * 
Roficrufian  Philofopher.  Firft  then,  I  obterv'd, 
that  it  was  a  Maxim  receiv'd  among  you,  found- 
ed on  Experience,  that  Trees  of  the  fame  Ge- 
nus or.  Family  might  be  united  together  (a 
Truth  that  was  very  well  known  to  the  anci- 
ent Gardiners)  and  by  obferving  particular  In- 
ftances,  I  found  that  thofer  of  the  more  gene- 
ral Genus's,  or  remoter  Kindred,  would  cjo' 
upon  one  another  alfo  s  and  that  for  Inftancc, 
not  only: all  forts  of  Peaches  would  do  upon* 
one  anothfer,  and  all  forts  of  Apples,  but  Peach- 
es too  would  take  upon  almoft  any  fort  of 
Pluihs  5  Pears  upon  Quinces  as  well  as  Pears,  • 
and  even  on  the  White-thorn  and  the  Quick- 
beam  $  Almonds  upon  all  forts  of  Plums  as  welt 
as  Peaches,  and  fome  lay  on  the  White-thorn  >• 
Medlars  and  Azaroles  on  one  another  $  and  up- 
on the  Quince,  the  Whito-thonrand  the  Pear. 
And  I  bbfefv'd  the  fame  to  be  true  like  wife  in 
Foreft-trees*  and  thftt  the.Afhes,  for  Example, 
would  do  upon  one  another,  and  fo  would  the-* 
f.  Oaks}  nor  would  the  one's  being  ever-green^ 
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and  the  other  not,aher  the  Cafe,  as  yemfhew'c? 
me  in  the  Experiment  of  the  Live  Oak  of 
Pirgima)  grafted  upon  the  commoa  Oak.  From 
thefe  Obiervations   I  concluded,  that  feveral* 
Exotkk-trees  that  were  hard  to  propagate, 
might  have  Stocks  found  they  woula  «or 
upon,  and  particularly,  I  recommend  the  Ter- 
pentine to  you  (which  you  complam'd  you* 
could  not  propagate)  to  be*  grafted  upon  the 
Piftaccia)  which  you  fay  did  take,  but  weat 
oft  again,  doublets,  becqufe  your  Stock  was* 
too  finall  (the  Piftaccia  being  very  pkhy  when* 
it  is  fmall).    I  hope  when  your  Stocks  are  a 
little  bigger,  it  will  have  the  defir'd  Effeft, 
becaufe  Tournefort  ranks  them  both  under  the- 
fame  Genus,  and  the  Ancients  us'd  tograff  the- 
Pifiaccia  on  the  Terpentine  to  meliorate  the* 
Fruit :  And  I  hope  you  will  go  on  trying  other 
Things,  even  where  the  Alliance  appears  re- 
mote, being  warranted  by  the  Experiments  a- 
bovemention'd  3  and  fo  we  may  in  time  fee 
how  far  this  Matter  will  go.    And  though  I 
know  very  well  that  you  and  others  have  tried 
to  rnake  Trees  take  upon  one  another,  that 
have  no  Similitude  in  the  Flower,  Fruit,  Seed** 
Veflel,  or  Seed,  which  are  the  l&oft  natural 
Diftin&ions  of  Pladts,  and  hayc  met  with  ho 
Succefi  in  your  Trials  3  yet  becaufe  feme  An- 
cients of  Credit  have  afTur'dus,  that  the  Pome- 
granate and  Carob  may  be  grafted  on  the  Wil- 
low *  I  beg  of  you  to  try  them  during  this 
Seafon :  That  Tree  may  hive  feme  hidden  Re* 
latioft  to  them,  though  not  in  its  Seed-Veflel 
or  Fruit,  or  may  have  fome  other  peculiar 
Qualification  for  uniting  with  them,  and  if 
they  do  join  it,  may  lead  us  to  other  Things: 
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f  Thcfe  wore  the  firft  Thoughts  that  occurred  to 

<  me  in  this  Matter. 

c  Then  J  obferv'd  further  that  the  grafted 

1,  Tree  nartook  fomewhat  of  the  Stock  it  was 
grafted  upon  *  that  the  Pear,  for  Example^ 
grafted  on  the  Pear,  was  a  larger  Tree  tnan 
one  grafted  on  the  Quince :  And  I  confider'd 

Ccularly  of  the  Almond,  which  Mr.  May 
in  his  Time  feldom  produced  ripe  Fruit 

*  with  us,  as  wanting  a  warmer  Clime.  But 
"  it  is  very  well  known,  that  fince  the  Jordain 

Almonds  have  beep  grafted  upon  Plum-Stocks, 
they  bear  very  well  in  England  y  and  this  made 
me  fufpeft,  that  a  hardy  Stock  might  harden 
a  tender  Graff*  but  being  unwilling  to  build 
too  much  00  chic  (ingle  Experiment,'  I  defir'd 
you  laft  Summer  to  make  Trials  in  that  Way; 
And  as  the  Truth  of  this  is  plainly  confirmed 
this  Seafon  in  your  Garden,  by  the  flourifliing 
Appearance  ot  the  Canary  Almonds  grafted  on 

*  the  rlum,  while  the  Seedlings  of  the  lame  Spe- 
f  cies  of  five  or  fix  Year's  Growth  appear  all 
f  nipp'd  and  fhriveli'd,  notwithftanoing  the 
f  Mildnefe  of  the  Winter  %  we  are  no  longer 
9  now  to  doubt,  but  tender  Trees  are  to  be 
f  harden'd,  to  fome  Degree  at  leaft,  by  hardy 
4  Stocks.  How  far  this  Matter  may  Se  carn- 
f  ed,  can  only  be  determined  by  Experiments, 
f  which,  1  am  fure,  are  well  worth  the  making, 

*  confidering  the  Advantage  and  Pleafure  it  feems 
4  to  promife,  by  bringing  new  Fruit-trees  inta 

*  our  Gardens  and  Orchards,  and  new  Foreft- 

*  trees  into  our  Wildernefles  and  Thickets,  and 
4  above  all,  new  Means  of  contemplating  the 
'  Wifdom  and  Goodnefe  of  God,  die  nobleft 
f  End  of  all  Philofophy :  But  all  we  can  *ea» 
f  fbnably  depend  upon  m  this  Matter,  is  to  have 

'  «  Trees 
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f  Trees  of  the  fame  Degree  of  Tendernefi  with' 
c  thofe  abovemention'd,  hardened,  as  they  are, 
f  by  the  like  kind  of  Stocks.    Thus,  for  Exam- 

*  pie,  as  the  Piftaccia  in  fome  Years,  and  in  fome 
^  Expofuyes^  will  bear  Fruit  with  us  abroad* 
f  could  w6  find  a  proper  Stock-  for  it  -y  why 

*  fhould  it  hot  be  brought  to  bear  as  well  with 

*  us  as  the  graffed  Almond  doth?  And  I  fhallbe 

*  glad  to  lee  it  tried  on  the  Hazle  and  on  the 

*  rlum.     The  Ancients  fay,  it  did  with  them 

*  on  the  Almonds  j  if  that  be  true,  I  think  it 

*  muft  do  on  the  Plum  too :  And  pray  let  us  try 

*  it  on  the  Walnut  alfo.  The  like  almoif 
*.  might  be  expe&ed  from  the  Olive,  could  we 

*  find  A.  proper  Stock  for  it :  I  am  afraid  the 
^  Plum  is  too  remote^  but  perhaps  it  will  take 
.4.  as  well  with  us  on  the  Oleafter,  as  it  did  with 
f  the  Ancients,  and  the  Oleafter  is  hardy.    And 

*  why  fhould  not  a  hardy  Stock  bring  our  ten- 
f  dereft  Figs  to  ripen  as  well  in  Standards,  as 

*  they  do  now  againft  a  Wall  ?  Perhaps  the  true 
f  or  Fruit-Sycamore  would  be  a  good  Stock  for 

*  them  5  a^d  as  that  -bears  a  Fruit  between  a  Fig 
c  and  a  Mulberry^  it  will  it  felf  perhaps  take  on 

*  the '  Mulberry,  aftd  ftf  by  Confequence  would 
4  the  Fig,    which  I  fhalt  be  glad  to  fee  tried. 

*  The:  Greek  Gardiners  fay  it  fucceeded  with 
f  them  *  'and  might  not  fome  fort  of  early  ripe 
f  Plums  be  probably  found  to  make  the  latter 

*  Peaches,  Abricots  and  Ne£tarines  bear  as  welL 
Mti  Standards,  as  the  Brujfels  Abricot  does,  I 

*  think,  on  one  So*t  only  to  Perfe&ion  ?  though, 
^jDTobabjy,  from  another  Caufe.  For  this,  and 
Srtdtjier  P^pofeSy  1  am  now  collecting  all  the 
-P  forts  of  Plums  I  can  get  j  as  I  hope  to  do  an- 

*  other  Seafon  the  Pears  and  Apples:  For  the 
i  like  maybe  expe&ed  too  of  the  tenderer Pears! 

;       ■'['>,'  s     '  v'  {    And 
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And  may  there  not  poffibly  be  found  fbme 
'  finall  forts  of  Plums  and  Pears,  that  may  ao 

*  celerate  and  meliorate  thofe  Fruits,  as  the  Pa- 
f  radife  Stocks  do  the  Apples  ?  Thus  far  the 
^Analogy  goes,  and  Nature  is  uniform.    But 

*  let  us.not  ftick  .  here,  though  the  Experiment 

*  of  the  Spanijb  Jeflamine  grafted  on  the  EngUJb 

*  one  may  feem  to  difcourage  us,  the  Effect  of 

*  a  more  compact  and  woody  Stock  may  be  ve- 

*  ry  different  -,   however,  let  us  not  refufe  to  go 

*  as  far  as  we  can,  if  we  cannot  go  as  far  as  we 

*  would.    Let  us  proceed  therefore  to  try  what 

*  Nature  will  bear :  And  firft,  I  defire  you  to 
•c  grafF  and  inarch  the  Orange  Citron  and  Le- 
c  mon  on  the  Apple,  efpecially  the  Paradifi  (and 

*  if  you  pleafe,  on  the  Quince  and  the  rear  :) 
f  Both  thofe  Fruits  are  round  and  juicy,  and  in- 
f  elude  calloiis  Kernels  of  much  the  feme  Shape  \ 
•c  and,  I  think,  are  much  more  alike,  than  the 

*  Haw  and  the  Pear,  or  the  Almond  and  the 

*  Plum.    Pray  try  likewife  the  Pomegranate  on 

*  the  Apple,  Quince,  and  Pear  >  and  f o  likewife 
4  might  the  Papaw  and  Calabafh-tree,  if  we  had 
f  them  5  and  the  Malabar  Plum,  the  Weft-Indi*r 

*  an  Broadleaf,   the  Soap-tree,  the  Mixis,  the 

*  Jujubes,  and  the  Mango  would,  probably,  do 
c  upon  the  Plum.  The  Afcedarach  from  the  Si- 
c  militude  of  its  Flower,  according  to  the  Me- 
c  thod  of  Tournefort)  might  be  tried  on  the 
f  Maple  j  and  according  to  Mr.  Ray's  Method, 
f  on  the  Plum,  from  the  Likenefs  of  its  Fruit  > 
f  and  fo  might  the  Nutmeg  and  the  Cinnamon 
f  on  the  Plum,  or  the  Walnut  -,  and  the  Caflia 
f  Firtulofa,  and  the  Tamarind  on  the  common 

*  Acacia,  as  they  are  all  three  Siliquiferou$ :  But 
f  I  am  afraid  few  or  aojie  of  thele  arc  now  to 

♦  he 
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be  had.     I  am  endeavouring  to  procure  moft 
of  them  from  abroad :  The  Coffee,  if  we  could 

Set  it,  might  poffibly  take  upon  fome  of  our 
erry-bearing  Tribe,  fuch  as  the  Whitethorn^ 
the  Quick-beam,  and  Berry-bearing  Aldq:* 
and  fo,  perhaps,  would  the  Saflafras.  But  1 
defire  you  to  try  the  Carob  on  the  common 
Acacia  and  the  Afli,  and  the  Terpentine-tree 
on  the  Plum,  as  I  have  directed  the  Pifttiecis 
to  be,  and  any  other  that  your  own  Reflecti- 
ons may  point  out  to  you.  I  hope  you  wity 
be  fo  kind  as  to  try  what  you  can  this  Graf* 
fing-Scafbn  of  fuch  as  are  fittefl:  to  be  tried 
that  Way :  Thofe  of  thick  and  fappy  Bark% 
in  the  Bark,  others  in  the  Cleft,  and  by  Whip- 
graffing  *  and  fuch  as  have  thin  and  fappy 
Barks,  by  budding,  in  the  Seafon  for  that  * 
without  forgetting  your  Method  of  inarching, 
which  feems  to  be  the  fureft  Way  you  hav«. 
But  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  an  accurate  Trial 
made  of  the  ancient  Method  of  inarching  in 
the  Cleft*  by  which  Columella  (a  Writer  of 
great  Reputation)  aflures  14s,  that  any .  Tree 
whatfoever  may  be  propagated  on  any  other, 
and  appeals  to  Experiments  for  the  Truth  of 
it.  I  will,  if  you  defire  it,  explain  this  Mo* 
thod  of  theirs  in  another  Letter.    Farewel, 
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£  T  Shall  here  coHeft  together  aU  the  Expe- 
X  '  rimonts  I  have  recommended  to  yon 
above*  and  I  hope  you  will  lofe  xxy  Time  if 
trying  them* 

<  The  Terpenrine-tree  is  to  be  graded  od  the 
Pifhiccia,  and  o$  the  Plum* 
c  The  Pomegranate  on  the  Willow*  the  Ap- 
ple, the  Pear,  and  the  Quince. 
'  The  later  ripe  Abrkot,  Peach,  and  Ne&a- 
rine,  on  early  ripe  Plums. 
'  The  tender  kte  ripe  French  Pears,  on  early 
ripe  EngUJk  Pears* 

*  The  Carob  on  the  Willow,  the  Aih,  and 
the  common  Acacia.  , 

*  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Papaw,  and 
other  Pomiferous  Exotick-tree%on  the  Appl^ 
Pear,  and  Quince. 

4  The  Mixis,  Azedarach,  Soap-tree,  and  other 

Pruniferous  Exoticks,  on  Plums. 
c  The  Saflaftaa,  the  Coffee,  and  other  Bacci* 
ferous  Exoticks,  on  the  Berry-bearing  Alder, 
the  Quick-beam,  and  the  Whitethorn,  and 
alfo  on  the  Service,  finee  this  will  do  on  the 
Whitethorn. 

c  The  Caffia  Fiftulofa,  the  Tamarind,  and  o- 
ther  ^iliquiferous  Exoticks,  on  the  common 
Acacia. 

*  I  have,  as  fiar  as  my  Hafte  would  allow,  en- 
deavour'd  to  confirm  my  Reasoning  about 
thefe  Matters  by  Experiments  of  the  Anci- 
ents, becaufe,  I  think  it  more  reafonable  to 
credit  them  in  Matters  of  Fa#,  than  in  any 
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thing  elfe $  and  fome  of  thofe  Writers  arc 
handed  down  to  us  for  Men  of  great  Honour, 
Parts  and  Learning,  and  therefore  deferve  our 
Credit. 

*  I  forgot  to  mention  a  Method  the  Ancient* 
h^d  of  Graffing  by  Tergbration,  or  Borings, 
which  they  us'd  in  the  Vine,  •  and  fome  othersl 
They  grafted  the  Walnut  between  the  Bark 
and  Wood,  which,  I  fiippofe,  is  your  Rind- 
graffing  j  but  they  fay  it  crtten  went  off*  and 
they  rather,  I  tnink,  recommend  graffing'  it 
in  what  they  call  the  Flefh  of  the  Root  j  and 
they  alfo  graffed  fome  other  Trees  in  the 
Root.  ; 

c  I  omitted  to  inforce  the  Experiment  of  the 
Orange  and  Lemon  on  the  Apple,  by  the  Ex- 
ample of  the  Ancients,  who  aiiiire  us,  the  Le- 
mon and  the  Citron  took  with  them  on  the 
Apple  j  and  fo  did  the  Pomegranate  on  the 
Apple,  and  on  the  Quince  and  the  Pearj  and 
the  Quince  on  it.  The  Roman  Husbandmen 
graffed  the  Fig  on  the  Mulberry,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  *  and  fo  they  did  the  Mulberry  on 
the  Fig :  They  alfo  propagated  the  Mixis  on 
the  Plum,  the  Whitethorn  and'  the  Service : 
They  graffed  their  Apples  too  on  ths  Quince^ 
which  improved  them.  And  they  tell  us,  that 
any  Tree  would  take  with  them  on  the  Quince  i 
though  fome  affirm,  that  the  Quince  Would  do 
upon  nothing  \  which  Properties  they  obferv'd 
in  no  other  Tree. 

c  I  have  fele&ed  thefe  out.  of  a  great  many 
more  Graffiftgs  that  are.  recorded  by  the  An- 
cients, as  being  fitteftfor  my  prefent  Purpofet 
though  perhaps  the  reft  of  tnem  may  be  worth 
our  confidef ing  $  and  I  will  go  a  little  out  of 
my  Way  to  inform  you  of  one- thing,  becaufe 
'  .  .       .  c  it 
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c  It  may  encourage  you  in  fome  of  your  Expe* 

*  riments  of  another  kind.  Several  of  the  an- 
*-  cient  Writers  of  Gardening  defcribe  the  Fruit 

*  produe'd  by  the  Apple  grafted  on  the  Quince, 
f  ( which  they  call'd  Melmela^  or  Honey  Ap- 
c  pics)  as  a  very  different  kind  from  thofe  gra£ 
4  fed  on  the  Apple :  And  they  give  us  other  In- 

*  fiances  of  tne  Fruit  being  alter'd  by  the 
4  Stock*. 

'  I  cannot  help  adding  this  Maxim  of  theirs, 
c  which,  they  fay,  was  generally  held  for  true, 
c  that  any  Tree  was  to  be  grafted  upon  any  o- 
?  thpr  Tree  which  was  like  it  in  the  Bark  $  but 

*  if  there  was  a  Likenefs  in  the  Fruit  too,  there 
c  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  of  the  Succefs. 
c  Go  oh,  and  prosper. 


.•  v  o< 


Jinfwer  to  Mr.  Fairchild  concerning  the  fore- 
going Letter. 

S  I A 

THE  Memorandums  you  fent  me,  have  given 
me l  an  extraordinary  Satisfaction,  as  it  is 
plain  they  were  penn'd  by  a  Perfon  of  Learn- 
ing 5  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  fuch  as  are  Men 
of  Letters,  begin  to  bend  their  Minds  to  the 
Study  of  Vegetables,  and  their  Improvement. 
By  making  fuch  Experiments,  as  are  ofler'd  in 
the  Paper  you  fent  me,  we  (hall  difcover  whether 
the  ancient  or  modern  Authors  are  mofttobe 
relied  on  $  for  my  own  part,  I  am  fenfire,  that 
many  things  related  by  the  ancient  Authors  are 
Truths,  but  they  are  not  without  the  contrary 
in  fome  of  their  Works,  which,  perhaps,  might 
happen  from  their  too  great  Faith  in  Hear  fays  $ 
the  Age  was  then,  it  may  be,  not  fo  much  given 

to 
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to  Diffimuktion  as  it  lias  been  in  our  Times,  tfbf 
which  Reafcn,  I  cannot  fo  much  blame  lis  Peri 
feus,  who  wrote  in  thafeDays  for  feehevi&gRe* 
ports  whidh  iell  in  their  Way.  The  Gentle- 
man who  propofes  thefe  Experiments  to  you*  isy 
in  my  Opinion,  much  in  die  right  to  hxvt  thefe 
Trials  made,,  that  the  World  may  fce&tisfied 
how  far  we  may  give  Credit  to  the  ADCRuts  $ 
or,  at  leaft,  that  we  may  judge  how  much  wef 
hove  improved  upon  their  Thoughts. 

The  Ancients  have,  without  doubt,  given  us 
fome  good  Infftances  of  their  Knowledge  in  Gar-' 
dening  5  but,  as  I  obferv'd  before,  their  Worics 
arc  not  ail  founded  upon  the  (ame  Strength  of 
Truths  fo  that  We  have  been  at  a  ids  to  pick 
out  their  molt  beneficial  Matter :  But  what  yoit 
are  now  upon,  will  help  us  to  find  out  how  far 
their  Knowledge  went  in  thefe  Matters  *  arid  if 
that  really  proves  to  be  ereat,  we  muft  nexf 
confider,  whether  our  modern  Pra&ice  exceeds 
that  of  the  Ancients  5  or,  whether  we  muft  fub- 
mit  to  them. 

You  are  very  fenfiMc,  when  we  fpeak  of  thi 
Works  of  Men,  there  is  room  enough  to  que- 
ftion  the  Veracity  of  the  Authors  *  and  to  our 
Sorrow,  it  is  much  tobequeftion'din  the  Writ- 
ings of  our  Times,  when  there  is  fo  much  De- 
cat  reigns  among  us,  that  a  Man  is  fcarce  to  be 
credited  by  his  deareft  Friend,  or  nearcft  Relati- 
on, without  good  Witneflcs :  It  is  neeeflary 
therefore,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  the  Writings 
of  our  Times,  as  for  the  explaining  of  the 
Works  of  the  Ancients,  that  Wc  follow  Experi- 
ence, for  that  will  admit  of  no  Contradiction. 

I  am  not  of  the  Opinion  of  fome  Men,  who 
will  not  allow  the  modern  PrafiHce  to  be  fupcri- 
or  to  that  of  the  Ancients,  no  more  than  I  can 

fide 
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fide  with  thofi^  who  will  not  allow  that  a  Scho- 
lar may  bfccome  mote  learned  than  his  Matter, 
or  a  Son  be  a  better  Man  than  his  Father :  Ther* 
is  tihe  feme  Chance  for  excelling  our  Predeceflbrs 
or  Teachers,  as  there  is  for  us  to  be  inferior  tct 
tfeem  in  our  Learning  or  Judgment  *  nay,  the 
Balance  feems  rather  to  turn  on  the  firft  fide* 
for  thofe,  who  have  Agje,  Learning  and  Expe- 
rience on  their  fide,  give  their  Scholars  fuch 
Rudiments  for  their  Government,  as  are  well 
digefted  *  and  if  fuch  Rudiments  make  their  due 
Impreffion  upon,  or  are  received  by  the  Genius 
of  the  Scholar,  that  Scholar  may  be  (aid  to  en- 
joy  ih  his  younger  Years  the  digefted  Experi- 
ence of  his  Mailer,  and  has  yet  a  full  Age  be- 
fore him,  to  improve  upon  his  Mafter's  Expe- 
rience. Now  where  the  Matter  is  good,  and 
the  Scholar  receives  Inftruftion  carefully,  there 
k  littfc  room  to  doubt,  but  the  Scholar  will 
out-do  the  Mafter,  without  leflening  the  Mailer's 
Chara&er. 

The  Arts  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening  have 
improved  very  much  in  the  few  Years  I  have 
liv'd  in  the  World  5  and  when  I  compare  the 
jnodern  Pra&ice  with  that  of  the  Ancients, 
there  feems  to  be  a  very  wide  Difference  be^ 
tween  us  and  them  5  though  we  muft  at  the 
lame  time  acknowledge,  that  from  fome  of  the 
ancient  Praftice  we  have  taken  fome  confident* 
fele  Hints :  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  the  An- 
cients have  many  Things  among  them,  which 
Experience  has  prov'd  to  be  unnatural,  and  ma- 
ny others  which  are  not  yet  either  fet  afide,  or 
confirm'd.  Now  at  this  rate,  where  Men  have 
Reafon  to  doubt  of  any  thing  of  any  Author, 
or  take  every  thing  for  granted,  the  Cafe  is  ha- 
zardous* 
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zardous,  therefore  let  us  ftiU  preferve  our  Way 
of  Pra&ice  to  fpeak  from  Experience^  your  Ex- 
periments upon  *  the  Letter  you  now  fent  me, 
will  help  to  explain  the  Matter,  and  open  us  a 
new  Door  to  Knowledge. 

I  have  kept  you  thus  long  upon  this  Head, 
becaufe  of  our  frequent  Cbnverfation  upon  Points** 
of  the  like  .Nature.  Let  me  now  proceed  to 
give  you  fome  few  Thoughts  and  Obfervations 
concerning  Grafling,  Inoculating  and  Inarching 
one  kind  of  Plant  upon  another  . 

You  have  told  me  that  the  Mifletoe  is  of 
two  forts,  viz.  one  Male,  which  never  bears 
any  Fruit,  and  the  other  Female,  which  will 
bear  Berries  at  three  or  four  Years  old  v  and,  I 
think,  you  fay,  that  the  Bloflbms  of  both  are 
very  different  ^  this  Plant  is  of  a  very  Angular 
Nature,  and  deferves  to  be  ehquir'd  into,  I  wifh 
you  would  try  the  budding  or  graffing  of  one 
fort  upon  the  other,  and  prepare  to  low  fome 
of  it  at  the  proper  Seafon  upon  Plants  in  Pots^ 
that  we  may  tiy  it  by  Inarching. 

I  obferve,  that  it  will  grow  by  Seed  almoft 
Upon  any  fort  of  Tree,  though  the  Juices  of 
fuch  Trees  as  it  is  propagated  upon  are  of  <liffe» 
rent  Natures,  but  it  will  not  grow  in  Earth  by 
any  Means  >  now  the  Growth  of  this  Plant  upon 
,  every  Tree  that  we  flick  the  SeSd  upon,  is  ra* 
ther  grafting  or  budding,  than  fow.incy  if  we 
obferve  the  manner  of  its  firft  laying  hold  of  the 
Tree,  it  becomes  incorporated  with  the  fpongy 
Parts  in  the  Bark  of  a  Tree,  as  an  Eye  or  Bui 
does  by  Inoculation. 

As  far  as  I  can  yet  think  of  the  Matter*  ber 
fides  inarching  one  fort  of  Mifletoe  upon  the 
other,,  we  might  poflibly  make  it  take  by  inarch; 

ing 
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ihg  cither  fort  upon  any  kind  of  Tree  whatever : 
The  Experiment  will  not  give  you  much  Trou- 
ble *  and  to  be  certain  whether  it  will  fuccced 
or  not,  will  give  me  great  Satisfa&ion  $  for  it  will 
furnifh  us  either  one  way  or  other  with  good 
Hints,  as  I  {hall  take  Occafion  of  mentioning 
hereafter,  when  I  am  certain  whether  it  will  take 
or  not. 

zdly^  I  would  defire  you  to  inarch  the  double 
dr  (ingle  Stock  Gilly-Flower  upon  the  Wall* 
Flower,  for  theyfeem  fo  near  a-kin,  that  I  think 
it  reafonable  enough  to  try  the  Experiment  a* 
mong  the  reft. 

If  it  fliould  fucceed,  you  may  perhaps  pre- 
fetve  the  Stock  GiUy-Flowers  longer  than  they 
ufually  laft  of  themtelves*  and  it  may  be,  vou 
may  procure  fuch  Seed  thereby,  as  may  produce 
feme  new  Variety. 

Our  curious  Friend  Mr.  fFhltmlll  of  Hoxton 
ihew'd  me  feveral  Curiofities  in  grading,  which 
I  had  not  obferv'd  before,  and  had  extraordinary 
Succefs. 

The  fingle  and  double  Bloflbm  Dwarf  AK 
tftfcnds  were  growing  upon  the  Muflel  Plum> 
and  finee  that  will  do,  I  am  perfuaded  the  fweet 
and  bitter  Almonds  will  take  upon  the  dwarf 
Almonds  $  and  then  I  fuppofe  we  may  have  bear- 
ing Almond-trees  in  very  little  room*  but  t 
have  hinted  at  that  before. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  to  you,  Mr.  JPTtit* 
Mill's  Contrivance  for  fuch  as  have  (mail  Gar- 
<tefft»  that  upon  a  few  Trees,  they  may  have 
iftdft  of  the  beft  forts  of  Fruit :  Indeed  the 
Tfees  will  not  laft  fo  long  by  fuch  fta&ice  y 
but  it  is  making  the  moft  of  a  little,  and  is  a 

r it  Improvement  for  a  little  Spot  of  G*ound: 
has  a  Peaeh-trete,  whereon  ate  ndw  gtwv*- 
-  Vol.  II.  L  ing, 
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ing,  the  Abricot,  the  Ne&arine,  and  the  Cher- 

r,  and  the  Plum  too  might  as  well  be  there  as 

ie  reft,  as  the  Peach  it  lelf  is  grafted  upon  the 
Plum  *9  and  the  Almond  likewife  would  do  as  well 
as  any  of  the  others)  then  we  have  on  one  Tree 
fix  different  forts  of  Fruit,  fome  of  which  are 
pretty  remote  from  the  reft. 

The  Peach  is  rough  coated,  a  rough  Stone, 
and  its  Footftalk  fo  ihort,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
call'd  fo. 

The  Cherry,  contrary  to  the  Peach,  brings 
its  Fruit  in  Bunches  or  Clufters,  hath  a  fmooth 
Coat  and  Stone  j  its  Stalks  are  very  long,  and 
the  Fruit  tranfparent- 

The  Abricot  has  a  tftftigh  Coat  and  fmooth 
Stone,  and  its  Leaves  and  manner  of  {hooting 
very  different  from  the  Peach  5  and  nothing  that 
I  can  obferve  in  it  the  lead  f  efembling  a  Cherry, 
but  the  Smoothnefs  of  the  Stone. 

Then  the  Plum  has  a  longer  Stalk  than  either 
the  Peach  or  Abricot  5  fome  forts  of  Plums  have 
Footftalks  almoft  as- long  as  thofe  of  the  Cher- 
ry 1  the  Coat  or  Skin  of  the  Plum  finooth,  but 
lefs  transparent  than  that  of  the  Cherry  by  mean* 
of  the  Dull  it  is  cover'd  with,  which  we. call 
the  Blue  of  the  Plum  $  and  then  the  Leaves  aftd 
Shoots  are  different  from  either  the  Cherry, 
Peach  or  Abricot. 

The  Ne&arine  indeed  has  a  near  Semblance, 
of  the  Peach  in  every  thing  but  the  Skin  or 
Coat  of  the  Fruit,  which  irt  the  Ne£tarinc  i& 
always  fmooth,  like  that  of  the  Plum  5  button, 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  Pfcim,  the  Leaves 
and. Shoots  are  very  different  from  one  another  * 
the  Stone  of  the  Ne&arine  is  rough,  and  that 
of  the  Plum  always  fmooth.  The  Almond  naoft 
referable*  the  Peach  *  its  Coap  and  Stone  is  rough,' 
•  -  -.  *  .  *  apd 
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and  there  feems  little  more  Difference  between 
them,  than  that  the  flefhy  Part  which  covers 
the  Stone  of  the  Almond  is  not  for  eating,  as 
that  of  the  Peach  always  is  5  fo  that  I  have 
thought  fometimes  when  I  have  eaten  a  Peach, 
whole  Flefh  was  dry  and  hard,  that  the  Kernel 
of  the  Fruit  might  be  as  good  as  an  Almond,  or 
that  it  was  of  the  AlmondR-ace. 

Upon  mentioning  this  to  a  Friend ,  he  de- 
fires  you  will  try  the  Peach,  the  Plum,  the 
Cherry,  the  Nectarine,  and  the  Abricot  upon 
the  Dwarf  Almond,  to  make  them  bear  in  a 
narrow  Compafs  \  for  the  Dwarf  Almond  will 
take  upon  a  Plum,  and  he  concludes  the  Plum 
will  do  upon  the  Dwarf  Almond  5  and  if  fo, 
the  others  may  as  well  be  graffed  upon  it  as  the 
Plum.  i 

•  Thus  far  for  Stone  Fruit  one  upon  another, 
though  there  are  wide  Differences  ieemingly  be- 
tween one  and  the  other*  fome  of  them  almoft 
as  Wide  as  between  the  Walnut .  and  the  Peach, 
which  one  may  try  for  Experience  fake,  al- 
though the  Walnut  be  a  Tree  which  bears  Cat- 
kins or  Juli,  and  the  Peach  docs  not*  but  yet 
the  Peach,  according  to  your  Obfervation,  has 
two  forts  of  BlofToms  upon  one  Tree,  viz. 
what  are  commonly  calPd  falfe  Bloflbms,  and 
Fruit  Bloflbms  j  or  in  our  Terms,  mate  and  fe- 
male Bloflbms. 

I  remember  once  you  obferv'd  to  me,,  that 
the  Goosberry  would  take  upon  the  Curran, 
and  the  Curran  upon  the  Goosberry  >  which 
is  uniting  Families,  which  are  feemingly  more 
remote  than  what  we  have  mention'd,  the  one 
being  a  bimeb'd  Fruit,  and  the  other  a  Angle 

L  z  Berry  > 
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Berry  \  but  I  remember  you  well  obfaVd  at 
that  Time,  that  you  thought  it  was  not  the 
bare  Appearance  of  the  Fruit  which  confirm'd 
their  Relation  to  one  another,  but  the  Likenefc 
of  the  Seeds  or  Kernels  which  were  enclosed  in 
fuch  Fruits  5  for  that  the  Seed  or  Kernel  was 
what  produced  Trees  of  the  lame  Order ,  and 
that  the  Pulp  or  outfide  Flefh,  which  encom- 
pafs'cUuch  Seeds,  was  only  provided  by  Nature 
as  Coverings  for  them,  or  to  give  them  their 
juft  Noufilhment,  and  full  Degree  of  Perfefli- 
on  for  Germination  or  Sprouting,  when  they 
Were  put  into  the  Ground  >  and  this  ieemsfo 
teafonable,  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  confider 
further  of  it,  notwithftanding there  are  fome 
who  hate  new  Difcoveries,  when  they  are  not 
their  own,  and  deny  every  thing  which  they 
cannot  comprehend :  But  you  have  too  much 
Reafon  on  your  fide  to  give  Way  to  any  Op- 

?ofers  of  that  Race.  By  the  by,  the  Plum, 
'each,  Ne&arine,  Almond,  Abricot  and  Cher«< 
ry,  have  all  Kernels  fo  touch  after  the  fame  man* 
ner,  that  your  Reafoning  feems  to  determine 
why  they  agree  fo  well  together*  and  fo  has 
the  Gobsberry  and  Curran. 

For  Reafons  of  this  Nature,  one  of  your  cu« 
rious  Brother  Gardiners  has  this  Year  drefs'd  up 
a  common  tjawthorn  with  Grafls  of  the  Holly, 
Piracantha  and  Medlar,  as  bearing  Seeds  much 
like  one  another :  Nay,  he  has  likewife  put  the 
Rofe  upon  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  Likcnefe  the 
Rofe  Fruit  bears  to  that  of  the  Hawthorn  $  and 
as  they  are  both  prickly  on  their  Wood*  none 
of  thefc  Trials,  in  my  Opinion,  fhould  be  di£ 
courag'd,  for  whether  they  (iicceed  or  not^ 
our  underftanding  is  improved  by  them  j  the 
<  Pear 
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Pear  I  have  feen  grow  very  well  upon  the 
Hawthorn,  or  Whitethorn,  in  two  or  three 
Places. 

The  fame  Perfon  is  likcwife  experiencing, 
whether  the  Orange  will  not  take  upon  the  Ap- 
ple, or  the  Apple  upon  the  Orange,  and  if  the 
Pomgranate  will  not  join  with  the  Medlar. 

I  ant  yonrs^&cc. 

R.BRADLEY.' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Pray  examine  what  Agreement  there  is  Be- 
tween the  Mifletoe  and  the  Mezepeon. 


Chap; 
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Chap,     VII. 

Obfervations  and  Experiments  relating  t* 
planting  of  Trees  in   Clay,  Chalk  and 
Gravelly  Soils  $  with  fever al  Improve* 
ments  for  planting  of  Wall-Tries. 

HERE,  is  nothing  which  has  given  a 
;reater  Check  to  the  Progrefs  of  Gar- 
ening,  than  the  unartfol  Proceedings 

of  unexperienc'd  Men,  or  of  thofe 

who  will  not  give  themfelves  Time  to  confider 
deliberately  what  they  are  about  *  it  is  not  the 
bare  Knowledge  that  a  Tree  has  a  Root,  and  that 
the  Root  muft  be  fet  in  the  Earth,  that  will  give 
Succefs  to  the  Planter's  Undertakings  $  he  muft 
know  how  to  judge  of  the  Soil  and  Situation  each 
particular  Tree  requires,  and  learn  how  to  aflift 
eijther  of  them  without  extraordinary  Expence. 
When  therefore  w*e  meet  with  Artifts  of  this 
fort,  who  have  Reafon  for  their  Guide,  we  ought 
to  regard  them  as  publick  Benefits.  ' 

In  the  difpofing  of  clay  grounds,  chalk  or 
gravelly  Soils  for  Gardens,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  fee  fuch  wrong  Steps  taken  in  the  ordering 
the  Works  upon  them,  as  tend  to  the  Deftruc-* 
tion  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Plants  to  be  fet 

in 
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in  them,  which  feems  to  happen  chiefly  from 
the  want  of  due  Confideration  in  either  the  Un- 
dertakers or  Planters. 

Where  the  Surface  or  the  upper  Soil  is  not 
above  three  or  four  Inches  thick,  and  the  next 
Stratum  or  Layer  of  Earth  is  ftiff  Clay,  it  is  a 
Practice  too  frequent  to  dig  Trenches  for  the 
Beds  about  fourteen  or  eighteen  Inches  deep,  to 
remove  the  Clay  and  Earth  dug  out  of  them, 
and  fill  them  again  with  fine  frem  Earth  brought 
from  fome  other  Place.    The  Arguments  which 
I  have  heard  for  this  Method  are  chiefly  thefe* 
to.  that  the  Surface  or  firft  Layer  of  Earth 
was  not  deep  enough  of  it  felf  to  nourifh  the 
Trees  that  might  be  planted  in  it,  and  the  ftiff 
Clay  below  it  would  oe  very  pernicious  to  Trees 
of  ffioft  Kinds  that  were  to  ftrike  their  Roots 
into  it  -y  and  to  avoid  both  thefe  Evils,  the  Trench- 
es  were  cut,  and  fine  Mold  fill'd  into  them. 
The  Obje&ion  to  this  Practice  is,  that  when  the 
Wet  begins  to  fall,  thefe  Trenches  in  the  Clay 
receive  the  Water,  and  are  like  fo  many  Bafons 
to  hold  it,  and  fo  renders  the  fine  Earth  that 
was  put  into  the  Trenches  perfe&  Mud  $  for  a 
Body  of  Clay  or  Chalk  will  not  admit  Water 
to  pais  through  it  $  and  therefore  it  is  almoft  a 
Miracle  to  fee  any  Plants  live  or  thrive  in  fuch 
trench'd  Beds  or  Borders,  unlefs  they  are  fuch  as 
naturally  live  and  grow  in  Water  or  in  Bogs.     I 
have  obferv'd  many  thoufands   of  Plants  dc- 
ftroy'd  by  planting  them  in  fuch  Trenches  of 
Clay  and  Chalk  ,  although  there  were  Drains 
made  from  them  as  artfully  as  poflible,  yet  the 
Wet  always  corrupts  and  chills  the  Earth  in 
then!. 

L4         •••■■■  Mr- 


Mr.  FairchiJd  well  obferves,  that  where  the 
firft  Layer  of  Earth  or  Soil  i$  To  thin  as  in  the 
Cafe  I  mention,  and  the  next  Layer  or  Stratum 
is  either  Gravel,  Chalk  or  Clay,  ^e  fhould  ne-. 
ver  dig  into  thefe  bad  Bottoms^,  but  raife  ow 
good  Earth  to  a  due  Thicknefe  upon  them  whcrp 
we  defign  to  plant  our  Trees,  or  ©He  to  raife 
Hills  ofgood  Earth  to  plant  them  on  5  for  £ 
Tree  fo  planted,  will  turn  its  Roots  when  they 
come  near  either  the  Gravel,  Chalk  or  Clay^ 
and  fbread  them  in  the  Surfece,  though   it  is 
not  thicker  than  two  or  three  Inches.    And  it 
4$  obfervable,  that  when  Holes  are  dug  it*  thefe 
ihibbprn  Soils,  and  filTd  with  good  Earth,  yet 
the  Trees  planted  in  fuch  Places,  when  they 
foread  their  Roots  to  the  Borders  of  fuch  Holes, 
fo  as  to  touch  the  Gravel,  Clay,  &c.  begin  tp 
canker,  and  prefently  decay. 

I  have  alfo  taken  Notice,  that  the  fureft  Way 
to  manage  fuch  Grounds  as  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of,  is  to  pare  off  all  the  Surface  %  and  after 
jtnas  had  due  Time  to  mellow,  then  to-  lay  it 
in  Beds  upon  the  Clay,  Gravel,  or  Chalk,  with* 
put  cutting  or  trenching  fo  much  as  an  Inch 
deep  into  any  of  them  $  by  which  Practice  J 
£nd  Plants  thrive  and  grow  well,  and  are  out  of 
Danger  of  decaying  before  their  natural  Time, 
This  is  one  Way  to  fecure  our  Trees  from  harm, 
t>y  giving  them  Liberty  of  feeking  and  finding 
out  the  Nourifliment  proper  for  tnem  j  but  ff 
we  eiicompafs  their  Roots  with  Earths  oppofitc 
to  their  Tafte^  they  ftarve  themfelves  into  Difc 
tempers. 

/  When  we  are  come  thus  far,  I  fhall  qext  con- 
sider how  a  Fruit-tree  may  be  planted  for  % 
Wall,  to  receive  more  Advantages  than  it  will 
dp  by  the  common  Way  of  Planting  $  and  for 
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this  Thought  I  am  ohtig'd  to  the  onion  Mr* 

WhitmiU^  whom  I  have  ft  often  mention'cL  He 
fibferves  very  juftiy,  that  the  common  Fra&ice 
of  planting  Trees  againft  Walls  very  often  oc* 
eafions  the  Tcees  to  decay  in  few  Years,  1.  e.  by 

flanting  them  fo  near  to  the  Wail,  that  every 
art  or  the  Root  has  not  a  convenient  Space  to 
(bread  it  felf,  that  Part  bck  the  Wall  mult  want 
^Nourishment  in  many  Cafes,  although  the  Vine 
has  an  Advantage  from  the  Mortar  in  the  Wall, 
and  the  Peach  loves  to  {hoot  downright  in  the 
Earth  -,  but  yet,  as  I  have  obferv'd  before,  the 
Root  of  the  Peach  will  want  Moifturc  in  Sum? 
pier,  and  cannot  always  find  a  proper  Earth  be- 
Jow  to  aourifh  it. 

The  Method  indeed  which  Mr.  PPbttmillpmi 
{bribes,  is  chiefly  defign'd  for  fuch  Pears  as  want 
the  Affiftance  of  a  Wall  to  ripen  their  Fruit  * 
but  jt  is  my  Opinion*  that  every  fort  of  Fruit* 
tree,  which  is  a  vigorous  Shooter,  will  agree  as 
well  with  the  Method  he  directs  as  the  Pear- 
tree.  Firft  of  all,  he  advifes  to  prepare  a  Bed 
about  four  Foot  wide,  under  the  Influence  of  a 
well  expas'd  Wall,  and  to  plant  our  Trees  about 
the  miadic  of  it,  fo  that  the  Roots  may  enjoy 
the  Liberty  of  two  Foot  Earth  an  the  Wall* 
fide,  before  they  can  reach  it,  which  will  givq 
them  Strength  of  Shoot  equally  in  every  Part, 
and  preferve  diem  in  Health  better  than  the 
common  Way  of  Planting.  But  to  curb  this 
Luxuriance,  and  bring  the  Trees  to  bearing,  thq 
Shoots  are  to  be  ipread  flat  or  horizontally,  fo 
as  to  snake  a  Covering  for  the  Bed,  which  per* 
haps  may  be  near  two  Foot  above  the  Earth.  A 
few  Stakes  and  common  Arbour  Poles  will  di* 
re£fc  thefe  Shoots,  as  we  may  obferve  in  Fig,  I. 
which  manner,  fo  far  as  I  have  yet  mentioned, 

may 
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may  be  fecn  at  Mr.  Greening's  at  Brentford,  and 
has  a  very  good  Effedb 

As  the  Trees  planted  and  trained  in  this  Way 
foreadthemfelves,  Mr.  Whitmll  would  dired  all 
tne  Shoots  which  are  within  reach  of  the  Wall 
to  be  nail'd  up  to  it,  which  bending  will  check 
the  Overflux  of  the  Sap,  enough  to  bring;  the 
Shoots  to  a  bearing  State,  if  the  firft  fpreading 
of  them  upon  the  Poles  did  not  do  it.    By  this 
Pra&iee  a  Wall  of  eight  Foot  high  will  be  fiifc 
ficient  for  a  Tree  that  would  otherwife  require 
one  of  twelve  or  fixteen  Foot,  and  have  many 
other  Advantages*  as  firft,  that  the  part  of  the 
Tree  which  foreads  over  the  Bed,  may  be  iecur- 
ed  from  the  Froft  in  the  Time  of  its  Bloflbm, 
by  covering  with  a  Mat,  and  bring  Fruit,  when 
the  Part  nail'd  to  the  Wall  receives  Damage  ei- 
ther by  Froft  or  Blight.    Secondly,  The  Re* 
fle&Ion  of  the  Wall  will  contribute  to  the  rip^ 
ening  of  the  Fruit  upon  the   flat  Part  of  the 
Tree.    Thirdly,  That  the  Fruit  will  be  welt 
notirifti'd,  became  the  Roots  have  the  due  Li- 
berty of  the  Earth,  and  are  not  too  much  ex- 
pos'd  to  the  Sun  in  hot  dry  Seafons  :  And  there 
is  bettor  Opportunity  of  letting  the  over-abun- 
dant Sap  fpend  it  felf  than  can  oe  had  in  Trees 
51anted  againft  Walls  in  the  common  Way. 
'he  Letter  A  in  the  firft  Figure  fhews  one  of 
the  vigorous  Shoots,  which  is  left  as  a  wafte 
Pipey  d£  there  fhould  be  occafion,  fo  named  and 
pra&ifed  by  Mefs.  Warners,   who  with  great 
rlcafure  I  had  occafion  to  mention  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Work.    This  wafte  Pipe,  as  I  fhall 
call  it,  ferves  to  re&ify  the  Sap  in  the  other  Parts 
of  the  Tree,  and  bring  it  into  a  bearing  CbndU 
tioiv         '    ""'.  ; 
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*  Fig.  II.  at  BBB  B,  we  may  obfcrvc  the  Me- 
thod of  training  a  Fruit-tree  againft  a  Wall,  ac- 
cording to  the  Method  prefcrib'd  by  Mr.  Whit- 
rnilly  and  if  by  this  means  it  is  yet  too  luxuri- 
ant, he  advifes  the  binding  fome  of  the  moft 
vigorous  Shoots  with  ftrong  Wire,  which  he 
fuppofes  will  check  the  Sap  >  and  in  fome  Cafes 
he  even  advifes  the  binding  clofe  with  Wire 
fome  of  the  larger  Roots.  But  to  curb  the 
Over-growth  ot  Fruit-trees,  Mete.  Warners  cut 
what  they  call  a  Wild  Worm  about  the  Body  of 
the  Trees,  prfcore  the  Bark  quite  to  the  Wood 
in  the  manner  of  a  Screw,  which  muft  be  done 
with  a^  fharp  Knife.  Another  Pra&ice  of  thefe 
Gentlemen,  which  is  no  lefe  Pliilofophical,  is 
the  grafting  or  budding  here  and  there  a  Cion  of 
good  bearing  Trees  into  thofe  which  are  too 
wanton  in  their  Growths  which  Experiment 
fully  anfwers  the  Defign,  and  brings  thofe  Trees 
which  are  graffed  upon  to  bear  well.  -  But  I 
conceive  this  would  yet  be  more  fuccefsful,  if 
we  were  to  inoculate  or  graff  the  ftrong  ShdoN 
crs,  or  left  bearing  forts  of  Trees  upon  the  great 
Bearers  >  becaiife  thofe  Trees  which  arc  apt  for 
bearing,  will  feed  the  Cions  of  the  vigorous 
Shooter* -only  With  fuch  Sap  as  is  well  digefted 
or  ripen'd,  and  will  alter  their  luxuriant  Quality 
j  at  onte  5  whereas  the  former  Method  of  graf* 
fing  the  good  bearing  Kinds  upon  the  bad  Bear- 
ers, requires  more  Time  to  render  the  Tree 
fruitful  5  for  the  luxuriant  Quality  of  a  whole 
Tree  working  in  full  Power  upon  a  few  Buds 
or  Cions  of  the  good  Bearers,  they  can  do  little 
more  than  refill  the  fluent  Sap  for  a  Seafon  or 
two,  and  muft^eijuire  Time  to  infinuate  their 
profifick  Virtue  into  the  whole  Tree  they  are 
graffed' iato.    Since  (he  Subjeft  is  now  before 
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iae,  I  tfiaU  motion  *a  Obforvntion  or  two 
which  I  have  made  at  Mr.  Wkitw®**  that  in 
feme  degree  may  be  ufefiil  te  our  prefent  Puis 
pofe,  ana  confirm  fome  Experiments  of  the  late 
f  jicellent  Mr.  Evelin. 

Mr.  £w/;*  mentions  in  f^me  of  his  Works,  a 
Metho4  of  grafting  Orange- trees*  but  that  Me* 
tbod  has  haafo  little  Weight  with  the  Gardi* 
aers,  that  I  have  never  feen  it  mjififcisM,  till  by 
Accident  I  found  it  done  at  Mr.  tVbtimiir*  as 
Hcxim^  and  even  them  as  he  told  me,  it  was 
partly  the  Eflfe&.of  Chance  which  put  him  tip* 
en  it  5  for  while  his  young  Orange  Stocks  were 
in  his  ConfejvatQry,  the  Mice  bark'4  a  Couple 
of  them  fo  near  the  Root,  that  there  was  arih 
ther  a  Poffibility  of  inoculating  or  taarchiog 
them,,  which  g^ve  him  an  Opportunity  to  try 
the  Experiment  of  grafting  them  in  tWQ  different 
Ways,  the  one  in  the  Bark,  the  other  in  tfe 
Clefts  the  Succefs  wa%  that  both  the  Graft* 
took,  and  it  was  obfervable,  that  the  Orange^ 
tree  grafted  in  the  Bark,  {hot  veary  vigorously 
the  fa^e  Summer*  while  the  other,  which  wtf 
'  grafted  in  this  ClefF,  fliot  with  more  Modern 
tion,  and  put  out  fcveral  Bloflbms  a  few  Months 
after  grafting,  which, ;  {  filppofe,  might  happen 
from  the  pinching  o£  $#  Cleff,  and  thereby 
checking  the  too  vigorous  Progrefe  of  ;the  Sap 
of  the  Stoek  5  both  thefe,  however,  made  reiy 
handfome  Plants  in  three  or  four  Mooths  after 
Grafting.  ' 

When  he  inarches  Oranges,  he  fo  far  joins  in 
Opinion  with  the  Gentlemen  abovemention'-d, 
that  to  make  them  bear  foon,  he  always  choofe* 
a  flow'ring  Branch  to  inlay  into  hi$, Stacks,  W» 
from  thofe  he  has  Fruit  immediately  >  v  fcrt*t  ** 
the  con^rary^  he  inarches  vigorous  ;Sli<tQtt--# 
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thofe  Stocks  which  he  defigns  to  grow  krgt :  t 
confefs  I  have  not  feen  fo  fint  a  Colle&ion  as  h& 
has  of  finall  bearing  Tiete. 

At  the  fame  time  he  fhew'd  me  fom*  Myttte* 
which  wet e  inarch'd  one  upon  aaothef,  and  had 
taken  teiy  well>  among  thefe  we  found  the  largfc 
kav'd  Kinds  upon  die  firfall  leav'd  Kinds,  the 
Nutmeg  Myrtle  upon  the  Upright  Myrtle,  thfe 
ffcrip'd  upon  the  plain,  and  the  double  Bloflbm 
upon  feveral  forts  >  which  brought  to  my  mind 
feme  Thoughts  I  once  had,  of  making  a  Pyra* 
mid  of  Myrtle,  whole  Bale  fhould  be  gaitoifli'd 
With  the  Spanijb  broad-leav'd  Myrtle,  to  bfc 
folio Wd  with  the  Nutmeg,  and  next  to  that  thfc 
fiiver-edged  Myrtle,  and  upon  that  the  upright 
fort,  to  be  fucceeded  by  the  Rofemary  and 
Thymc-leav'd  Kinds  to  tne  Point,  upon  which 
we  might  have  a  Ball  of  the  d6uble-bk>fTom* 
ed  Myrtle,  which  would  make-  a  fine  Appear* 


While  I  have  an  Opportunity  of  the  Cbppef 
Plate,  defign'd  to  explain  Mr.  fiWoltntiirs  Me- 
thod of  managing  fome  kinds  of  Fftiit-tites  a- 
gainft  Walls,  I  fhall  take  occafion  to  mention 
the  Trench  Method  of  treating  Wall  Vines*  which 
has  little  Trouble  in  it,  and  vtiil  give  us  extra- 
ordinary Fruit. 

•  In  order  to  which,  we  muft  firft  bring  our 
Vines  to  fhoot  with  Vigour,  that  we  may  have 
two  or  three  Shoots  ot  Strength  to  lay  to  the 
Wall  for  Service  *  and  this  depends  upon  the 
pruning  of  the  finall  Shoots :  For  Example,  we 
will  fuppofe  we  have  a  young  Vine  planted  in 
the  Spring,  17x0$  which  at  Michaeimas  the  feline 
Year,  has  fhot  two  or  three  finall  Tvnp  about 
die  Thicknefi  of  Wheat  Stows  *  when  thefe 
Twigs  have  done  their  Growth,  we  muft  cut 

then> 
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them  down,  (b  as  to  leave  only  one  Bud  uport 
each  Shoot  *  fo  that  the  Spring  following,  Anno 
1 72 1,  the  Sap,  which  by  Nature  wasdefign'dL 
to  fiirnifli  all  the  Buds  in  the  Twigs  we  cut  ofi^ 
will  be  employ 'd  only  to  nourifji  trie  few  finglc 
Buds  which  we  left  in  pruning,  and  will  fling 
thofe  remaining  Buds  into  vigorous  Shoots  * 
which,  in  the  vine,  are  thofe  that  bring  bear- 
ing Branches.  Thefe  Shoots  proceeding  from 
the  Buds  in  the  Spring  1721,  will,  at  Michael* 
mas  the  fame  Year,  \  be  at  their  full  Growth  > 
and  fhould  not  be  Broken  or  touched  with  a 
Knife  while  they  are  in  Growth,  for  that  will 
fet  them  to  branch,  which  fhould  be  avoided. 

When  we  are  come  fofar  as  Michaelmas  172,1* 
we  are  next  to  enquire  what  Length  we  may 

{mine  the  Shoots  of  that  Year  to,  when  we 
ay  them  down  to  the  Wall  >  and  that  pruning 
we  mult  order  according  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Shoots :  If  they  are  about  nine  Parts  in  twelve 
of  an  Inch  Diameter,  they  may  be  left  about  a 
Yard  and  half  long  *  or  if  about  half  an  Inch 
Diameter,  leave  them  a  Yard  >  or  as  they  are 
lefs,  fauft  be  fhorten'd  in  proportion.  It  is  a 
Maxim  that  where  we  find  the  Joints  fhort  in 
Shoots  of  Vines  that  are  of  good  Subftance,  we 
may  leave  them  all  upon  fuch  Shoots. 
.  The  IIId  Figure  fhews  us  a  Vine  pruned  at 
Michaelmas  1721,  which  had  three  vigorous 
Shoots.  C  is  one  of  them  laid  down  hori- 
zontally to  run  parallel  with  the  Border.  D.  is 
the  fecond  Shoot  above  it,  prun'd  and  laid  to 
the  Wall  in  the  fame  manner.  And  we  are  to 
obferye  the  Shoots  Cand  D  are  to  produce  bear- 
ing Branches,  Anno  ijzz.  E  is  the  third  Shoot 
prunU  to  two  or  three  Buds,  which  are  left  to 
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fiimiih  Shoots  fcf  laying  to  the  Wall  at  Michael- 
mas 1722.  when  the  Shoots  C,  D,  are  to  be 
quite  taken  from  the  Vine,  unlets  a  Bud  or  two, 
to  fupply  the  following  Year  fome  Shoots  for 
laying  down. 

1  Fig.  4.  gives  us  the  Appearance  of  the  lame 
Plant  at  Fig.  }.  in  its  full  Growth  j  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Shoots,  or  bearing  Branch- 
es proceeding  from  thofe  laid  down  Amo  1721, 
ought  to  be  nail'd  to  the  Wall  1722. 


*  F\  in  Fig.  4.  is  the  fame  Shoot  as  C.  in  Fig. -5. 
and  G.  Fig.  4.  is  the  lame  as  D.  in  Fig.  j^  The 
Letters  HH H H  fhew  the  Shoots  proceeding 


from  them  in  1722,  and  thofe  Shoots  mark'd  if. 
point  thofe  ftrong  Shoots,  which  mould' be  pre- 
ferr'd  to  fiicceed  the  Shoots  F.  G.  when  the 
Grapes  are  ripe  j  for  then,  as  1  have  obferv'd  be- 
fore, F.G.muftbettkenaway.  -     - 


Chap.. 
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Chap.    Vffl.  * 

^»  Account  of  a  new  Method  of  Tranfi 
planting  Trees  of  any  Bigntfs  with  Safe- 
ty, either  while  they  are  in  Bloffbm,  of 
with  Fruit  upon  them  ;  Jo  that  Gentle- 
men who  come  late  to  their  Efiatet,  may, 
in  a  few  Tiays,  jwnifb  the  fVallt  of 
their  Gardens  with  Trees  full  of  Fruit, 
or  plant  Wildernejfes  or  Avenues  that 
fiall  afford  them  an  immediate  Shade, 
and  grow  with  as  much  Vigour  as  if 
they  bad  not  been  tranfltlanted. 


V  has  been  a  general  Complaint,  that 
Plantations  of  all  Softs  are  to  tedious 
in  their  Growth,  that  under  five  or 
fix  Years  one  can  hardly  expect  our 
'alls,  or  other  Garden  Plantations,  to 
yield  us  a  Quantity  of  Fruit  fufficient  to  anfwer 
our  Expectations,  or  reward  our  Labours  :  Or 
would  we  defire  Shade,  we  muft  wait  ftill  much 
longer  for  it  j  and  there  has  been  no  Redrels  for 
either  of  thefe  Grievances.    I  have  known  ma- 
ny noble  Perfonages,  as  well  as  others,  that  have 
'  lamented 
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■  lamented  th£  Want  of  the  Secret  to  fupplant 
Time,  and  call  it  back,  or  have  wifh'd  them- 
felves  twenty  Years  younger,  to  begin  Plantati- 
ons to  their  Mind,  or  that  they  might  live  to 
reap  the  Fruits  of  their  own  Labours.  After 
this  Manner  have  many  of  my  Acquaintance  un- 
folded their  Minds  to  me,  and  I  have  as  often 
taken  Part  with  them  in  their  Uneafinefc  upon 
this  Occafioxv*  for  I  was  well  aflured,  that  up- 
on the  Foot  of  common  Practice  in  Planting 
and  Gardening,  there  could  be  no  Redrefs  for 
them. 

The  firft  Thoughts  that  I  had  td  help  them 
out  of  this  Difficulty,  related  only  to  Fruit 
Trees  5  for  which  End  I  contrived  the  raifing 
of  Fruits  of  all  Kinds,  in  Cafes  or  Boxes,  that 
might  take  to  pieces  at  Pleafiire,  fb  that  thefe 
Trees  might  be  remov'd  with  all  the  Earth  a- 
bout  them,  from  one  Place  to  another,  with 
Safety:  And  alfo  that  fuch  Tifces,  while  they 
were  growing  in  the  Nurfey  in  their  Cafes, 
fhould  be  trained  in  Efpalier,  fo  that  at  their 
Removal  they  fliould  fit  a  Wall  at  once  with- 
out Difficulty.  This  I  have  fully  explained  in 
fome  of  my  former  Works,  and  is  now  in  Prac- 
tice $  but  then  this  does  not  extend  further  than 
thepropagating  of  Wall  Trees. 

The  next  Knowledge  that  I  gain'd  towards 
the  Point  in  hand,  was  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Johnftvun  at  Twittenham^  where  I  faw  the  Ad- 
vantage of  tranfplanting  Trees  of  all  Sorts  in 
Summer :  It  was  a  D&oveiy  of  that  Gentle- 
man's, and  pra&ifed  by  his  Dire&ions  with  won- 
derful Succefs,  infomuch  that  fome  Lime-Hedg- 
es about  ten  Foot  high  were  remov'd  in  Mayy 
June  and  7«/y,  and  they  gave  very  litd^Token 
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of  Removal  $  large  Psar-Trees  and  Apple-Troef 
were  remav'd,  and  grew  in  great  J?roiperity,  and 
efpecially  fome  Scotch  Fir-Trees  were  tranf- 
planted  out  of  a  Nurfery*  the  fame  warm  Suih- 
mer,  and  had  fhot  above  a  iPoot  before  the  o- 
thers  remaining  in  the  Nurfery  began  to  ftir  or 
move  in  their  Shoot.  There  was  one  Thing 
remarkable  in  thefe  Translating*  *,  that  the 
Fir-Trees  bad  their  Heads  remainii«  upon  them** 
which  contributed  to  their  better  Growth*  and 
it  }s  the  common.  Opinion,  that  Trees  of  this 
Kind  cannot  be  transplanted  when  they  arc  ot 
any  tolerable  Bigtfefi,  tho'  thefe  wfcre  near  thirty 
Foot  high. 

The  Elm-Hedges  were  forced  to  be  cut  or 
pruned  when  they  were  tranfplanted,  to  put 
them  into  Form  *  «fld  the  Orchjaixfc-Trccs  w;ere 
lop'd,  for  the  better  Convenience  of  Carriage  > 
however, they  brought  goodFruit  the  next  Yicar, 
and,  I  foppofe,  would  have  much  more,  if  all 
,  their  Branches,  or  the  moft  part  of  them,  had 
remained  upon  them* 

The  Method  of  tran^hntiog  thefe  Trees, 
\p$s  by  preparing  Holes  for  them  before  they- 
began  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  Earth  taken  out 
of  thofe  Hol$s  was  made  very  fine,  and  mix'dr 
with  Water  in  large  Tubs,  to  the.  Con^ftence 
of  thin  Batter^  with  which  each  Hole  was  fil- 
,  led,  for  the  Tree  to  be  planted  in,'  before  the 
earthy  Farts  had  Time  to  fettle  or  fall  to.  the 
$ottopif  A  Tree  thus;  planted  in  Pap,  has  its 
Roots  immediately'  enclos'd,  ^nd  guarded  from 
the  Air,  and  as  the  Seafon  then,  dnpofea  every; 
Part  of  the  Tree  for,  Growth  and  Shooting,  wc 
find  that  it  lofes  very  little  of  its  Vigour,  if'  we 
have  been  careful  of  its  Roots,  tp  wound  few 
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of  them  at  the  taking  it  out  of  the  Ground,  or 
have  not  let  them  grow  dry  in  the  Paflage  from 
one  Place  to  another. 

The  great  Succefi  which  attended  this  man- 
ner of  Planting,  foon  gained  Credit  enough  to 
invite  many  to  follow  the  Example  5  kut  as  it 
had  been  an  old  Cuftom  to  plant  in  Winter  ra- 
ther than  in  Summer,  it  was  thought  neceflary 
by  fome  People  to  j<!>in  that  old  Cuftom  to  the 
new  Invention  of  the  Pap,  and  fo  all  was  fruf- 
trated}  it  would  have  been  neceflary  to  have 
thought  the  Tree  was  not  in  the  faftie  growing 
State  in  Winter  that  it  is  in  Summer,  and  that 
When  neither  the  Draught  of  the  Tree*  nor 
the  Temper  of  the  Air,  ca&  draw  away  the  ex- 
traordinary Wet  from  the  Root  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Pap,  then  that  the  Pap  about  the 
Root  ferves  only  to  chill  and  rot  it ;  when  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Summer,  all  Trees*  are 
filTd  with  fluent  Sap,  and  their  chief  Refreflx- 
fnent  is  Water,  which  neither  their  own  pow- 
erful SjJirit  of  Growth,  nor  the  Warmth  of  the 
Air,  will  fuffer  to  remain  too  long  about  them. 
It  is  a  Seafon  when  all  Plants  of  the  (mailer 
Kinds,  which  are  carefully  remov'd,  will  ftdke 
Root  in  a  Day  or  two,  and  I  fee  no  Reaion 
Why  large  Trees  wiH  n6t  do  the  fame  in  a  few 
Days  at  that  time  of  the  Year  5  but  in  the  Win- 
ter Monthsi  the  Roots  will  not  renew  them- 
felves  $  therefore  it  is  not  neceflary  to  tfanfplanc 
Trees  in  that  dead  Seafon,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
Specially  in  Places  abounding  with  Water  >  or 
to  fill  their  Holes  at  that  time  with  Pap,  which, 
fof  Want  of  Warmth  and  vigorous  Life  in  the 
Trees,  muft  ftagnate,  and  corrupt,  and  injure 
the  Root. 

M  %  Thefe 
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Thefe  Confiderations,  upon  what  I  had  6b* 
Jerv'd  at  Mr.  Jobnftoun%  led  me  further  to  think 
of  fome  Obfervations  I  had  made  in  my  own 
Garden,  relating  to  the  fupporting  and  invigo- 
rating an  old  Tree,  by  transfiifing  of  young  Sap 
into  it,  and  how  far  that  Experiment  demon- 
strates the  Circulation  of  Sap,  which  is  Co  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  confidered  in  pruning,  planting  and 
the  ordering  of  Trees,  This  Experiment,  I  fay, 
plainly  fhew'd  me,  that  there  was  as  regular  a 
Circulation  of  Juices  as  there  is  in  animal  Bo* 
dies  j  and  then,  where  fiich  a  Circulation  is,  it 
is  as  fure  that  it  muft  be  through  Veflels  which 
have  an  immediate  Correfpondence  with  one 
another  >  and  then  it  is  as  neceflary  to  preferve 
thefe  Veflels  entire,  as  it  is  to  preferve  the  Vef- 
lels in  an  animal  Body  entire,  to  help  that  Cir- 
culation. From  whence  I  concluded,  that  at 
the  time  of  tranfplanting  a  Tree,  it  was  by  no 
Means  proper  to  cut  off  any  of  the  Branches, 
or  wound  any  of  the  Veflels,  if  pofllble,  that* 
the  Sap  might  circulate  more  freely,  and  the 
Tree  might  remain  in  better  Spirit,  till  it  had 
renewed  its  Roots,  which  of  Neteffity  muffc  be 
wounded  at  tranfplanting. 

Now,  is  the  cutting  aftd  wounding  of  fbmc 
Roots  of  a  Tree,  and  ev^n  among  them  fomc 
•of  the  Capital  ones,  cannot  be  avoided,  I  thought 
it  convenient  to  contrive  a  Mixture  of  Gums, 
-to  plaifter  over  the  wounded  Parts  of  the  great 
-Roots,  and  prevent  the  Air  and  Wet  penetrat- 
ing too  much  into  the  Veflels  of  the  Roots, 
and  at  the  fame  timcy  if  the  Root  was  very 
large,  to  mark  its  correfponding  Limb  or  Brand* 
in  the  Head,  to  be  cut  off  when  we  fee  it 
begin  to  grow,  and  to  be  then  pljtifter'd  in 
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the  fame  manner  as  the  Root  was  done  be- 
fore. 

I  find  this  Plaiftering  of  the  wounded  Parts 
of  a  Tree  to  be  o^great  Ufe  for  bringing  large 
and  vigorous  Shoots,  and  preferving  the  Tree 
from  Canker  or  the  Rot,  which  will  attack  it 
by  little  and  little,  if  the  Mixture,  of  Gums  is 
not  applied  as  foon  as  any  Limb  or  Branch  is. 
cutoff: 

Nor  muft  we  Jiave  lefi  Care  to  be  fiidden  in 
the  Removal  of  our  Tree  from  one  Place  to  an«i 
other,  for  if  the  Roots  grow  the  leaft  dry,  we 
may.  preferitly  difcern  a  Failure  in  the  Top 
Branches  which  correfpond  with  them,  and  that 
will  require  Time  to  redrefc  >  the  W>re  they  fail, 
the  longer  Time  they  require  for  their  Recove- 
ry. And  for  this  Reafon  it  has  been  thought 
impoffible  to  remove  a  large  Tree  to  any  con- 
fidcrable  Diftance,  though  now  I  am  fatisfied 
ef  the  cdntraiy,  having  by  Accident  met  with 
a  Preparation,  with  wnicn,  if  we  anoint  the 
Roots  of  a  very  large  Tree,  we  may  let  it  lye. 
out  of  the  Ground  oijc  Day  in  the  hotted  Sum- 
mer, and  it  will  not  drop  or  flag  a  Lerf $  com- 
mon Soap  will  do  for  two  or  three  forts  of 
Trees;  but  I  find  it  is  not  agreeable  to  all,  be- 
ing fubjeft  to  canker  the  Roots  of  many. 

In  this  Way  of  Planting  there  is  one  Conve- 
nience which  is  not  in  the  common  Way,  and 
that  is,  that  here  we  are  not  to  take  any  Earth 
about  die  Roots,  which  will  make  their  Tranfpor- 
tation  more  eafy .  Theftnallones^  fuchasCurrans^ 
Goosberries,  and  fuch  like,  together  with  all  the 
flowering  Shrubs,  when  their  principal  Roots, 
which  happen  to  be  cut,  are  drefs'd  w,ith  the 
Mixture  ot  Gums,  which  muft  be  {ioqe  while 
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the  Tree  is  taking  up  >  thefe  tnuft  have  their 
Roots  immediately  plunged  into  a  Veffel  of  Wa- 
ter, aftd  fine  Earth  mixt  like  Mud,  in  order  to 
convey;  them  frefh  to  the  Place  wheire  they  are 
to  be  'planted,  and  then  filling  the  Hole  witjb 
Water  and  fine  Earth  Well  ftirr'd  together,  plant 
your  Trees  in  that  Pap*  and  continue  addiiuj 
more  Earth  and  Water,  till  the  Holes  are  fillU* 
We  muft  then  fix  our  Plants  very  well  with. 
Stakes,  especially  if  they  arc  tall  or  targe  Trqes, 
and  as  die  Pap  begins  to  harden,  it  mutt  be  care? 
fully % watch*d,  to  prevent  cracking,  which  it 
wilHurely  do,  if  the  Top  erf  it  is  not  ftirr'd  at 
broken  a  little  with  a  Spade,  and  a  little  frefK 
Water  and  Earth  pour'd  over  the  whole,  and 
then  covered  with  Fern,  or  fi*ch  like  5  but  green 
Turf  is  much  the  bedl. 

I  have  for  ieveral  Years  paft  made  the  Expe- 
riment upon  Goosberries  and  Curtans  in  the 
*  manner  I  mention,  in  the  Months  Ma%  Jnne% 
July  and  Augufi^  and  they  never  faij'd  to  ripen, 
and  carry  their  Fruit  very  well  the  feme  Year, 
and  grow  vicoroufly .  Again*  one  Good  which 
attends  this  Way  of  Planting  is^  that;  Plajitatij 
ons  of  this  Kind  do  not  require  any  Watering;. 
after  they  are  once  fettled,  for  they  pr^eothf 
renew  their  Roots,  which,  thofe  Trees  planted, 
abou*  'tJber  Winter  Month?,  will  do  but  inr 
differently  the  firib  Year,  and  fogtetimes  m>t 
aid  all/ 

-  To  remove  fmall  Pliants  from  Place  to  Place, 
\pt  may  put  their  Roots  in  Bladders  of  Water, 
or  of  Earth  and  Water*  and  cany  theua  two  or 
three  Days  Journey  with  Safety  y  but  if  the 
Journey-be  long,  I  rather  chafe  Earth  atfd:  Wa- 
ter finely  mix*d,  than  fimple  Water  $  gud  % 
gladder  may  be  tied  clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the 
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Plants,  without  being  in  Danger  of  breaking) 
as  a  Vial  would  do. 

By  this  Method,  and  the  Afliftance  of  the 
prepared  Gams,  and  a  vifcous  Preparation,  I 
itavc  remov'd  Peach-trees,  Nefhoines,  Pear- 
trees,  PlumKtrees,  and*  Oheny-trces,  with  Fruit 
Upon  them,  both  green  yftd  npe,  fome  of  which 
Trees  had  been  tratn'd  amtinft  Walls  upwards 
of  fix  Years  j  and  though  fome  of  them  were 
carried  above  fifteen  Miles,  they  grew  perfe&ly 
well,  and  preferv'd  their  Fruit  3  to  that  by  this 
Means  any  Gentleman  that  had  a  Mind  to  far* 
nifh  the  Walk  of  his  Garden,  might  chufe  his 
Fruit-trees  with  the  Fruit  tipon  them,  and  have 
them  remov'd  to  his 'own  Garden  at  a  Minute's 
yarning  5  and  befides  the  Satisfe£fcion  of  know- 
ing every  Tree  brought  Frtirit  to  his  liking,  he 
would  have  the  Pleafore  to  have  gain'd  fix  or 
feven  Years  of  time  in  one  Day  >  but  it  muft  be 
confidbf'd  that  fuch  Trees  will  dfemand  a  good 
Price,  for  whoever  parts  with  them,  may  at 
fliat  Inftantji  in  point  of  Plantations,  be  rec- 
koned to^bave  loft  firf  Years  of  his  Life,  or  to 
be  fix  Yearfolder  than  he  was  before. 

By  this  Method  of  trairfpkntiM  Trees,  there 
%  yet  one  Advantage,  that  if  a  Gentleman  has 
planted  a  fiiiti  Colleftion  of  Fruit  in  his  Gar- 
dens, and  fome  Accident  may  happen  whereby 
he  is  oblig'd1  to;  qvit  his  Garden  on  a  fudden,  his 
Fruit-trees  may  be  ^emov*d-  with  Safety  from 
May  to  Atq$i  and  he  will  lofe  no  Time. 

This  Year,  in  Afril>  I  removed  an  old  Stan- 
dard FIuniHWCy  near  forty  Yeai*  old,  at  Mole* 
fe?i  when  it  was  foil  in  Blbffbm,  and  though 
the  three  principal  Roots  Were  cot  off  each  as 
thick, as  a  Man's  Wrift,  and  a  proportionable 
Number  of  v  Roughs  which  correfponded  with 
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them,  it  is  now  growing,  and  has  feveral  Fruit 
upon  it  -,  but  the  Method  of  moving  a  Tree  in 
this  State  to  a  little  Diftance,  is  very  different 
to  the  moving  a  Tree  with  Fruit  upon  it. 

In  the  doing  of  this  Work,  a  Gardener  muil 
fir  ft  be  Very  cautious  in  applying  the  Mixture 
of  Gums,  and  that  heroes  not  ufe  that  kind  of 
Mixture  whichi  is  made  for  Kernel  or  Pepin 
Fruk,  to  a  Stone  Fruit-tree,  or  the  contrary. 

Secondly 9  He  muft  take  care  to  plaifter  the 
woWied  Farts  of  the  great  Roots  as  fbon  as 
.  each  of  them  is  clear  of  the  Earth,  and  if  the 
Trees  are  to  be  carried  to  any  great  Diftance, 
to  anoint  their  Roots  as  foon  as  poffible  with 
the  vifcous  Preparation ,  for  in  hot  Weather 
they  will  dry  in  a  Minute. 

Xbirdly^  If  the  SoU  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
be  a  Clay,  we  are  not  to  make  the  Holes  for 
the  Trees  in  the  Clay  *  for  though  we  make 
them  twenty  Foot  wide,  and  were  to  fill  them 
with  the  beft  i^fted  Earth  with  Water,  the 
Tree  will  decline  in  the  Winter,  though  it  will 
not  feil  when  we  plant  it  in  the  Summer,  In 
the  Letter  concerning  Mr.  Potter's  Ranuncula's* 
we  taay  fee  theReafon. 

With  the  like  Succrfs  have  I  tranfplanted 
two  or  tftfee  Elms  about  thirty  Foot  high,  fo 
that  there  has  been,  no  Appearance  of  their  Re- 
moval $  their  Leaves  have  rcmain'd  green  and 
bright,  and.  are  now  prosperous  j  their  Heads 
are  full,  and  they  afford  as  much  Shade  fince. 
their  .Removal  as  they  did  before  $  and  by  the 
{ameRulelamiatisfled,  that  there  is  not  a  Tree  in 
England  which  is  (bund,  and  is  not  of  more 
Weight  th^n  can  be  tranfported  from  Place  to 
Place,  but  might  be  tnmfplauted  with  the  fame 
Safety  as  om  might  plant  a  Cabbage  Plants  but 
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nuft  be  due  Time  allow'd  to  do  it  in,  and 
inter  muft  be  very  careful  in  ufing  his 
•es  and  Preparations,  and  the  Labourers 
-M  in  opening  the  Roots  >  fo  that  in  a 
lvs  Time,  if  there  was  a  fufficient  Allow- 
r  Men  and  Money,  a  Houfe  might  be 
:>afs*d  witb  a  foil  grown  Wood,  and  a 
i  compleatly  planted  with  bearing  Trees 
y  fort  of  Fruit. 

ning  a  new  Met hod of bringing  Tear 
es  to  bear  Fruit %  communicated  by 
.  Heron,  &c.  and  of  producing  a 
e  which  ft  all  bear  Fruit  that  Jball  be 
-maphrodite. 

ye  perufed  the  ^reateft  Part  of  what 
have  written  about  Gardening  with  a 
aal  of  Pleafurej  and  I  muft  fay,  fuch  as 
ly  Curiofity,  owe  very  much  to  you,  for 
ou  have  publifh*d  upon  that  Account, 
nowing  Part  of  the  World,  who  value 
ves  upon  Subjects  of  that  Nature,  can- 
:  in  Juftice  have  you  in  great  Efteem,  and 
Specially  where  they  have  the  Advantage 
r  Converfation. 

re  is  a  Piece  of  Amufement  which  I  have 
my  Houfe  feveral  Years,  which  any  Gen- 

who  has  the  Convenience  of  Water  . 
;  Gates,  or  running  through  his  Gardens, 
it  up  to  his  Pleamre  and  Ufe.  It  is  a 
*hat  goes  by  Water,  bein^  a  perpetual 
,  in  regard  it  needs  no  winding  up :  I 
own  \t  go  a  Month  together  witnout 
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lofing  time,  the  Water  when  once  truly  regu- 
lated being  very  exa6fc.  I  have  fent  you  herein 
enclofed  the  Model  of  it. 

I  muft  acquaint  you  likewife  of  a  finall  Piece 
of  Improvement,  that  I  find  hath  not  been  put 
in  Pra&ice  by  any  but  my  felf*  which  is  Dwarf 
Trees  trained  circular  Ways,  after  the  manner 
of  a  Screw,  whereby  I  make  a  Tree  forty  Foot 
long,  not  to  be  five  Foot  high :  The  Tree 
fe  carried  round  upon  a  Frame  of  finall  Poles, 
made  into  a  Bell  Figure*  and  as  it  advances  in 
Growth,  is  tied  gfcntlv  to  thp  Fraine  by  PieWs 
of  woottctt  Yam,  ratbag  it  a  Iktlc  as  k  winds 
about*  and  therefore  needs  no  Prtrnilig.  This 
Way  of  trfcipii*g  them  cohfotac?  the  Sap,  and 
makes  them  very  produftive  5  and  when  the 
Frame  decays,  the  Tree  keeps  its  Station,  and . 
looks  very  well.  If  any  Shoots  offer  to  fpring 
up  in  the  Summer  from  ^ny  of  the  fide  Bratifch- 
c%  they  mnft  bfe  pinched  frdm  the  firft  beg&T- 
flina,  and  when; a  frofty  Night. threatens  them 
in  the  Spring,  make  a  plain  Frame  upon  a  large 
Hoop,  covcr'd  over  with  a  Piccfce  of  Canvas,  at 
pitch  Cloth*  to  covdr  the  whole,  which  pto- 
terves  the  flottrifhing  Buds*  ahd  their  knitting 
till  the  Danger  be  over,  and  keeps  them  alio 
from  cold  Rains  and  Winds  in  the  Spring. 

I  have  likewise  haAened  die  riptoing  of  Fruit 
by  a  Fortnight,  by  taking  off  the  Earth  from 
about  the  Trees  near  td  the  Roots,  after  the 
Fruit  is  grown  to  a  Size  of  Bignefc  as  much  as 
you  expe&  they  will  come  to*  atid  in  dry  Wea* 
ther  giving  tihem  a  little  watering  in  the  Morn- 
ing *  this  Way  hath  a  good  EflfeQ:  upon  Vines 
and  early  Chcnies*  or  Plums,  or  tie  avadt  Perth; 
I  had  Fruit  upon'  Trees  ufed  after  this  mannfer, 
two  Weoh%  or  afleaft  ten  Days*  before  others 

of 
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pf  -their  Kind  that  was  not  fo  prepar'd.  Sir,  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  my  Freedom  in  commit* 
nicajting  what  I  thought  was  not  yet  in  uoiver- 
f4  Practice,  being  with  all  due  Relpeft, 

Tour  very  bumble  Servant, 

A.  HERON. 


P.  S.  The  Water  Wheel  of  the  Clock  isabout 
eighteen  Inches  Diameter,  and  of  the  fame  Form 
9&  the  Wheel  of  any  ordinary  Corn-Mill  5  its 
Axletree  on  the  fide  the  Standard  is  near  a  Foot 
long,  with  a  Screw  on  the  End  of  it,  that  when 
it  turns,  takes  in  the  Teeth  of  the  Foot  Wheel, 
which  confifts  of  twelve  Teeth :  The  Axletree 
hath  a  Pinion  beyond  the  Screw*  where  it  turns 
in  a  finall  piece  of  Wood  fet  up  for  the  Pur- 
pofe :  The  Standard  i$  five  Foot  high,  with  a 
Gutter  cut  in  two  Inches  deep,  and  as  much 
btoad,  ip  which  turns  the  Shank  of  the  Foot 
Wheel,  to  which  it  is  fixed  with  a  Pinion  be* 
W  the  Wheel  to  move  upon,  in  a  little  Frame 
of  Iron,  as  the  Pinion  itfdf  is  to  keep  it  ibeady 
in  its  Motion.  There  is  a  Box  fixed  on  the 
Top  of  this  great  Standard,  ten  fcches  Diame* 
ter,  with  a  Hole  cut  out  in  the  Bottom,  to  let 
the  Shank  or  Standard  of  the  Foot  Wheel  go 
up  thorough,  and  hath  a  Screw  upon  the  Top 
ot  it,  with  a  Pinion  in  a  Frame  unon  the  Top 
of  the  Box.  This  Screw  turns  a  Wlifeel  of  fix- 
tv  Nicks  within  the  Box,  and  the  Axletree  of 
tnis  great  Wheel  hath  a  Screw  upon  it,  that 
turns  another  Wheel  of  twenty  four  Nicks,  the 
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End  whereof  goes  thorough,"  and  hath  a  Point* 
er  fixed  upon  it  without  tne  Hour  Plate,  like  a 
common  Clock.  Where  you  bring  of  your 
.  Water?  you  cut  a  iquare  Hole  in  a  Piece ,  of 
Board,  with  a  Shutter  upon  it,  whereby  you 
give  more  or  lefs  Water,  till  you  bring  it  to  one 
exa£fc  Time.  The  great  Standard  muft  be  cut 
thorough  half  Way,  where  the  Foot  Wheel  is 
to  Aana,  about  four  Inches  wide. 

< 

This  Letter  I  have  receiv'd  from  Mr.  Heron9 
contains  fo  much  good  Matter  in  it,  that  there 
is  large  room  for  Reafoning.  It  is  the  Opinion 
of  our  greateft  G^rdiners,  who  have  ftudied  phi- 
lofophfcally  of  tne  Matter,  that  whatever  con- 
tributes to  check  the  Sap,  does  at  the  fame  time 
bring  Fruit  upon  a  Tree,  or  bring  a  Tree  to 
bearing  much  better  than  by  wounding  or  cut- 
ting it.  Some  Sorts  of  Pears  arc  given  to  ihoot 
with  too  much  Vigour,  and  run  to  a  very  great 
Height -before  they  come  to  bearing,  and  then 
their  Shoots  require  a  greater  Length  of  time 
to  be  brought  to  bloflbm,  than  fuch  Trees  a$ 
are  lefs  vigorous  in  their  Shoot  3  and  both  thefo 
Should  be  warily  confider'd  by  the  Gardiner,  and 
not  let  him  cut  off  every  large  Shoot,  becaufe 
they  will  not  bear  at  once,  for  fome  will  not 
bring  Fruit  till  the  third  Year,  thfc1  fome  bear 
upon  the  two  Years,  and  others  even  upon  one 
Years  Wood.  The  want  of  this  Knowledge 
has  very  likely  been  the  Reafon  why  fome  of 
our  beflt  JPruners  have  not  always  had  fo  good 
Succefikas  one  would  wifh.  But  to  prevent 
Miftakes  which  might  fbmetimes  happen  in 
Pruning,  I  fee  no  furer  Way  than  to  follow  the 
Method  prefcrib'd  by  Mr.  Heron^  for  by  twin- 
ing the  Shoots  of  the  Pear-trees  about  a  Frame 
'  of 
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of  Poles>  the  Sap  is  fo  much  cuib'd,  that  the 
Tree  may  be  brought  to  bearing  fooner  than  if 
it  was  to  run  at  Length  *  and  befides,  a  Tree  fo 
oiderM,  will  take  up  much  lefs  Room  than  if  it 
was  to  be  manag'd  many  of  the  common  Ways, 
and  there  is  no  Danger  of  cutting  off  any  of 
the  bearing  Wood)  and  (till  there  is  one  more 
Advantage,  that  fuch  Trees  may  be  defended 
without  much  Expence  from  Dangers  while 
they  are  in  Bloflbm.  I  think  one  may  add  up- 
on this  Dccafion,  that  when  the  Tree  has  gain* 
ed  the  Top  of  the  Poles,  we  may  cut  off  one 
of  the  ftrong  leading  Branches  near  the  Root, 
in  order  to  have  new  Shoots  to  be  carried  about 
the  Frame  of  Poles,  to  focceed  the  old,  and  fo 
have  a  continued  Succeffion  of  Bearers. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Heron's  Method  of  bringing  Fruit 
to  ripen  early,  lefs  reafonable  and  beneficial  in 
the  colder  Climates,  for  a  Fortnight  gained  a- 
bout  Galloway  in  North  Britain,  I  fuppofc,  puts 
that  Climate  nearly  upon  the  feme  Foot  of  our 
London  Climate,  and  the  fame  Method  us'd  a- 
bout  London,  may  make  fome  of  our  late  Fruits 
ripen  [as  in  a  Paris  Climate. 

SIR, 

TOEing  an  Admirer  and  conftant  Reader  of 
JLJ  thofe  Curiofities  you  have  obliged  the 
World  with  in  your  monthly  Observations  pub- 
lifh'd  the  laft  Year,  I  thought  I  could  do  no 
lefs  than  acquaint  you  with  a  Curiofity  in  an 
Orchard  of  my  own ;  We  have  an  Apple  in  this 
CountrjL  call*d  a  Rawling,  of  which  there  is  a 
fweet  and  a  four*  the  four  when  ripe,  (which 
is  very  early)  is  a  very  fair  large  Fruit,  and  of  a 
pleafant  Tafte,  inclined  to  a  golden  Colour,  foil 
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of  narrow  red  Streaks :  The  fweet  Rawling  hat 
the  fame  Colours,  but  not  quite  fo  large,  and  if 
boil'd  grows  hard,  whereas  the  four  becomes 
foft.  Now  what  I  have  to  inform  you  of  is, 
viz.  I  have  a  Tree  which  bears  both  forts  in 
one  Apple  $  one  fide  of  the  Apple  is  altogether 
fweet,  the  othef  fide  four,  one  fade  bigger  than 
the  other ;  and  when  boil'd  the  one  fide  is  foft, 
the  other  hard,  as  all  fweet  and  four  Apples  are, 
"What  I  would  be  inform'd  from  hence,  is  your 
Judgment  With  refpe6fc  to  the  propagating  of 
two  different  forts  of  Fruit  in  one  Apple.  I  aC~ 
fure  you  this  "is  Fa&,  without  any  Equivocati-  > 
on,anddefireyou  will  be  plaas'dto  let  me  know 
your  Thoughts  of  it. 

/  am  your  very  bumble  Servant, 

R.  Beavis* 


In  anlwer  to  this  Letter,  I  muft  firft  fay,  that 
I  have  been  told  of  the  fame  thing  often  when 
I  was  in  Devon/hire,  and  have  had  fome  time  to* 
confider  of  it.  I  think  there  maybe  two  Ways 
of  producing  the  Effe£t:  The  firft,  which  feems 
molt  natural,  may  be  by  the  Farina  of  one  Plant 
cntring  and  impregnating  the  Bloffom  or  Fruit 
of  another,  and  thereby  malting  a  Seed  partake 
both  of  the  male  and  female  Parent  5  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  Obfervations  on  the  Generation 
off  Plants,  is  to  me  the  Reafoni  In  thefe  month- 
ly Papers,  I  have  mention'd  the  party-coloui^d 
Grape,  the  hermaphrodite  Orange  or  Lemon* 
wfejch  are  yet  more  curious  in  this  Way  5  and 
I  might  add  the  Lime  Preghans,  in  which  Fruit 
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an  thange  is  enclosed  i  in  the  Belly  or  Pulp  of 
the  Lemon-fruit,  as  we  are  inform  d  from  good 
Hands.  But  if  this  is  not  the  Cafe,  then  I  fhould 
imagne  that  it  may  be  done  by  grafting  or  in* 
arching,  as  in  the  third  Figures  that  is,  by  chu- 
fing  two  Tre#  of  diflerentr  (bits,  and  taking  off 
the  Bark  on  one  fide  from  each  of  them,  fothat 
their  Woods  may  be  fet  flat  to  one  another,  and 
bound  gently  together  5  it  may  be  perhaps  they 
nay  unite,  and  by  means  of  their  different  In- 
tents, may  fcattft:  their  different  Qjualities  over 
&e  whole  T*ee,  which  may '  appear  more  or 
left  in  the  feveral  Fruits  produced  by  that  Tree : 
If  this  fort  of  Inarching  fhould  take,  one  of 
die  Trees  fhould  be  cut  from  the  other  as  foonas 
it  has  taken.    *Tis  however  a  very  great  Curio- 
fity,  and  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  certain  of  the 
Method  ufed  to  bring  it  about,  as  it  would  very 
much  improve  both  Husbandry  and  Gardening. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Bradley ,  concerning  the 
Management  of  Fruit  Trees. 


*r 
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IHave  here  fent  you,  according  to  your  de- 
fire,  my  Thoughts  concerning  the  Manage- 
ment of  Fruit-trees  $  and.  I  fhall  begin  with  tha 
building  the  Wall?.  I  cannot  fall  in  with  the 
Advice  which  fome  People  give  for  building 
them  on  Arches,  becajufe  of  thefe  following  Ob- 
jections. Firft,  If  it  be  a  party  Wall  in  the  Gar- 
den, and  is  planted  on  both  Sides,  the  Trees 
will  run  through  and  rob  one  another  of  their 
Nourifhment.  Secondly,  If  it  be  an  outfide  Wall, 
there  are  commonly  Elms  at  fome  fmall  diftance 
planted  to  break  tire  Violence  of  the  Winds, 
whqfe  Roots  will  the  eafier  run  through  ana 
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rob  the  Fruit-trees  of  their  Nourishment ;  but 
if  there  be  not,  it  i$  but  fcldom  that  wc  have 
as  good  Earth  without-fide  the  Garden  as  with- 
in >  and  laftly,  the  worft  Inconvenience  is,  it  is 
an  Enticement  for  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  to 
run  downright,  which  is  a  very  great  Fault  in 
Fruit-trees  5  befides,  the  Roots  can  find  but 
little  Nourishment  under  a  Brick  Wall,  where 
neither  Sun  nor  Showers  can  come  to  give  the 
Earth  a  true  bearing  Quality.,  I  have  feen  a 
Book  in  Quarto,  written  by  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  has  taken  fame  Pains,  in  a 
Mathematical  Way,  to  further  the  Improve* 
meat  of  Fruit,  by  building  Walls  tfoping,  and 
has  giyen  fbme  great  Proofs  in  his  Way,  of  the 
Advantages  attending  fuch  a  Wall  $  out  I  am 
furc  he  never  made  any  practical  Experiments  in 
this  Way,  for  had  he  10  done,  he  would  have 
been  of  another  Opinion.  I  think  a  perpendi^ 
cular  Wall  preferable  to  any  other,  or  rather 
hanging  a  little  inward  over  the  Fruit,  if  it 
could  be  conveniently  connived  5  for  when  the 
Sun  is  low,  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  or  in 
the  Morning  or  Evening,  then  the  flope  Walls 
which  lean  backwards,  have  but  a  Glance  of  the 
Sun's  Power  *  whereas  a  perpendicular  Wall  has 
its  full  Rays  againft  it,  which  is  preferable  to 
the  greateft  Heats  of  the  Sun  at  Midfummer  up- 
on one  of  thefe  back-doped  Walls,  for  it  is  tne 
Sun  in  Autumn  we  want  to  ripen  our  Winter 
Pears,  which  require  to  be  kept  dry;   but  a- 

fainft  thefe  Hoping  Walls  they  cannot,  the 
)ews  lying  much  longer  than  on  the  perpendi- 
cular Walls  ;  befides,  they  are  much  more  liable 
to  Blights  in  the  Spring  from  the  white  hoary 
Frofts,  and  are  more  expofed  to  the  eddy  Winds 
oi>  all  Sides. 
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'What  the  ingenious  Mr.  Laurence  has  faid 
concerning  the  horizontal  Shelters  for  the  Safe- 
guard of  th£  bloflbming  Trees,  1  approve,  of, 
arid  have  experienced  to  be  good$#but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Tiles  he  mentions  will 
harbbur  Vermin  3  and.  befides,  it  is  difficult  to 
lead  a  Tree  rightly  among  them*  'tis  therefore 
I  praftife  another  Method  to  fave  my  bloflbming 
Trees  from  Froft  and  cold  Dews,  which  is,  to 
have  a  couple  of  Leaves  of  Deal  clofely  joined 
together,  and  wfell  painted,  and  fnt  Brackets  on 
the  Top  of  the  Wall,  and  have  the  Deals  to 
.take  up  and  down,  putting .  them  up .  in  the 
Sprii^,when  the  Trees  begin  to  bloflbm-  Thefe 
Boards  keep  off  the  Rain,  Dews  and  Morning: 
Frofts,  and  by  that  means  I  have  feen  great 
Crops  of  Fruit  .when  there  has  been  hardly  any 
clfewhere :  And  as  to  the  Height  of  the  Walk, 
I  would  not  advife  them  to  he  above  eight  or 
nine  Foot  at  moft  for  Pears  >  although  it  is  the 
Opinion  of  moft  Gaxdiners*  that  linlefs  the 
Wall  be  twelve  Foot  high,  it  is  not  fit  for.  a 
Pear  %  then  they  plant  their  Trees  fo  much  the 
nearer,  and  run  the  Branches  perpendicular, 
which  is  a  very  great  Fault.  Firft,  in  pla 
the  Trees  fo  near,  they  .have  not  room 
Roots  to  run^  which  it  they  were  planted  twelve  • 
or  fourteen  Foot  diftant  from  one*  another,  they 
would  have  the  fame  room  for  the  Roots  to 
run  as  the  Branches  y  and.  the  Branches  being 
carried  horizontally,  fill  the  Wall  at  Bottom 
firft,  and  fo  gradually,  upwards,  till  the  whole 
Wall  will  be  well  hlTd  with  bearing  Wood. 
And  next,  concerning  the  Difpofition  of  Pears, 
I  would  advife  all  Winter  Pears  to .  be  planted 
againft  the  beft  South  Walls  $  I  have  ieen  in 
fomc  Gardens  the.  beft  Winter  Pears  planted  a-  ♦ 
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fcaiaft  Wty  Walk,  which  I  think  is  a  gtt&t 
Faulty  as  for  Summer  Pears,  and  feme  Autumn 
Peats  in  Efpalicrs,  where  I  have  had  them, 
the?  do  very  well*  **&  fo*  the  preparing  the 
Soil,  it  has  been,  my  prafibec  to  maie  ufe  of 
fcefh  Earth  from  a  good  Failure  Land,  and  not 
to  mix  Dung  and  Earth  together,  and  I  have 
found  the  Succefe  wonderful    Again,  I  never 
make  my  Borders  above  two  Foot  deep,  but  if 
the  Soil  be  deep  or  wet,  I  lay  a  good  Quantity 
q£  RobbftftL  to  keep  the  Root*  ftan  running 
downrmht  v  and  betides,  tfc  Rnbbifb  helps  to 
drain  the  Soil  if  it  be  naturally  too  wet,  and 
keeps  the  Roots  dry,  which  is  a  seat  Advan- 
tage to  a  Fruit-tree.    We  nnift  alto  obfavc  that 
the  Roots  be  wdl  cxpos'd  to  the  Sun  and  Show- 
ers, which  is  as  neceffery  x  Care,  as  to  ice  that . 
the  Bftahches  be  wdl  expos'd  to  tie  Heat    As 
foe  the  Pruning  the  ficvenl  forts  o£  Pears,  I  ihall 
not  trouble  niy  felf  nor  yen  with  it,  Wat  having 
abeady  giveaa  very  good  Account:  But  in  the 
general,  I  wpidd  advife  the  Pruning  ta  be  ao 
ending  n»  the  Strength  of  the  Tree,  and  to  be 
fur  not  ta  prune  too  fhort,  winch  caufa:  the 
Buds  that  otftevwife  would  produce  Fruit,  to 
ihaac  att  m  Wood.  What  you  find  here  worth 
txanfcribingy  if  you  pteafe  to  give  your  felf  the 
Trouble,  wifl  mnckabKge 

JsmsT    , 
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Bf  Mr.  Miller's  Letter,  we  ray  obferve  how 
muclt  be  Audits  the  rcafanablc  Way  to  manage 
Fruits.  I  am*  perfuaded^.  did  every  one^  who  by 
is  appointed  to  fbflaw  the  Study  of 
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Gardening,  take  as  mtich  Got  to  think  1©  a  na- 
tural Way  as  Mr.  M/fcr,  we  might  in  a  ftiort 
Time  come  to  fiich  Knowledge  as  might  ex* 
treamly  improve  Gardening  >  and  considering 
the  great  Sarisfeftzoo  which  reigns  m  the  Brail 
of  every  one,  who  is  either  the  inventor  or  Pro* 
mater  of  good  Defign%  I  am  furprized  that  we 
have  not  mote  People  ftrive  to  gain  that  Happ»* 
ndfs }  for  whoever  cccells  in  the- Art  he  pro&f- 
fes,  has  the  fame  Right  of  Honour  doe  to  hint 
as  a  General  of  an  Army  deferves,  when  he  has 
made  a  Conoueft  over  his  moft  powerful  Ene- 
mies* and  why  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  the 
molt  antient  Studies,  fliould  be  cultivated  with* 
oat  this  Ambition,  I  know  bat  oneThingwhieh 
lo6ks  like  a  Reafon,  and  that  i%  becaufe  when 
we  have  taken  a  ktde  wholcfom  Exercifc  ih  the 
propagating  of  win*  we  ckfign  far  Perfoftion, 
we  may  give  up  our  fehres  to  Quiet*  till  the  m- 
eutal  Intent  of  thte  Subjc&s  we  prorogate,  bring 
them  forward  to  oar  Purpofe;  This  for  ought 
I  know,  may  make  many  of  our  Fra£Utioners 
inGattteniitfk  indolent  and  casdefi  of  Improve* 
meats  but  fliould  they*  once  be  brought  to  coo- 
fitter,  that  there  are  feme  few  who  aim  at  Im» 
^roVementy  and  Witt  be  beforehand  with  them 
'  in  the  Market,  if  they  do  not  ufe  Diligence  in 
their  Studies,  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  be  Motive 
enough  to  forward  their  Indufhy,  and  put  them 
upon  making  new  Experiments,  and  producing 
fomething  new  and  good  5  and  thougn  fome  ot 
the  Tryafs  we  go  won  m$f  bet  perhaps  fucceed 
according  ta  our  Wifly,  yet,  as  I  nave  often 
faid,  we  are  led  by  thole  very  Difappointments 
to  a  Knowledge  of  Things,  which  otherwife 
would  have  never  enter'd  our  Thoughts,  anoj 
fometimes  more  advantagious,  than  it  we  had 
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difet>«er'd  the : Thing,  we  fought  after  *  but  if) 
ofle  in  twenty  fhouki  only  prove  profitable,,  it 
may  \^ell  enough  pay  the  Labour  and  Expence  * 

of  the  reft.-   ;        -       '  t  3    r  '       * 

.     The  Experiments  which  may  be  made  for  the  , 
hnpfovemeht  of  Gardening,  ana  Husbandry,  need 
not  be  very  expenfive,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
I  know  of  in  thofe  •  Ways*  but  may  be  better . 
tiVd  in  little  than  in  a  great  Corneals  y  let  us 
try  in  fiixall,  and  weliave  -more  Opportunity  of. 
looking  after  our  Experiment,  and  making^our . 
Obfervatiom  upda  it*  than  when  a  whole :  Field  * 
6t  large  Garddii  is  concerned  5  and  I  think  when?-  .• 
ever  we  fct  about  ifuch  Befigns,  it  would  not: 
be  amiis  to  'keep  a  daily  Account  in  Writings  > 
of  every  Alteration  which  might' hwpen.  in  the 
Tryal  we  were  upon*,  for  where,  an  Experiment 
depehds  upon  Length  of  Timfc,  we  cannot  fuf- 
fkiently  truifc  bur  Memory.    I  have  known  a 
3phing  fucceed  wdi  once,  that ,  in.  many  Tryak 
afterwards  could  not  be  brought  about,  only  for 
want  of  a  juit  Regifter  of  little  Accidents  and 
Changes  .which  happened  during  1  the  Courfe  of 
its  Work:  The  Incojiftancy.of.  Sesfon,  Variety 
of  Weather*  Difference  of  Soil  or  Climate,  muft 
ail  be  confidertf;  and  the  Nature  pf  the  Plant 
Specially. 
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pffmitfe  fruit  i  ot  ike  Mtiodofht'ak- 
].,  ing  and.&deritig  fuctia 'Gardenxa^  <wi?l 

^ipg  Fruits  i^,Hi^J^^X^^m^\\^ 
«.v  unwumtySerfms,  Annp^aa-  '.-j  ,t ^^;; 

<•    *  /;-  §  '"•  ■*>  /'••*.  •  '  *  :.-:; |    ;*:    ?,v  fcr.fhi 

colfcfchiiig  fudi  $*e»pk*  itx  x\i% $&f 
of  fawarcfog  an4  ;f#ar#H?  tjfip  I^k 
#  paring  jtf  Eruitv«i^/&Ye;di& 
/tfttrtoin  duofe  ^^n^rwh^NaiwF  is 
uil^Ye^ntpng  »V^gp»W«s^^f  jiaeff  not  p£  ^cf 
owb  accord:  prftdtfce  any  .£«&*{  ^q^D&fc 
^Ipxkh*  o£>tfthvemkfri  Jkbfp#efc  fynwrh+fih 

ftiledin  Engift&d^  the  Dead  M^ntlj^  bec^ufe  tnpit; 
is '  then  »o  i  Fruit  jnttur&Hy ;  jgr<W*ng  ypoi>  thf 
Ground^  t%mt^h>  jp -GQUnttiMinpar^^th^^oi^ 
noftial,  there  are  feveral  excellent  Fruits  ripe  in 
fhcfe  Months  without  ftayAifr*  lb  tnqch  Jtnflu- 
pnee  ha^  the  Sim,  then:  in  .the  ^oufho^n  Part% 
that  they  rejoice  in  their  natural  Fruits  when 
pur  Gardens  are  vacant,  unlefs  by  the  Help  of 

Art.  -    i  )  7  *  " 

The  Methods  whiQ^h&vebeefttafei}  wkfrus 
to  ripen  fome  few  Fruits  out  of  their  natural  §ea- 
fon,  have  been  various,  and  but  few  of  them 
fiicccfsful  5  but  however  the  Artifts  have  faiPd  of 
the  Perfection  they  aira'd  at  *  yet,  if  they  have 
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had  any  Fruit  at  all*  it  has,  for  its  bare  Appear* 
ance  fake,  in  an  uncommon  Seaibn,  fo  mucn  re- 
created  the  Minds  of  the  Curious,  that  it  has 
been  enough  efteem'd,  to  brqig  good  Profit  to 
the  Gardiner  that  rais'd  it. 

Mr  John  Milletf  whom  J  haye  fo  often  men* 
tion'd  on  account  of  ripe  Cherries  in  February^ 
was  .the  chief,  if  nQt  the  only  Gardiner  \n  Eng- 
land, for  bringing  his  Fruit  out  of  Seafon  to 
good  Ripends  and  Pcrfc&ion.  I  have  eaten  in 
February^  Duke  Cherries  fo  ripe,  that  they  were 
almoft  black,  and,  in  my  Opinion,  were  as  well 
tailed  as  any  of  the  Summer  Growth,  which 
depended  upon  his  juft  Management  of  them, 
fa  applying  a  due  Hfcat  at  proper  Times  $  bqt 
^rhtere  that  has  not  been  rightly  uaderftood,  and 
the  Fhik  has  becft  fore'd  unnaturally,  or  with 
fod  great  Violence,  it  prov'd  afrrayt  infipid. 
^  Bpme  Perfons  of  Diftifidion  have,  for  thefc 
Reafcns,  advts'd  me  to  tfublifh  mf  Thoughts 
concerning  the  Means  which  fhould  be  us'd  to 
give  them  good  Fruits  at  uncommon  Seafons* 
thdj  particularly, ;  one  curious  Gentleman,  wiio 
to  make  a  Garden  «n  Purpofe  far  fiich 
;iess  and  this  I  hope  to  prescribe  in  fiich 
a  Method,,  as  will  not  be  very  egpeofive. 

-  The  fata  of  Fntit  which  1  ftiaU  propofcare, 
Gherkins  of  the  early  Sorts,  which  bear  weB, 

viz.  ;       '•!•■•». 

« 

The  Afoy  Cheny.  .  .<■  ■ 

The  May  Duke-Cheny. 
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.  Abricot*  are: 

The  Mafculioe  Abricot. 
The  BruxtUti  Abrieok 

pBAOHBsare: 

The  Avant-Peach. 
The  ^wf-Pcach, 
Theeariy  N*wi%tm  Piach. 
The  MemarU  Peach, 
The  Brown  Nutmeg. 

* 

Nectarines^: 

« 

The  early  Nutmeg  Neftarioe. 
The  Atoonge  Nectarine. 
And  the  Nmnfto*  Neftarine. 

CoRRAKsarc: 

The  fargc  D»**  Whiter 
The  large  Dmk  Red. 

Goos»B&itiBt  w: 

The  Duttb  White. 

The  D«to&  earfy  Green  GooAerry. 

The  Walnut  Goosberry. 

TotheTe  Fruits  we  may  likewhe  add  two  or 
three  fort5  of  Grapes,  is 

The  white  and  Mack  Sweet-water. 

The  large  J*fy  Grapes  vkofc  Bcrr,es  "*  e* 
^uai  <o  the  Buncbe*.  T^ 
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The  Royal  Mufcadinc. 

The  red  Raifin  j  and  .      • 

The  white  Fronteiiiac,  of  the  right  large  fort, 
which  are  but  in  a  few  Gardens  in  England. 

For  thefe  two  laft,  tho'  they  are  late  Grapes, 
will  triumph  t>ver  all  the  other  forts,  and  be 
early  enough,  .by  means  of  the  Force  Ifliall  pre* 
fcrioe  for  them.  • 

All  thefe  may  bd'  planted  agiinft  a  Paling  of 
five  Foot  high,  made  after  the  following  man- 
ner. _,  .;....  L    '   .' 

The  Stakes  to  fupport  this  Paling,  muft  be 
fet  about  fix  Foot  diittnee  ftoiri  one  another  y  to 
which  we  'are  to  •  nail  whole  Deal  Boards  of 
twelve  Foot  long,  well  -jointed  to  otte  another, 
and  plowed  on  the  Edges,  fo  as-to  let  in  Ladies, 
that  thereby  the  Steam  of  the  Dung^  which  is 
to  lie  at  the  back,  may  not  get  among  the 
Plants,  for  where  fuch  Steam  comes  it  caufes  a 
Mildew. 

The  Deals  if  they*  are  no  t  quite- art;  Inch  t&ick, 
will  be  apt  to  fcorch  the  Trees  uppn  the  •  firft 
Application  of  the  hot  Dung,  or  if  they  are 
much  thicker^tjie  Artificial  Heat  applied  to  their 
Backs  upon  the  Time  it  begins  to  decline,  will 
not  be  powerful  enough  to  wartb  them '  tho- 
rough, and  then  tihfe  D.ung  muft  be  bftner re- 
frefh'd.  .,  •.:    ••    Vi.-.,.  ;,.     '   ' 

Thu^a  Paling  of  fixty  Foot  long,  will  an- 
fwer  io4ive  Deals  4ri.  length,  aind  if  ltbefome- 
what  above  five  Foot  high,  will  take*  up  in  all 
thirty  Deals. 

When  this  is  up,  we  may  mark  out  a  Border 
on  the  South-fide  of  it,  4about  three  or  four  Foot 
wide}  and  on  the  outfide  of  the  Border,  we  muft 
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faftcn  to  the  Ground,  in  a  ftrcight  Line,  ion* 
Scanttim  of  Wood  of  about  four  Inches  thick, 
.to  reft  the  glaft  Lights  upon,  which  arc  to  flope 
'  back  to  the  Paling,  for  ihcltering  the  Fruit,  as 
/Occafion  requires  *  between  thde  gk&  Lights 
muft  be  Bars  cut  out  of  Whole  Dc?l,  about  four 
.:  Inches  wide^  fo  made*,  that  the  glais  Lights  may- 
reft  in -them:  Thefc  Bars  muft  always  remain 
fix'd,  as  in  a  Frame  for  a  hot  Bed*  but  the  Fi- 
gure will  explain  the  manner  of  this  Frame  more 
.eafily  to  us. 

If  we  had  a  mind  that  the  glafs  Lights  ihould 

-  not  flope  fo  much  as*  they  muft  by  this  FaH  from 
'.the  Upright,  we  may  nave  a  Line  of  whole 
-Deals  on  the  Top  of  the  Paling,  toprojed  their 
'  whole  Breadth  over  the  Trees,  and  fo  to  let-  the 
Tops  of 'the  gla&  Lights  fall  in  an  Inch  or  two 
under^them. 

At  each'  End  of:  this  Fiame  muft  he  a  Door 
ihaped  to  the  Profile  of  thfe  Frame  to  beopen'd, 

-  either  the  one  or  the  qther,  as  the  Wind  hap- 
i  pens  to  blow* 

••  Jfa  Franae  of  this  Nature  be  made  in  the 
;  Summer  ficiipft,  we  may  plant  it  the  fame  Sum- 
finer  with  ihe  following  Fruits,  Peaches,  Plums, 
•  Ne&artnes,  Abricots,  Applet,  Goosbcrrie$,  Pears, 
Figs,  Cherries  and  Grapes*  the  latter  Specially 
ihould  be  rais'd  in  Pots,  as  I  have  dittoed  in 
iriy  Writings  *  thefe  may  be  fucccfsfiilly  remov- 
ed wbemitheir  Fruit  is  fljll  grown  upon;  them, 
but  we  have  Inftancea  enough  of  Trees,  th^t  do 
very  wdl,  which .  kxvfi  been  tranlplamed, .     , 

I  find  by  the  planting  thefe  Trees  in  Summer, 
that  they  make  very  good  Roots  before  Winter, 
and  are  fo  well  ftored  with,  Sap  againft  the  fol- 
lowing Spring,  that  they  fhew  no  Sign  of  their 
.Removal,  but  bear  cxtusoqpJy,  and  moke  v($y 
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rgood  beating  Woods  *nd  cfpcfciailv  I  dunk  k 
neceflary  to  take  this  Advantage,  it  we  defign 
tp  force  them  foooer  than  ordinary  to  bloflbm  j 
becaufe,  uniefe  the  Roots  arc  well  farnifh\J,  the 
Fruit  cannot  be  fufficiently  nousiih'd  j  befidei, 
by  this  Summer  planting,  the  Trees  feldom 
or  never  throw  away  their  Strength  in  Autumn 
,  Shoots,  or  aiake  any  Attempt  towards  it,  till  the 
Frofts  in  September  and  O&oker  flop  their  Defign. 

If  we  cannot  have  an  Opportunity  of  plant- 
ing thefe  Trees  till  we  arejuft  going  toufctbem, 
take  the  Peaches  and  fiich  like  from  Walls  of 
three  Years  growth,  and  by  removing  them 
carefaHy^  and  planting  them  in  Mud  made  of 
line  Earth  and  Water,  they  will  prefently  be- 
;in  to  fhoot  j  if  we  apply  the  Heat  to  the 
ack  of  the  Frame  even,  fo  as  to  be  in  blofc 
fom  a  Fortnight  after  planting,  the  Grapes 
or  Tines  having  been  brought  up  in  Pots  to 
bear  the  preceding  Year,  will  likewife  anfwer 
your  Defign  very  well,  but  they  require  more 
time  to  make  their  Shoot,  than  the  Peaches  and 
Plants  bf  that  kind.  In  this  Vork  I  have  par- 
ticukuiy  fet  down  die  Method  of  planting  Trees 
at  all  Seafons  >  and  of  the  laying  of  Vines  in 
Pots,  I  have  given  the  Method  in  my  New  Im- 
provements of  Husbandry  and  Gardening. 

I  find  by  Experience  that  we  hurt  our  Trees, 
if  we  apply  our  Heat  before  November.  Anil 
find  likewife,  that  about  the  middle  of  that 
Month,  or  towards  the  End,  is  Time  enough 
to  bring  us  ripe  Cherries,  both  Duke  Cherries, 
and  thole  calfd  May  Cherries,  early  in  February  : 
And  at  the  fame  time  likewife,  the  Heat  may 
be  usM  for  Abricots,  fo  as  to  make  the  Mafia** 
line  Abricot  as  large  in  February  as  Duke  Qiei^ 
ries,  and  ripen  them  the  beginning  of  Afrit. 

Abricots, 
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Abrieott*  (hough  forced  in  this  uncommon 
£cafan,  will  thrive  and  prosper  wdl  fcr  many 
jfeMi*  but  Cherries  do  not  kem  to  hear  this 
Alteration  m  Natuae  6>  weH  as  the  Abricocs* 
however,  I  htve  known  them  hold  fcven  Yean 
io  good  Plight. 

Some  of.  the  forward  fort*  of  flams  bare  hem 
tried,  and  ripe*  about  the  end  of  April*  and  I 
bure  tried  alio  the  Imperial  Plum,  which  though 
it  is  a  late  Ripener  mftmUy>  in  this  Ode  does 
Wonders :  I  judge  that  the  Anne  Peach  would 
he  ripe  about  April  i  and  the  early  Nutmeg 
$fo£piriiM^  which  is  a  great  Bearer,  would,  in 
tiqr  Opinion,  ripen  much  about  the  fame  Time 

,  9$  the  Mafcuhne  Abrioot,  if  they  xvcic  to  he 
both  (breed  together*  and  the  Bxugmon  Ne&a- 
riije  wouki  foon  folio w. 

The  Goosberries,  which  are  of  themfelvcs  ape 
to  bud  out  early,  will  undoubtedly,  by  this 
Means,  be  brought  very  forward,  that  is,  to 

.  have  green  Fruit  6t  for  Taits  in  Jdnuarj  and. 
ft  tow?,  and  ripen  about  the  end  of March,  or  bo- 
ginning  pf^^^^^heft^  as  I  hare  experienced^ 
and  jakhough  there  is  a  Way  of  preferring  green 
Goosberries  all  the  Year  apout,  yvt  we  mid  fi> 
great  a  Difference  between  the  Preferv'd-Goot 
berries,  and  thofe  frtfli  gatber'd  from  the  Trees, 
that  the  Price  of  die  latter  is  eight  or  ten  Times 
'mate  than  that  of  the  fenjttr^wnon^rcenGoof- 
tarries  firft  appealed  in  the  Markets,  they  were 
foid  this  Year  Jjtx,  <m  the  third  Day  <A  April, 
for  eight  Shifting*  ptr  Quart*  .bat  ff  they  had 
had  the  Afliftance  of  a  little  Heat,  they  would 
have  been  mucb  larger  in  February,  ana  higher 
flayour'd,  and  codequently  would  have  been 
mope  eftpemU 
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•  The  Curran  likewife,  which  tends  to  (hoot 
forward ,  might,  by  \ hat  Heat  which  -  brings 
the  Cherries  in  February,  be  forced  tio  ripen  its 
Fruit  in  April,  or  fooner  •,  for  naturally  the 
Heat  or  Temper  of  Air  which  ripdis  the  May 
Duke-Cherry, » brings  the  Curran  fo  fbrWard  m 
its  Fruit,  that  it  is  hardly,  three  Weeks  later  than 
the  Cherry  in  ripening  its'Fruitj  but  we.ikould 
have  an  eipecial  Care  to  phint  our  Curtails  and 
Goosbenies  a  Year  beforehand,  if  we  dtffign  to 
force  them.     .  i 

We  might  alfbplanta  Rowor  two  of  Straw- 
berries, clofe  to  the  back  <&-  this  Fxtefc,'  and 
•they  Ihould  be  of  the  fcarlet  kind :  We  tpay  ex- 
ped  from  tbefe,  Strawberries  ripe  at  the  end  of 
Februany,  or  beginning  of  March. 

The  Vines  likewife  which :  I  have  mention'd, 
may  be  brought  to  blbflbm  in  February  ot  Afdrcb^ 
.ana  havcrtpe  Fruit  in  May:  .  -• 

Among  tjiis  Fruit  wc  might  here  and  *  there 
have  a  monthly  Rofe-tree,  and  the  Banter  might 
be  planted  with  early  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Jun- 
quits,  and  NarcifTus  Polyantbos,  and.  thai  the 
monthly  Produ&ion  of  this  Frame  'would  be-  in 
.December Hyacinths,  andfomc  Tulips.    :•..-.'*. 
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Hyacinths*  Tulips,   and.Qreen^Goosbecries, 
-  Cherry-Bloflbms,  Strawberty-Bioflbms,  Alwicot- 
,Bloflbms,  Pench-Blofibms,  rPhitn-Bloflbnis,  and 
the  young  Ro£-Buds  begiijuipg  to  appear. 

-F  E  B  RUA  R'T.  '    "* 
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Some  of  the  later  Tulips,  Junquik,  Narcif- 
fus    Poly  ant  hos,   Roies,    Green  -  Goosbenies , 
>  :'  r  Green* 
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Gifeen-Abricots,  ripe  Cherries,  Green-Peaches, 
Green-Plums,  and  towards  the  end,  a  few  ripe 
Strawberries:  Likewife  we  may  then  expe&  the 
Vines  to  put  out  their  Bloflbms,  and  tne  Cur- 
13ns  to  be  pretty  large. 

« 

MARCH. 

Tulips,  Rofes,,  Junquils,  Narcifliis,  Duke- 
Cherries,  Strawberries,  Qreen-Goosberrics,Gieen 
Abricots,  Green-Plums,  and  about  the  end,  per- 
haps, if  the  Weather  be  favourable,  fom?  Cur- 
iam beginning  to  turn,  and  fome  finall  Green- 
Giapes. 

APRIL: 

Rjofes, ,  Strawbenies,  the  Mafculine-Abricof 

S*  >c,  fome  Duke-Cherries  yet  remaining*  rioe 
oosberries,  ripe  Cunans,  and  about  the  eiS, 
fome  early  Plums,  and  the  early  Ne6fcarines;  and 
Peaches  lp  forward  as  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  this 
Month  5  and  alfo  the  Grapes  fo  much  fore'd  as 
to  ripen  thq  next  MontTi,  and  about  the  end  of 
it  to  be  in  full  Perfe&ion. 

But  I  come  now  to  (peak  of  the  Method  of 
planting,  pruning  and  ordering  thefe  Fruit-trees, 
that  they  may  give  us  thefe  Rarities  intheMonths 
I  have  promised  them  5  and  firft,  of  the  planting 
them. 

.  We  are  to  underftand,  that  contrary  to  what 
we  have  faid  of  planting  Trees  againft  Walls, 
thefe  Trees  muft  be  planted  clofe  to  the  Paling* 
for  though  I  advife  to  plant  Wall-trees  with 
their  Roots  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  Wall 
for  their  better  Nouriihment,  the  Cafe  here  is 
*  .1  very 
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very  different*  for  the  Root*  Will  nm  Hack*  die 
Pales,  attd  draw  Nouriftftielit  equally  from  the 
•Earth  about  them  *  but  the  Foundations  of 
Waifs  lye  tod  deep  in  the  G^owd  to  fuffer  the 
Roots  of  Fruit-trees  to  dr&w  Nourishment  frdfli 
the  Wall  fide. 

Again,  hi  fuch  stTfctate  we  ifced  not  plant  our 
Trees  at  greater  pittance  than  four  or  nveFoot, 
€ff  at  proportionable  Draftees,  a<ttortlii*g  to  the 
Shoot*  they  have  upon  then*  *  if  they  had  been 
trained  m  Efpdier,  of  aga&ift  Walb,  two  or 
tlwce  Yeats  beforehand,  it  wotiid  not  be  amift, 
becaofer  of  filling  our  Frame iriote  fpeedfty  wkk 
bearing  Wood.  For  my  Part,  I  fhouid  not 
•fcruple  removing  Trees  that  had  flood  {even  or 
eight  Years  againft  WalUj  lather  than  want 
{hofe  that  arc  Bearers  for  thefe  forcing  Frames  * 
at  if  they  were  of  a  much  greater  Age*  they 
may  be  (itfdy  tautfplaiited  by  the  ne* Method 
which  I  have  prdefribed  in  this  Work. 

The  Gooaberries,  Cwraia,  and  Rofes*  will 
ferve  to  fill  up  the  fmall  Spaees  at  the  Botton* 
of  the  Palings  while  the  Cherries,  Abricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums^   employ  the 

higher  Parts  of  the  Pales. 

When  we  come  to  pruning  thefe  Trees,  we 
may  follow  the  fame  Method  of  Pruning  the 
fevetttl  forts  that  I  have  commended  befotfe  itf 
thefe  Papers*  but  the  Time  of  pruning  andnafl- 
ing  muft  not  be  the  fame*  for  this  Reafon :  Irt 
the  forcing  Frames ,  our  Spring  begins  in  Nth 
vetHbett  but  in  the  common  Cafe  of  Stone- 
Fruit  agairrft  Walls,  the  Spring  docs  not  begin 
rill  the  end  of  Jtnmny,  or  in  February*  and 
thert  Wc  leave  Oui*Ttttesiibprtm*d-til!  the Spring 
begins'  to  fKr,  left  the  Ffofb  mould  damage 
themj  and  alfo  that  they  rttight  not  be  wouncfed 

till 
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till  they  had  Strength  enough,  and  a  favourable 
Temper  of  Air  to  grow  freely,  and  help  their 
wounded  Parts.  Now  as  the  Cafe  is  with  the 
Trees  againft  the  Paling,  where  the  Spring  be- 
gins in  November,  and  the  Air  will  be  fo  tern- 
per'd  by  Ait  to  fet  the  Trees  a  growing,  and 
90  Prom  caui  come  atthem*  I  heave  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  prune  fuch  Fruit-trees  about  a  Week 
before  I  began  to  apply  any  Heat,  and  put  up 
alltheGfafles  asfbonas  they  were  pruned. 

la  the  nailing  the'  Trees  to  the  Pale,  every 
Branch  and  Shoot  fhould  lye  as  dole  as  may  be 
to  die  Pales,  for  there  will  be  a  Month's  Dif- 
ference between  the  ripening  of  the  Fruit  which 
touches  the  Pales,  and  that  which  lies  two  Inch* 
es  from  them  *  nor  in  thefe  Frames  does  the 
Fruit,  which  grows  next  the  Root,  always  ripen 
firft  :  I  have  fcen  the  Tops  of  the  Trees  have 
Bloflbms  and  Fnrit,  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks 
fooner  than  the  Bottom  $  ibmetimes  a  Branch 
has  been  foil  of  Bloflbms,  when  ten  or  a  dozen 
more,  growing  upon  the  feme  Tree,  have  not 
ffinr'dtill  the  fruit  of  the  firft  Blower  has  been 
ahooft  ripe,  and  yet  the  Tree  has  done  very 
weti>  fo  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  fuch  Trees 
to  have  Frait  ripeAing  upon  them  near  three 
Months. 

Now,  as  for  the  Goosberries,  we  fhould  pick 
out  fuch  Plana  as  will  fpread-,  and  befides  hy- 
ing as  many  Shoots  to  the  Paling  as  we  can  con- 
veniently, we  may  leave  others  at  a  diftance  from 
the  Pales,  to  follow  the  firft  in  Frait.  I  ob- 
fcrv'd  before ,  we  may  have  them  bear  the 
firft  Year,  as  wdl  as  if  they  had  not  been  tranf- 
ptamedy  if  they  are  taken  up  in  the  Summer,, 
and  manag'd  after  my  new  Method;  the  Cur- 

ians 
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rans  raay  be  ordered  io  the  fame  manner,  as  weU 
as  the  Rofes.  But  we  mull  not%  that  the  belt 
fort  of  Rofe  for  this..  Purpofe ,  is  the  Clufter 
monthly  Rofe  5  and  thefe  Rofes  fhould  always 
be  top?d  abbut  the  cn£t  of  July,  or  beginning 
of  Augufk^to  make  them  fling  put  a,  great  Quan- 
tity of  Flower-Buds,  when  we  apply  the.  Heat 
to  the  Pales. 

We  now -come  to  confider  the  manner  of  lay-* 
ing  the  hot  Dung  to.  the  back  of  thcPales,  and 
what  Proportion  of  Air  thefe  Plants  require  while N 
we  are  forcing  them.    : 

Thjp  Dung  which  is  defign'd' for  this  Ufe, 
ought  to  be  tols'd  ,up  in  an  Heap*  fome  Days  be-; 
fore  it  be  laid  to  the-  back  of  the  Pales,  that  it 
may  yield  a  Heat  every  where  alike,  and  be  con- 
ftant.  When  it  is  fit  to  apply  to  the  Pales,  we 
muft  lay  if  four  Fopt  wide  at  the  Bafe,  and  let 
it  flope  to  two  Foot  at  the  Top,  the  Height  in 
all  fhould  be  at  firft  equal  with  the  Top.  of  the 
Pales,  and  in  fix  Weeks  Time  it  will  fink  about 
a  Foot  and  half,  and  then  we  muft  apply  fome 
freih  Dune  to  be  tols'd  up  \jrith  the  former, 
which  will  bring  our  Trees  into  foil  Bloom*  and 
fet  fome  of  the  Fruit  5  but  this  happens  to  be  (boner 
or  later,  as  the  Froft  has  had  lets  or  more  Influ- 
ence over  the  Buds.  It  helps  very  much  to  for- 
ward the  Bloflbming  of  thefe  Trees*  to  cover 
them  with  the  GlaS  Lights,  when  the.Frofb 
happen  *  for  though  the  Frofts  will  not  deftroy 
the  Bloflbms,  yet  the  more  the  Froft  comes  at 
them,  the  drier  they  will  be,  and  the  harder  they 
will  be  to  open.  It  muft  be  obferv'd  likewife* 
that  no  Opportunity  of  Showers  be  denied  them* 
if  the  Weather  be  tolerably  mild,  till  the  Buds 
begin  to  ftir  ^  but,  after  that,  fet  the  Ghlfes  re-. 

main 
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main  over  them  conftantly,  till  the  Sun  begins 
to  have  fome  Power.  In  the  mean  while,  let 
the  Doors  at  each  End  be  open' d  when  the  Sun 
fhines  warm,  and  the  Wind  is  not  too  {harp  > 
and  if  this  does  not  happen  during  the  Space  of 
fourteen  Days,  thea  open  the  Doors  at  both 
Ends,  and  put  up  Mats  of  Bafs  or  Canvas  over 
the  Door-ways,  to  correct  the  Winds ,  and  caufe 
the  Air  to  circulate  in  the  Frames. 

About  three  Changes  of  Dung  will  go  neat 
to  bring .  our  Cherries  ripe  in  February ',  allow- 
ing each  Parcel  to  remain  a  Month  at  the  back 
of  the  Pales  s  but  if  April  proves  cold,  as  it  has 
done  this  Year,  we  muft  continue  our  forcing 
Heat  till  the  Weather  in  May  is  fettled,  for  our 
Plums,  Peaches,  Ne&arines,  Abricots,  and 
Grapes  j  but  while  thefe  laft  Fruits  are  grow- 
ing* as  they  will  be  in  March  and  Aprils  open 
fome  of  the  Glades  in  the  Mornings  when  the 
Sun  is  warm  and.  the  Winds  ftill,  and  give  them 
fuch  gentle  Showers  as  happen  to  fall*  but  ne- 
ver let  the  Rain  come  at  them  when  they  are 
in  Bloflbm,  for  it  is  plain  from  Experience,  that 
when  the  Rain  falls  upon  the  Bloflbms,  before 
they  arc  fct  for  Fruit,  they  will  rarely  come  to 
Good. 

Now  where  forcing  Frames  of  this  kind  are 
kept,  the  Dung,  when  it  has  loft  its  Heat,  may 
be  laid  into  Heaps  to  rot,  for  the  Benefit  of 
ftubborn  Grounds.  And  we  fhould  obferve,  that 
when  we  plant  thefe  Frames,  we  fhould  Diane 
foch]  Fruits,  as  come  forward*  together  5  and  the 
latter  Fruits,  by  themfelves*  for  when  the  for- 
ward Fruits  have  done  bearing,  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  them  to  give  them  any  more  Heat, 
as  they  muft  have,  it  they  are  fet  promifcuoufly 
Vol.  II.  O  among 
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among  the  late  Fruits,  which  |>erhaps  may  re- 
quire artificial  Heat  till  May. 

To  render  this  f6rt  of  Frame  ftill  mote  plea* 
fant  and  ufefiil,  we  fhould  have  one,  which,  be- 
fides  the  Fruits  already  mentioned,  fhould  haver 
its  Border  chiefly  difpos'd  for  bringing  forward 
Peafe,  Beans,  Cabbage-Lettuce,  young  Sallads, 
Kidney-Beans,  fbme  Artkfhokesj  Collyflowefs, 
Nafturtium  Flowers,  and  early  Minth. 

I  have  feen  fome  of  the  fecond  Dwarf  Peafe 
which  were  fit  to  gather  about  the  tenth  of 
January,  being  clofefy  planted  to  the  Pales,  and 
kept  clofe  to  them  with  a  Packthread;  and  I 
haver  heafd  of  fome  tjiat  wer£  fown  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  were  only  glafs'd  in 
the  Nights,  to  keep  them  from  Frofts  till  the 
beginning  of  November  y  and  then  the  hot  Dung 
being  apply'd,  they  had  Fruit  ready  to  gather 
about  Chriftmas. 

The  Beans  next  to  this  Row  of  Peafe  were 
fit  to  gather  atiout  the  middle  of  February,  and 
the  Minth.  was  very  good  from  November ',  till 
there  was  enough  in  the  natural  Borders.  In  an 
open  Part  of  fuch  a  Border,  there  has  been  good 
Cabbage-Lettuce  about  the  middle  of  February  % 
they. were  of  the  brown  Dutch  kind*  and  thofe 
Lettuces  which  were  cabbag'd  in  October *,  have 
kept  very  found  till  January,  chiefly  the  Impe- 
rial-Lettuce. 

When  the  Peafe  are  gone,  which  will  be  a~ 
bout  the  End  of  January,  we  may  refitfh  the 
Earth,  and  fet  Kidney-Beans  of  the ,  Batter fea 
kind  y  which  will  begin  to  run  by  that  time 
Beans  are  gathcr'd,  that  is,  about  the  end  of 
February,  and  about  the  firft  Week  in  jlprily 
will  be  fit  to  gather,  and  continue  to  bring  frefh 
Bruit  from  Day  to  Day  till  the  end  of  May. 
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The  Nafturtiiims  being  fown  about '  N&oetn* 
tkr^  or  at  the  end  of  OSiober^  will  bloflbm  about 
the  end  of  April)  or  begihning  of  May ;  and 
Artichokes*  by  this  Afliftahce,  will  perhaps  be 
fit  to  cut  about  iht  beginning  of  February,  but 
thefe,  I  think,  take  up  too  much  room  to  re- 
gard ourFkins. 

The  Pfdduce  theii  of  this  Frame  x*ili>  be  in 
November^  Cabbage-Lettuce*  Minth^  and  young 
Salads. 

in  D  E  C  E  M  &  E  R.        - 

Minth,  young  Salads*  Cabbage-Lettuce  of  fe* 
Vfcral  forts,  and  green  Peafc.  ■ 

tnj  A  NU  A  RY. 

Mirithj  young  Salads,  Cabbage-Lettuce,  and 
giten  Peafe. 

InFEBRV'jRf. 

Minth,  young  Salads,  Cabbage-  Lettuce  * 
Beans,  fome  green  Golly  flowers,  and]  Arti- 
chokes. 

In  March  we  have  theft  continued,  and  about 
the  end  of  April  we  have  Kidney-Beans  and 
Naftttftium  Flowers*  befides  the  Fruits,  as  in 
the  other  Frames. 

To  bring  Cherries  in  December^  it  has  been 
pra&is'd  to  pull  off  all  the  Bloflbms  of  a  Tree 
as  foon  as  they  were  budding  out  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  Tree  kept  veiy  dry  from  Rains  all  the 
Sumifccr  5  and  about  the  end  of  July  or  in  Au- 
guft)  give  it  gentle  Waterings,  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, fo  that  about  the  end  of  Septmber  it  has 
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been  foil  in  Floweir  j  we  muft  then  keep  the 
Glafies  over  it,  and  about  the  end  of  OSober,  if 
the  Weather  be  cold,  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, apply  the  Dung  to  the  hack  of  the  Pales, 
and  give  frdh  once  a  Month  5  fo  we  may  expeft 
ripe  Cherries  in  December. 

If  we  have  two  of  thefe  Frames,  they  fhould 
ftand  about  twenty  Foot  a-part,  for  the  greater 
Freedom  of  the  Air,  and  that  the  Sun  may  have 
the  Opportunity  of  warming  the  Ground  in  the 
Front  of  the  back  Frame. 

The  Mprello  Cherry,  which  is  apt  to  come 
late,  will  hang  a  long  time  upon  the  Tree,  even 
till  the  end  of  Oiiober  5  and,  I  believe,  if  we 
were  to  lhelter  fuch. Trees  from  the  Frofts  with 
Mats  or  Glades,  the  Fruit  might  remain  a  Month 
longer  upon  the  Tree,  and  perhaps  till  December* 
for  it  is  not  apt  to  rot  as  otWChefries  do*  this 
Cherry  likewife  is  very,  apt  to  bloflbm  twice  in 
a  Year,  the  firfl:  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
the  fecond  Bloflbm  about  the  end  of  July.  Now 
it  is  likely,  that  the  Cherries  which  I  have  feen 
upon  theie  Trees  in  O&ober,  were  the  Fruit  of 
the  fecond  Bloflbm.  A  curious  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  fFilliam  fempeft  Efq>  had  a  Cher* 
ry  of  this  fort,  if  I  fniftake  not,  ripen'd  in  No* 
vember  from  the  fecond  Bloflbms.  I  would  ad- 
vife  therefore,  the  taking  off  all  the  Spring* 
Blofloms  from  a  Tree  or  two  of  this  fort,  to 
make  it  Bloflbm  the  better  for  a  Crop  of  Win- 
ter Fruit  >  it  is  the  moft  hardy  of  all  the  Cher- 
ries. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  Currans  will  remain  good 
upon  the  Trees  till  October',  if  the  Bufhes  are 
well  matted  up  as  foon  as  the  Fruit  is  colour'd  \ 
but  it  muft  be  a  very  dry  Seafon  when  the  Mats 
are -put  on  :  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  we  have 

many 
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many  fores  of  Fruits  which  will  hang  upon  the 
Trees  all  the  Year  about,  and  be  fair  to  the  Eve 
all  that  Time,  if  they  are  kept  from  the  Frofts. 
Mr.  Fairchild  has  now  one  of  the  Nonpareile 
Apples,  upon  a  finall  Tree  in  a  Pot,  which 
feems  capable  of  holding  good  till  the  Bloflbms 
of  this  Year  have  ripen'd  their  Fruit. 

We  fliould  likewife  provide  fome  Beds  of 

Strawberries,  chiefly  of'  the  fcarlet  Kinds,  to 

bear  Fruit  in  "September  and  OQober  *  and.  the 

Hautboy-Strawberry  likewife,  will  bear  Fruit  at 

that  Time  of  the  Year;  but  all  thefe  muft  have 

their  Bloflbms;  pinch'd  off  in  the  Spring,,  as  foon 

as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  the  Plants  kept 

dry,  till  about  the  middle  of  Jqly,  and  then 

gently  refrcfli'd  with  Water.    This  Method  will 

certainly  make  thdm  bear  as  I  fay  *  but  they 

fhould  be  fhelter'd  from  the  frofty  Nights  in 

September  1  with  Mats  upon  Hoops,  to  make 

them  hold  bearing  till^towards  the  end  of  Olio* 

ber\  from  two  Beds,  each  thirty  five  Foot  long, 

and  four  Foot  wide,  I  have  had  near  a  Quart  of 

Strawberries  a  Day  from  this  Autumn  Bloflbm- 

ing. 

But  I  come  now  to  mention  what  Helps  we 
may  expefk  from  hot  Beds,  towards  the  Furni- 
ture of  the  Table  in  the  Winter  Months,  and 
that,  with  good  Management,  may  be  very  con* 
fiderable  $  as  Kidney-Beans,  Afparagus,  Cucum* 
bers. 

As  for  Kidney-Beans ;  I  once  fow'd  fome  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  July^  and  they  began  to  bear 
Fruit  about  the  end  of  September  1  but  not  being 
fheker'd  from  the  Frofts,  which  were  praty 
fharp  about  the  middle  of  Oftober*  the  Plants 
were  loftc  A  fecond  Trial  was  made  by  a  Friend, 
who  fet  fome  of  the  Dwarf-Kidney-Beans  at  the 
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end, of Jufyy  in  comtooh  hot  Bed  F^tws*  bijf 
dHLnot  put on  any. •Gl^lfcs  till  the ftaaii Froft$ 
at  thdend  of  ifow^  began*  and  then  only  cq- 
yer'd  -them  a  Nights :  Thefe  bjeg^in  in  Qttofcr 
ffboto  the  ij-th,  to  have  Beans  up^n  them,  and, 
ttrithbot  any  artificial  Hm>  he  gather'4  Beans 
till  the  middle  of  November.  Th,e  following 
' Yea£  I:  had  Baskets  mpde  a  little  open  oi\  the 
Sides^  and  about  ten:Inches  over,  fuch  as-Xhgve 
jWdrih'd.for  Cucumber  Plants  in  my  #&#/  /«t* 
profuevtknts s>  in  fopw  /of  thefe  I  fet  Beans  the 
cndrbfti^/j^  and*  in  others*  I  planted  fojne  at 
bout  ithp  middkr  of  •di%ujl>.  and  placed  them  in 
Frames,  for  the  Convqniency  of  covering  theiq 
nwtenj  the  Fuofts  began.  Apout  the  middle  of 
fUSoher  I  Jiad  a :  hot  Bed  mode  toy  ield  a  very  gently 
Hdat^Hdnd  fet  toiy  Basket*  o£  Plants  upoja  it. 
aihef Beans  planted  m>J&Iy  h^d  Fr^ifinuch  a? 
bj6titithe  1^ffmnUi&.of:jS^#^flr,  but;  thofe  fet 
in  uft/guft:  did  not  BlufibBa  till  the  begipni^ng  of 
^[nvmber,  and,  * about  the  end*  W  ^rwt  fit  to 
gather  >  *  and  all  this  while .  the  others  yielded 
Kicnfcy  of  Beans. 

About  the  end  of  November^  I  ha<d  a  frefh 
hat  fij&fc  inade;,  r*pdrput':into  it  q*%  *h£  JCidogjr- 
Beans  raised  in  jfugufiy  and  g$tfeer'd  good  Fruk 
fromfiiiemi£ilLjjcai;  Chriftms^'^n^  \  brieve, 
they  would*  Twne*  continued  good  till;  Jwwryr 
j£  they  h^diljpen  tak?n.Care  of  %  &  tjbaf  I  think 
we  need  not  doubt  of  this  Rarity  at  an  eafy 
Rate,  if  St, is  Cultivated  withj^uigmeat.. 
-..It  might  ber^ell  to  confides  thQjfeyor^  ferta 
qf*  hot:  Beds,  which  £  have  treated-  o£  in,  my  -Afro* 
Iwip'trvemeuti ,  ifaiad.  in,  this  Work,  and  partis 
,  pokafly  of  the  hdt  Bed  made  of  Tzomrs.  Bark,  it* 
tfceObfervatidns:'  conccriiuig  the  Ananas  by  Mr* 
feUrtk.  ..  »"-;,    \    *r       •'     ."•<'     -.".    .- 
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Afparagus,  and  the  manner  of  forcing  it  in 
Winter,  I  have  treated  of  in  my  former  Works, 
fo  that  we.  may  haVe  it  from  November  tiXL  April, 
yrhen  it  comes  naturally.  This  Year  17**5  indeed 
the  Seafon  was  fo  much  forwarder  than  ufual, 
that  I  faw  Afoaragus  growing  in  the  natural  Beds 
in  the  firft  Week  of  Marchy  which  was  a  Month 
earlier  than  ever  I  have  fcen,  it  come  up  about 
London  without  Forcing. 

We  have  had  a  late  Demonftration.that  Cu- 
cumbers may  be  brought  to  bear  Fruit  in  Janu- 
ary,  by  fuch  Management  as  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler 
gave  tnem  5  and  it  is  as  evident  to  me,  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  bear  Fruit  in  every  Montn 
in  the  Year,  with  Care  and  good  Judgment  j 
but  it  muft  be  a  Man  of  true  Spirit  and  Inge- 
nuity that  undertakes  it,  and'  he  muft  not  want 
Neceflaries  5  and  indeed  thofe  Neccflaries,  con- 
fidering  the  Value  of  fuch  Productions,  arc  but 
trifling  5  but  were  they  made  never  fo,  e>;'penfivc, 
yet  they  will  not  do  without  a  brisk  Genius,  to 
ufe  them  according  to  Art.' 

The  Reafon  why  I  fay  that  Cucumbers  rr*ay 
be  fit  for  the  Table  everjL  Month  in  the  Year, 
is  from  what  I  obferv'd  tne  laft  Year.  The 
common  natural  Cucumbers  laft  tolerably  good 
till  the  end  of  Auguft,  without  fpotting,  though 
they  run  upon  the  Ground  $  and  if  we  take  care 
to  let  fopae  Cucumber- Vines  run  up  Sticks  a- 
gainft  Walls,  they  will  have  very  fair  Fruit  till 
the  end  of  Ottober,  without  Spots,  but  efpeci- 
ally  if  tliey  are'  cover'd  in  the  Nights  from 
Frofts  ;  and  in  November  and  December%  Mr. 
Fowler,  Gardiner  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould,  among 
his  Cucumber  Plants,  of  various  Ages  and  De- 
grees of  Growth,  had  Fruit  ier,  w^iich  he  could 
{xaye  brought  to  Perfection,  if  he  had  thought 
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proper  *  but  this  he  only  did  by  the  by,  for  Ex- 
periment fake  :  His  Aim,  as  he  told  me  when 
he  firft  began,  was  to  cut  Cucumbers  on  New- 
Tear^Day  j  which  he  very  judicioufly  brought 
to  pals.  And  in  February  and  March,  we  have 
had  Cucumbers  cut"  in  feveral  Places  befides  this 
Ye^rj  and,  for  the  other  Months,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  having  them  in  Plenty. 

While  I  am  fpeaking  of  hot  Beds,  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  a  very  curious  Contrivance  of 
?in  ingenious  Gentleman,  Samuel  Molyneux,  Efqj 
which  will,  in  my  Opinion,  be  of  great  Ufe  in 
Gardening,  and  take  up  very  little  room ;  There 
muft  be  a  Frame  made  of  Wood,  in  the  manner 
of  a  hot  Bed  Fr^me,  fuppofe  about  a  Yard  long, 
and  $wo  Foof  over,  with  a  Glafs  Light  to  cover 
it,  and  wired  at  Bottom,  fo  as  to  hold  a  fuffici- 
ent  Depth  of  Earth,  for  the.  Nourifhment  of  the 
Plants  it  will  contain. 

We  are  then  to  provide  a  Box  of  the  fame 
Length  and  Breadth,  of  about  ten  Inches  deep, 
to  be  filPd  with  Sand,  for  the  -Frame  to  ftand 
upon,  the  Bottom  of  this  Box  to  be  a  thin  Iroq 
Plate.  Thirdly,  AMj  muft  caufe  a  Box  to  be 
made  of  Iron  Plate,  proportionable  to  the  Box 
of  Sand,  fo  deep  that  a  Lamp  may  burn  in  it} 
find  at  one  eqd  of  this  Box  there  may  be  an 
Outlet  for  the  Smoak,  to  be  us'd  as  we  fee  Oc- 
pafion.  Upon  this^  Iron  Box,  which  may  be 
made  to  move  upon  Wheels  or  Rollers,  vrc  as? 
to  fet  the  Box  or  Sand,  and  upon  that  the  Frame 
of  Earth  $  I  fuppofe  the  Iron  Plate  at  the  Botr 
torn  of  the  Box  of  Sand  toay  ferve  for  the  Top 
pf  the  Iron  Box  where  the  Lamp  is  to  burn. 

The  Oil  which  may  be  us'd  for  the  Lamp, 
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of  Oil  divided  into  eight  Parts,  will  laft  burning 
fo  many  times  twelve  Houre. 

If  we  confider  that  fuch  a  Body  of  Sand  will 
hold  an  Heat  for  eight  or  ten  Hours-  when  it  is 
once  warm'd  through,  we  need  not  keep  the 
Lamp  always  burning,  fo  that  perhaps  then  a 
Quart  of  Oil  may  ferve  a  Fortnight  >  but  there 
may  be  a  Thermometer  placed  in  the  Earth, 
within  the  Frame,  to  fhew  us  when  the  Lamp 
may  burn,  or  when  it  may  be  put  out,  and  a 
little  Experience  will  inform  us  of  the  juft 
Quantity  of  Oil  neceflary  to  be  expended.  In 
my  Opinion,  Heat  may  be  regulated  to  any  De- 
gree we  defire,  by  this  Invention  \  if  it  is  too 
moderate,  we  may  take  away  fome  of  the  Sand, 
and  if  too  violent,  we  may  add  more :  Befides, 
we  may  move  this  hot  Bed  from  Place  to  Place* 
that  is,  it  may  ftapd  Abroad  in  fair  Weather, 
And  be  fhelter'd  in  a  Green-houfe,  when  the 
Weather  is  very  fharp  and  frofty. 

But  in  the  moving  of  it  from  Place  to  Place, 
I  think  it  advifable  to  fix  its  Face  always  to  the 
South,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  getting  a  little 
Sun,  to  .change  it  fomeftimes  to  the  Eaft  ami 
Weft,  for  it  is  the  Nature  of  Plants  always  to 
ftand  ftill,  and  never  to  change  their  Face  from 
the  Point  they  were  firft  dire&ed  to  j  and  this 
has  been  fo  much  regarded  by  the  old  Planters, 
that  they  direft  us,  when  we  plant  Trees,  to  fct 
always  that  fide  of  the  Tree  which  ftciod  to- 
wards  the  South,  as  cxaftly  as  may  be,  to  point 
the  fame  Way  $  and  even  among  the  (mailer 
Plants,  I  think  it  is  reafonable  to  do  as  much, 
for  they  are  wider  die  fame  Law  of  Na- 
jure. 

There 
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The*e  are  two  or  three  Things  mofe  I  flwU 
mention  relating  to  this  Garden,  oefore  I  fpeak 
of  the  Walls  which  are  to  enclofeit.    The  firft 

,  is,  the  Method  of  bringing  Beans  to  bear  early 
with  Safety,  and  without  the  Ufe  of  hot  Beds. 
When  we  fet  our  Beans  for  a  forward  Crop,  wc 
ihould  put  a  good  Quantity  ot  them  into  fuch 
Places,  as  may  be  cover'd  with  fu^h  Frames  as 
^re  us'd  for  hot  Beds,  when  the  Frofts  begin  j 
and  by  that  Means,  if  all  thpfe  that  ftand  abroad 
ihould  be  deftroy'd  by  Severity  of  Weather,  we 
may  plant  out  thofe  which  have  been  preferv'd 
under  the  Frames  in  their  Places,  and  they  .will 
profper  very  well,  and  bear  plenty  of  Beans^  if 
they  have  not  been  too  much  ,confin'd,  qf  have 
not  been  drawn  too  much  uftder  the  GlafTes  i 
for  then  they,  would  be  tender  in  thf^Shank, 
their  Joints  wide,  and  thei^Fruit  weak,  and  few 
in  Number.  I  have  Gy'd  this  with  good  Sue* 
pefs  5  and  whether  the  Plants  •  of  Beans  have 
been  fbelter'chor  not,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
very  well  in  the  Spring,  though  they  are  four 
or  five  Inches  high,  andeveain  May,  if  we  cut* 
them  down  within  two  Inches  of  the  Ground, 
a  Week  before  we  tranfpl^nt  them. 

The  next  Thing  is,  to  fow  Cucumbers  the 
beginning  ^f  May9  in  Drills^  the  Seeds  may.be 
fet  about  ten  Inches  afunder,  and  the  Drills  may 
be  a  Foot  a-part.  When  the  Cucumbers  have 
made  their  ikcond  Leaf,  fet  a  -  Line  of  Bruih- 
Wood  Stakes  about  five  Foot  high ,  between 
%hc  Lines  of  Cucumbers,*  and  they  will  run  up 
thefe  Stakes  of  their  bwi>  accord,  and  bring  vp-, 
ry  good  Fruit  till  the  end  of  September,  and  ever^ 
in  October.      We  may   note,  that  Cucumbers 

thus.rais'd  without  tranfplanting,   if  they  have 
the  Liberty  Qf  running  up  Stakes,  will  not  be 
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fabp£k.  to  the  Rot  or  Canker,  as  I  have  expert 

poped. 

„   Laftly^  We  ihould  have  in  this  curious  Gar* 

4en,  Conveniences  for  raifii^j  of  the  Ananas  or 

Pineapple,,  fuch  as- are  defcrib'd  in  this  Trea- 

.  Thus  having  gone  through  what  I  proposed 
in  defcribing  the  Frames  for  for<?iag  of  Friut% 
Flowers,  (?c.  out  of  their  wonted  Seasons,  I 
pojne  in  the  next  Place  to  inform  my  Reader  of 
the  Method  of  building  the  Walk  which  ihould 
partly  enciofe  this  Garden,  and  may  be  fo  or- 
jder'd,  that  we  may  forward  the  Fruits  planted 
jainii  them  as  we  {hall  fee  convenient  $  and  I 
iaH  he  the  more  particular  in  my  Dcfcriptioa 
of  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  not  every  where  in  JEajgv 
Uvd  that  we  can  find  hot  Dung  enough  for  hop 
Beds  *  and  there  are  many  Countries  where  Coalfc 
are  in  fuch  Plenty*  that  the  Expence  of  warm- 
ing Walls  of.jfeiveral  hundred  Foot  long,  will 
fcarcely  amount  to  thirty  Shillings  per  Annum  $ 
for  the  ftnalle^:  Coal,. fuch  as  is  generally  count- 
ed good  for  nothing,  except  mending  the  High* 
ways,  will  do  for  this  Ufe.  • 

The  Walls  I  fpeak  of  ihould  be  expos'd  to 
the  South  Sun,,  for  the  Walls  lying  to  the  Eaft, 
Wef£,  and  North  Afpeds,  as  they  are  not  fu£- 
{iciently  in  the  Sun's  Way  to  bring  Fruit  for- 
ward,  lb  they  may  be  built  after  the  common 
jpanner. 

The  Walls  then,  which  lye  to  the  South- Sun, 
fhouldbe  buite  eight  Foot  nigh,  with  Fire- pla- 
ces, at  the  Back,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  Foot  dir 
ftance  from  one  another.  From  each  of  thefe 
ihould  run  a  Flue  of  nine  Inches,  fquare,  parallel 
Yi  if  hi  the  Border,  about  four  Foot  and  half  from 
<- "  '  '  the 
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the  Centre  of  die  Fire-place,  and  then  rife  in 
an  upright,  about  a  Foot  and  half,  and  be  re* 
tunrd  towards  the  Peer  over  the  Fire-place,  pa- 
rallel to  the  firft,  and  rife  to  an  upright  as  De- 
fore,  to  be  returned  back  again  in  courfe  with 
the  firft :  And  thefe  Turnings  of  the  flue  muft 
be  continued  till  it  comes  near  the  Top  of  the 
Wall,  and  lets  its  Smoke  out  at  a  Chimney  over 
the  Fire-place.  We  are  to  note,  that  theje  fort 
of  Flues  ropy  be  carried  both  from  the  right  and 
left:  of  a  Fire-place,  and  by  that  Means  the 
Fires  being  about  twelve  Foot  diftance  from  one 
another,  the  whole  Wall  may  be  regularly  warm'd 
at  once,  if  we  think  proper,  or  about  ten  or  e- 
leven  Foot  of  Wall  may  be  warm'd  at  a  Time 
by  one  Fire  only. 

The  Border  on  the  South-fide  may  be  rais'dfo 
high  as  that  the  Earth  might  lye  againft  the  bot- 
tom Flue,  to  be  warm'd  the  tietter. 

This  Wall  ihould  be  two  Ricks  thick,  for 
the  better  forming  the  Flues,  as  well  as  for  its 
Strength  5  and  for  the  better  regulating  the 
Flues,  and  for  the  greater  Eafe  ofthe  Builder, 
there  fhould  be  made  on  purpofe  Tile-Bricks  of 
eighteen  Inches  and  a  Quarter  long,  nine  Inches 
and  a  Quarter  broad,  and  two  Inches  and  a  Quarter 
thick,  which  will  at  once  cover  the  Flues,  and 
reach  the  whole  Thicknefs  of  the  Wall.  Now 
confidering  the  Space  which  will  be  vacant  in* 
the  Flues,  fuch  a  Wall  will  hardly  take  up  more 
Bricks  than  a  Wall  of  a  Brick  and  half  thick. 

When  this  is  done,  we  muft  provide  Frames 
and  Glades,  in  the  manner  of  thofe  us'd  againft 
the  Paling  I  have  already  treated  of,  only  with 
this  Difference,  that  if  we  have  a  Mind  to  force 
a  tingle  Tree,  only  that  Part  where  the  Tree  is, 
may  be  covcr'd  with  Glafles,  and  fhut  up, 

Tho 
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The  Border  maybe  four  or  five  Foot  wide* 
and  if  the  Glades  were  to  be  fet  upright,  and  a 
Covering  of  floping  GWs  from  thofe  to  the 
Wail,  one  might  then  have  room  to  walk  with* 
in-fide.  By  tne  help  of  this  Contrivance,  we 
may  have  every  Thing  mentioned  in  the  forcing 
Frames,  as  above  >  and  one  might  add  Carnati- 
ons too,  to  be  kept  blowing  all  the  Winter,  and 
the  Spanifb  Jeflamine  j  and  if  they1  were  nail'd  a- 
gainft  the  Walls,  they  would  open  their  Flow 
crs  very  large. 

But  thefe  Walls  would  likewife  be  extreamly 
ufeful,  to  forward  our  late  kinds  of  Grapes  and 
Pears,  and  with  good  Management,  might  in  a 
manner  place  us  in  as  warm  a  Climate  as  thirty 
Degrees  Latitude.  And  befides,  here  our  Crops 
of  Fruit  would  never  fail  us,  if  the  Trees  were  in 
abloflbming  Condition,and  were  well  prun'd  >  and 
the  Advantage  that  might  be  gain'd  by  the  ex- 
traordinary Number  oF  Fruit,  and  its  fuperior 
Excellence,  would  very  foon  return  the  Expence 
of  the  Glafs  Frames,  and  the  Trouble  of  jnak- 
ingFires. 

'  The  Pears  which  we  fliould  cultivate  jgainft 
fuch  a  Wall,  ihould  be  thofe  which  are  brought 
to  Table  in  the  Winter,  as  the  Colmar,  Bon 
Chretien,  &c.  which  want  Sun  at  our  Autumn, 
to  &ive  them  their  true  Flavour  *  fo  that  if  we 
force  them  to  bkflbm  about  fix  Weeks  or  two 
Months  fooner  than  ufual,  we  may  be  fure  to 
have  their  Fruits  as  excellent  as  they  are  any 
where  in  Europe. 

The  Grapes  which  might  be  help'd  by  thefe 
Walls,are  all  the  forts  of  Frontiniacks,the  Raifia 
Grape,  and  every  other  fort  of  late  Grape,  even 
the  Canary  Grape,  only  by  bringing  them  to 
bloflbm  in  March  3  there  would  then  be  Sum- 
mer 
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toe*  enough  for  their  Growth  arid  good  Ripen- 
feig**  but  againft  this  Wall  alfo^  we  mtift  not 
forget  to  have  fome  6f  the  forward  forts  of 
Grapes  to  ripen  about  the  end  of  Afay,  as  they 
have  done  already  in  England  by  ftich  Means. 

To  conclude,  I  fhall  infert  a  Method  of  mak- 
ing a  hot  Bed  by  Means  of  Fifc,  for  the  Service 
of  thofe  Gardiners  who  have  but  little  Oppor- 
tunity of  getting  fiot  Horfe-Dung  >  this  Ilcarn'd 
from  Mr.  Benjamin'  WhitniiU^ '  a  curious  Gardi- 
ner at  Hoxton.  He  prefcribes,.  to  make  a  Framd 
of  Brickwork  of  any  Length,  but  as  wide  only 
as  a  comtnon  hot  Bed,  to  have  a  Fire-place  at 
one  end  to  pafs  into  a  Flue,  which  fhall  wind 
from  Side  to  Side  till  it  reaches  the  other  end* 
and  difcharjees  'its  Smoke  by  a  Chimney '%  the 
Top  of  thc$  Flues  may  be  eover'd  with  fmiare  ' 
Tiles,  or  flich  Tile-Bricks  as  I  have  mentioned 
before  y  and  when  the  intermediate  Spaces  be- 
tween the  Flues  are  filFd  with  coarfe  Sand,  co- 
ver the  whole  with  fquarc  Tiles,  and  raife  the 
Wall  about  ten  Inches  above  the  Pavement^  fe 
that  we  may.  cover  the  Pavement  as  deep  with 
Sand,  if  we  fee  Occaflon ;  then  upon  this  Sand 
place  fuch  Frames  as  are  commonly  us'd  for  hot 
Beds,  with  Wire  at  the  Bottom,  to  hold  the 
Earth  in  them,  that  the  Earth  may  receive  the 
Heat  of  the  Sand:  And,  I.  am  of  Opinion,'  it 
may  be  as  ufeful  as  any  hot  Bed,  and  be  more 
lafttng  and  lefs  troublefome. 

We  may  fee  the  Method  of  the  Flties  for  thfc 
great  Wall  in  Jig,  IL 

Since  I  have  written  this,  I  have  learn'd  from 
the  curious  Mr.  Dubois  at  Mitcham^  fomewhat 
more  than  I  have  yet  related,  concerning  the 
Produ&ion  of  Peafe  in  the  Winter :  That  Gen- 
tleman informs  me,  that '  he  gather'd  Peafe  this 

Winter* 
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XVinter,  from  about  fix  Plants  which  werefown 
in  a  Pot  latfe  in  the  Autumn,  and  that  had  ftood 
expos'd  abroad  for  fomc  Time,  and  fhelter'd, 
during  the  rude  Seafon,  in  the  Confervatory> 
they  were  of  the  fecond  dwarf  Pea  kind,  which 
bear  plentifully,  and  were  trained  upon  Sticks  5 
the  Peafe  gather'd  at  one  Time,  yielded,  when 
tfiey  were  ihett'd,^  about  half  a  Pint,  which 
turn'd  to  good  accohnt,  confiderjng  the  Ground 
they  took  up  5  and  I  t:hink  it  woiild  be  an  agree- 
able Amufement  for  fuch  as  have  Confervatories 
to  cultivate  either  this  fort  of  Pea,  or  the  fmalleft 
Dwarf  in  Pots,  fo  as  to  have  them  all  the  Win- 
ter, without  extraordinary  Trouble. 

"I  forgot  to  mention,  that  this  curious  Garden 
fhould  have  one  Part  of  it  difpos'd  for  Mufh- 
room  Beds,  after  the  manner  1  have  directed  in 
this  Work. 

An  Account  of  the  accidental  Blojfoming 
•  of  a  Pear-Trce   in  this  Month?   with 
fome  Remarks  concerning  the  forcing  of 
Fruit-trees  to  blojfom.  out  of  their  natu- 
ral Seafon. 

T  is  no  new  Thing  to  obferve  Fruit-trees  of 
every  kind,  to  bloflbm  now  and  then  out  of 
leir  natural  Seafon  5  and  yet  I  have  not  found 
any  Author,  who  has  yet  attempted  to  explain 
to  us  the  Caufc  of  fucn  Appearances. 

Mr.  "John  Millet  indeed,  a  very  ingenious  Gar- 
diner, late  of  North-End  near  Fulham,  was  ac- 
cidentally brought  to  confider  how  far  this 
# Chance- olofibming  of  Trees  might  be  render'd 
advantagious,asappear'd  from  his  bringing  Fruit, 
fuch  as  Abricots  and  Cherries,  to  good  I*erfe<SH- 
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on,  fome  Months  before  Nature  alone  would 
have  done  it  3  but  I  could  never  hear  him  affiaa 
any  Reafon  more  for  what  he  did,  than  that  the 
Heat  he  laid  at  the  Back  of  his  Frames  would 
puih  the  Trees  naiFd  againft  them  into  Bloflbm, 
a  few  Weeks  after  he  had  apply'd  the  Heat.  Bufy 
as  I  had  fomc  Familiarity  with  him,  and  he  of- 
ten fhew'd  me  his  forward  Garden,  I  obferv'd 
that  he  prun'd  his  Trees  out  of  the  common 
Seafon*  but  neither  he  nor  my  felf  then  thought 
more  of  it,  than  that  the  Trees  prun'd  in  fuch 
irregular  Seafbns  were  ready  for  bloflbming  and 
ihooting,  when  he  was  difpos'd  to  apply  anHeat 
to  the  back  of  his  Frames. 

The  Rofe-trees,  which  he  commonly  had-iri 
Bloflbm  foon  after  Cbriftmas^  of  that  fort  call'd 
the  monthly  Rofe,  were  always  nail'd  againft  the 
(ame  Frames  where  his  forward  Fruit-trees  grow. 
He  told  me,  his  Way  was  to  prune  off  all  the 
Flowers,  whether  Rofe-bud  or  open  Flowers, 
which  were  found  upon  them,  about  the  end  of 
July j  or  beginning  of  Auguft-j  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  cut  off  the  Top  of  all  thofe  Shoots, 
which  had  produced  Flowers  that  Summer,  as 
well  as  thofe  which  had  not ;  but  he  faid  like- 
wife,  that  his  chief  Dependence  was  upon  thofe 
Shoots  which  had  been  Bearers  the  fame  Sum- 
mer :  From  whence,  fays  he,  every  clofe  Bud, 
will  about  fix  Weeks  after  Pruning  fpring  and 
ihoot  j  and  when  the  Heat  comes  to  the  Tree, 
every  one  of  the  new  Shoots  will  bring  Flowers  at 
their  Extremity.  And  I  have  often  feen  in  my  own 
Praftice,  that  without  this  fort  of  Pruning,  the 
clofe  Buds  I  fpeak  of  will  lie  dormant  all  the 
Winter,  without  ftirring  till  the  Spring  advan- 
ces. So  I  have  likewife  obferv'd  in  Fruit-trees," 
in  fevcral  Gardens,  where  the  Skill  of  the  Pru- 
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nfcr  has  not  befcrt  extraordinary,  that  by  cutting 
Fruit-trees  too  early,  or  topping  the  Shoots  of 
the  fame.  Summer,  the  Buds  left  upon  thole 
Shoots  Iprouted  fuddenly  before  their  natural 
Time,'  and  have  come  to  bloflbm  at  a'  wrong 
Seafon. ' 

'Bur. this  Pruning  alone  is  not  of  any  valuable 
Ufe* ,  uhlefo  we  can  humour  the  bloflbming  times 
of,  mch.  Trees,  with  a  Degree  of  Heat  fufficient 
to  bring  the  Bloflbms  to  Perfe&ion  in  ripe  Fruit : 
And  as  this  Degree  of  Heat  muft  be  prpduc'd 
artificially,  ,fo  we  ought  to  inquire  how  it  afts 
upon 'the  Roots  or  Branches  feparately,  or  whe- 
ther it  has  the  fame  Influence  upon  both  j  which 
leads  me  to  the  following  Account,  arid  from 
the  Obfervations  which:  have  been  made  upon  it, 
to  clear  xip  the  Doubts,  as  well  as  we  can,  of 
the  Eflfeft  extraordinary  Warmth  and  uncom- 
mon Pruning  may  have  upon  Plants. 

The  Cafe,  as  1  receiv*d  it  from  Mr.  Edony  % 
noted  Builder  near  the  Monument ,  London,  is 
this :  In  April  laft,  near  Moorfields^  he  had  Oc- 
caflon  to  build  feveral  Houfes  in  an  open  Piece 
of  Ground,  which  had  formerly  been,  as  1  ima- 
gine, a  Garden  5  for  I  find  upon  Inlpc&ion,  ma- 
ny large  Pear-trees  of  great  Growth  are  now 
ftanding}  one  of  which,  that  happened  to  lie 
neareft  to  the  Place  of  Building,  was  appoint- 
ed the  Spot  where  the  Workmen  were  to  flack 
their  Lime :  At  the  beginning  of  the  Work  the 
Tree  was  full  in  Bloflbm,  and  promifing  of  good 
Fruit  >  but  Mr.  Edon  fuppofes,  that  the  Slack- 
ing of  the  Lime  about  it  was  the  Reafon  it  did 
not  produce  any  Fruit  that  Summer,  and  made 
the  Tree  to  lole  its  Leaves  fooner  than  other 
Trees. 
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The  Lime  was  brought  frefh  about  three  or 
four  Times  every  Week,  about  two  hundred  at 
a  Time,  which  fometimes  was  laid  on  one  fide* 
fometimes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tree,  and 
now  and  then  touch'd  the  Bark  of  the  Tree,  fo 
as  to  rtach  about  five  Foot  high  of  the  Stem, 
the  which  Stem  is  near  a  Foot  Diameter*  and 
it  was  obferv'd  likewife,  that  the  Lime  for  thfe 
moft  Part  was  laid  on  that  .fide  of  the  Tree 
which  was  next  to  the  Buildings,,  which  this 
OGtober  lias  the  greateft  Share  of  Hlofloms :  This 
Pra£tice  of  flacking  the  Lime  about  the  Tree 
was  continued  till  Augufty  at  the  end  of  which 
Month  a  frefh  Set  ofBloflbms  began  to  open, 
when  I  obferv'd  them  as  lair  and  promifing  of 
Fruit,  as  any  I  had  (ccn'm  April. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  aMo  remarfc'd  Ibme  vi- 
gorous Shoots  of  the  laft  Year,  which  meafured 
about  a  Yard  and  a  half  in  Length,  that  wete 
fet  with  Bloflbm-buds,  from  the  Top  to  within 
a  Foot  or  ten  Inches  of  their  Bottoms :  The  Rca- 
fon  of  which,  I  {hall  have  Occafion  to  giention 
by  and  by. 

From  this  Pra&ice  of  Mr.  Edon%  it  feems 
that  the  flacking  of  Lime  over  the  Roots  of  a 
Tree  will  occafion  the  Tree  to  bloflbm  a  whole 
Seafon  before  its  Time,  or  may  be  {aid  to  gain 
one  Seafon  in  three  compleatly  j  for  the  natural 
Heat  of  the  Summer  alone  would  have  only 

fiven  us  plain  Shoots,  perhaps  without  Bloflbm- 
uds  5  and  the  following  Yeair  at  the  fooneft,  in 
fome  forts  of  Pears,  would  have  mark'd  thofe 
Shoots  for  Flowering  the  fiicceeding  Spring. 
But  this  Accident  has  not  only  made  the  Tree 
{hoot,  but  has  fet  thofe  Shoots  for  Bloflbm,  and 
has  eveft  open'd  thofe  very  Bloflbm-buds  in  (o 

temperate 
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temperate  a  Seafon,  that  many  of  them  fet  for 
Fruit*  and  in  OBobery  when  I  gathered  fome 
Branches,  I  obferv'd  fomc  young  Fruit  that  were 
qs  large  as  ttazle  Nuts. 

What  I  can  judge  from  hence  is,  that  the 
flacking  of  the  Lime  three  Times  per  Week 
over  the  Roots  of  the  Trde,  has  given  fuch 
&eat  and  Moifture  at  thpfe  Times  to  the  Roots, 
as  was  neceflary  to  make  them  {hoot  more  yi- 
goroufly  than  thtfy  would  otherwife  have  done* 
and  that  the  Lime  Waten  which  at  fuch  Times 
ibak'd  into  the  Earth,  afforded  thofe  Roots  fuch 
a  Share  of  extraordinary  Nourifhment,  as  their 
extraordinary  Shooting  required. 

And  the  intermediate  Times  between  the  Black- 
ings of  the  Lime  might  perhaps  be  fo  check- 
ing to  die  Growth  of  the  Roots,  which  were 
vigoroufly  fet  to  work  by  the  hot  Lime,  as  might 
occafion  the  Shoots  from  them  to  knit  for  bear- 
ing the  feme  Year. 

As  in  the  Account  from  Mr.  Edon  I  find  that 
tfhe  Lime  very  feldom  touch'd  the  Bark  of  the 
Tree,  fo  it  appears  that  the  Lime  aded  only  up- 
on the  Roots,  and  that  A£tion  put  all  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Tree  in  Motion,  even  when  every 
other  Tree  was  out  of  Growth,  or  without 
Shooting  :  And  more  particularly  we  may  ob- 
{erve,  that  the  Shoots  of  the  Tree,  on  that  fide 
where  moft  of  the  Lime  was  flack'd*  were  ful- 
ler of  Bloflbms  than  the  reft,  and  flower'd  foon- 
er.  From  whence  we  may  guefi,  that  every 
fingle  Fibre,  of  the  Root  has  its  Twig  or  Shoot 
which  correfponds  with  it,  which  in  Point  of 
Pruning  ought  to  be  had  a  great  Regard  to: 
For  I  am  iatisfied*  that  if  we  heat  only  tine  Root 
of  a  Tree,  or  nouriih  one  Root  more  than  the 
*  P  z  refy 
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reft,  the  Branch  which  correfponjds  with  that. 
Root,  will  giVe  lis  evident  Proofs  Of  its  Cohe* 
rence  with  tne  Root  that  has  been  warm'd  or 
enrich'd,  and  at  the  feme  Time  all  the  reft  will 
remain  unmov'd.  rFr6m,theObfervatipns  Ihave 
made  of  thofe  Plants  which  were  planted  againfl 
Mr.  Millefs  Paling,  I  find  that  wnen  the  Dung, 
which  was  laid  at  the  Back  of  .thofe  Pales  ro 
bring  the  Trees  forward,  began  to  heat,  a  Bud 
here  and  there  began  to  fwell,  and  proceed  to 
bloflbm  before  the  others  5  fomctimes  at  the 
Extremity  of  a  Branch,  fometimes  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Branch,  arid  no  where  elfe  in  the  Tree: 
And  this  I  take  to  be  the  Confeauence  of  heat- 
ing more  than  ordinary  fome  of  the  Roots  of 
the  fame  Plant,  which  happened,  to  lye  under 
the  hotteft  Diing.  A.  young  Fibre  of  a  Root 
would  certainly  he  more  fenfibly  touched  than 
a  larger  Root:  And  as  the  finalier. Fibres  are  al- 
ways the  extream  Parts  of  the  Roots,  fo  k  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  their  immediate  Cone-" 
dpondence  is  with  the  youngeft  ortendereftBuds* 
or  Parts  of  the  Trfee:  Ancr  indeed,  in  the  Ana-r- 
tomy  of.  a  Plant  or  two  that  I  have  done  with  a 
Microfcope,  it  plainly  appears  to.  be  (b ;  but. 
my  Notes  upon  thole  anatomical  Difcoveriea! 
would  be  too  many  to  infert  at  prefent. 

Thefe  Obfervations,  with  what  may  be  com**, 
monly  obferv'd  in  Trees  which  fling  out  floW* 
£nd  then  at  unnatural  Seafons  a  few  Bloflbiris^ 
friay  feem  to  inform  us,  that  the  Root  being 
'  firftgut  intor  Motion,  mUft  neceflarily  fbr£e  au 
its^correfpbndent  Parts  t6  anfwer  its  Growth. 
But  there  will  arife  this  Obje6ti6n  t  Mow  Comes 
it  tQ.fafs  that  the  Branches  of  "a  Tree  which  are 
naiPd  againft  the  Back  of  a  Chimney,  where  a 
"\     ■-  ~  *  -     •  *-:"'  '•     '  :         Fire 
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Fire  is  conftendy.kept,  and  which  Ffre  has  no 
Communication  witn  any  of  the  Roofs  bat  by 
the  Branches,  fhoijld  as  readily  bloflbm  in  Win- 
ter as  what  we  have  been  fpeaking  of?  for  here 
fome  will  be  apt  to  fay,  the  Root  does  not  pufh 
before  the  Branch  :  But  in  anfwer  to  this  we 
muft  take  Notice,  that  the  Branches  and  Roots 
of  a  Tree  make  one  Body,  and  therefore  the 
Juices  in  the  Veflfcls  of  one  being,  fet  in  Motion, 
muft  pufh  forward  the  Juices  in  the  Veflels 
throughput  the  whole.  And  again  we  may  ob- 
ferveji  that- iri- Vegetation,  Plants,  for  the  gene- 
rality, ape  difpos'd  to  pufh  but  Roots  from  tlieir 
Branches,  and  Branches  from  their  Roots,  as 
onp  or  the^Qtheris,  plac'd  in  the.  Earth  or  Air* 
which  I  think  is  no  fmall  Proof  of  the  .Circu- 
lation of  Sap,  as  it  fhews  that  the  Intent  of  Sap 
is  the  fame  in  every  Part  of  a  Tre^,  % 

And  yet,  once  more  we-  muff*  take  Notice, 
that  as  in  our  Cafe  of  the  Tree  againft  the 
Chimney,  the  Motion  of  the  Sap  in  Winter  £y 
Warmth  is  in  the  Branches,  fo  is  ifs  Propels, 
through  the  Whole  Plant  from  thence  5  wnichi 
we  may  account  for  by  the  Rarefo£Hbn  of  thofe 
Juices  which  are  flrft  warm'd,  and  by  natural 
Proereffion  or  gentle  Degree  liquidate  and  force 
oh  trie  reft,  till  all  are  of  the  fame  Confidence, 
and  have  circulated  t;o  the  fame  Point  where 
the  Motion  begari*  and  then  the  whole  Sap  be- 
ing of  one  State,  a  continued  Application  of  the 
fame  Degree  o£  Heat  will  keep  it  in  continued " 
Motion.    And'  thus  far,  at  prefect,  I  fllall  give . 
my  Obfervations  for  helping  the  Circulation  o£: 
Sap,  viz.  that  there  is  fuch  an  Harmony  and 
Correspondence  between  the  Juices  or  Skp  in 
f  he  Branches  of  Trees  and  that  in  the  Roo.t% 

P  3  that 
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that  whatever  Part  is  firftfet  in  Motion  by  Heat, 
will  caufc  a  likd  Motion  in  all  its  concomitant 
Parts. 


f  --  ■ 
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Concerning  Blights  and  Infetts  which  %th 

feft  Fruit-trees:  A  Remedy  dgamft  them. 

by  Mr.  Tames  Bruflard,  Gardiner  to  hit 

Grace  the  Duke  *f  Devonftiire  at  Chatfc 

r  worth. 
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Received  your's,  and  ihould  be  glad 
to  inform  you  of  any  Thing  worth 
inferring  in  your  Books  j  as  for  pre- 

__„... venting  of  Blights,  I  cannot  (ay  any 

thing  to  that,  but  I  have  recover'd  fcveral  Fruit- 
trees,  as  Cherries,  DwarftApples,.  aid  .Plums  j 
as  alfo  Cabbages,  and  other  Garden  Stuff  of 
that  kind  (after  the  Fruit  and  Plants  were  blight- 
ed and  began  to  wither)  by  a  Water,  made  with 
Tobacco  Stalks  *  I  water'd  the  Trees  with  the 
(kid  Water,  and  in  a  very  fhortTime  the  Leaves 
and  Fruit  begpn  to  recover,  ai>d  grow  to  their 
fulj  iPerfe&ion.  This  Tobacco,  Water  hath  re- 
covered thofe  that  verc  water'd  with  its  and  ft 
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is  a  Queftion  whether  thofe  that  were  not,  will 
live  to  bear  another  Year. 

I  have  had  two  Years  Experience  of  this  Wa- 
ter with  great  Succefs,  and  find  it  anfwer  be- 
J  pond  any  thing  that  I  ever  made  ufe  of.  I  chief- 
y  found  this  out  by  a  Man  that  chew'd  Tobac- 
co^ who  fpit  upon  a  Newt,  and  a  Toad,  and 
thereby  deftroy'd  them  *  from  whence  I  fup- 
pos'd  it  a  great  Deftroyer  of  all  forts  of  Ver- 
min. 

I  made  two  Horiheads  of  Water,  by  infilling 
fix  cor  feven  Pounds  of  Tobacco  Stalks,  though 
one  may  add  more  as  Occafion  ferves.  I  am 
now  trying  another  Ingredient,  which  I  find  to 
be  a  great  Deftroyer  of  Infe&s,  which,  Sir,  if 
it  fhould  prove  efie&ual,  I  ihall  be  glad  to  oblige 
you  with.    J  am, 

Sir, 

Tour  moft  bumble  Servant, 

* 

James  BrufTard. 


The  life  of  Tobacco,  in  fuch  Cafes,  has  long 
been  praftis'd  with  Succefs,  to  deftroy  the  In- 
fe£fcs  that  infcft  Plants,  by  (hewing  Tobacco 
Duft  upon  them,  and  by  making  a  Fumigation 
of  it  under  Trees  5  fo  I  doubt  not  but  the  Infii- 
fion  of  Tobacco  Stalks  in  Water  will  anfwer  the 
End  full  as  well,  and  may  be  done  with  Ids 
Trouble.  But  I  ihall  take  this  Opportunity  be- 
fore I  leave  the  Subjeft  of  the  deftroying  of  In- 
fe&s,  to  introduce  a  very  curious  Letter  I  have 
lately  received,  which  has  already  met  with  the 
Approbation  of  fo  Many  ingenious  Gentlemen 

P  4  that 
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•  that  I  have  {hewn  it  to,  ;that  I  am  perfuaded, 
my  Readers  would  lofe  a  confiderable  Entertain- 
ment, if  I  was  not  to  make  it  publicfc. 

..         *     *  .  ,    .  . 

To  'Dr.  B  r  a  d  i<  e  y,  F.  R.  S. 


1 1 


Ending  lately  lAx:  Mdrtimrh  T*&ti(e   of 
Husbandry,  I  took  Notice  of  his  remark- 

te  prejudice  againft  the  wing'd  Specif  info- 
much  as  to  wiih  for  a  Law  for  extirpating  fe- 
veral  Tribes  of  them.  I  {hall  in  this  beg  Leave 
to  be  an  Advocate  for  thefe  Innocents  who 
cannot  fpeak  for  themfelvesj  and  endeavour/ to 
fhew,  that  the  Services  they  do  us,  abundantly 
balance  the  Inconveniences,  and  that  inftead  of  be- 
ing Nufances  they  are  Bleflings,  and  that  with- 
out them, }  we  fliould  be  like  the  Land  of  Egypt 
under  the  Curie,  that  the  Grafhoppers  would 
come,  and  Caterpillars  innumerable,  and  would 
eat  up  all  the  Grafs  in  our  Land,  and  devour  (he 
Fruit  of  our  Ground,  and  multiply  fo  exceed^ 
ingly,  as  to  creep  into  our  Kings  Palaces  5  and 
Flies  would  fo  abound,  as  to  be  extreamly  in- 
commodious to  us. 

In  order  to  make  fome,  Eftimatc  of  their  Ser- 
vices, I  lately  obferv'd  a  couple  of  .Sparrows 
who  had  young  ones,  and  made  twenty  Turns 
each  per  Hour  -,  and  reckoning  but  twelve  Hours 
per  Day,  let  us  compute  what  a  Number  of 
thofe  Vermin  were  aeftroy'd  by  that  Neft  a- 
lonc,  .  •      - 

J  49  Cater* 
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40  Caterpillars  per  Hour. 
1 z  Hours  of  feeding  per  Day . 


«Oi 


48b  Caterpillars  deftroy'd  per  Day. 
~)ays  fuj 
Flight,  i 


7  Days  fuppos'd  between  Hatching  and 


%\ 60  Caterpillars  deftroy'd  by  one  Neft  alone 
in  one  Week. 


I  hear  that  the  Wren,  Tom-tit,  and  o- 
ther  numerous  Breeders,  deftroy  a  much  greater 
Number*  and,.  I  believe,  moft  Birds  feed  four- 
teen or  fifteen  Hours  per  Day,  whereas  I  have 
reckoned  but  twelve  *  and  it  is  certain  likewife, 
I  might  add  more  Days  to  the  Computation,  but 
I  was  willing  to  keep  within  Bounds. 

At  a  Gardiner's  where  I  lodg'd,  five  Miles 
off  this  City,  we  had  in  the  Houfe,  Barp,  and 
Stable,  feven  Nefts  of  Sparrows,  two  or  Robin- 
red-breafts,'  two  of  Wrens,  and  one  Redftart  $ 
in  the  Orchard  and  Hedges,  one  Chaffinch,  one 
Hedgd-fparrow,  two  Tom-tits,  two  Chats,  one 
Linnet,  one  Yellowhammer,  and  one  Tit-Lark  > 
and  computing  at  the  Rate  abovemention'd  of 
3  jrfo  Caterpillars  per  Week,  by  each  Neft,  one 
with  another,  no  Ids  than  70^60  Caterpillars 
wdre  deftroy'd  by  the  twenty  one  Nefts  in  one 
Week-  s  Time :  But  feveral  of  thefe  Birds  breed 
twice,  and  fome  thrice  per  Annum  ^  and  no  doubt 
but  theite  were  feveral  other  Nefts  which  were 
not  dJfcover'd. 

It  is  obfervable  to  every  Body  who  is  conver- 
fant  in  Gardening,  that  the  farther  from  London^ 
the  more  the  Fruit  >  and  I  fay  alfo,  ;the  farther 
from  any  great  Town  or  City  >  and  the  Reafon 
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is,  the  little  Shelter  there  is  for  fmaU  Birds,  and 
the  great  Deftru&ion  that  is  made  amongft  them 
,  by  Boys,  who  take  their  Nefts,  and  deftroy  their 
Young  5  and  Bird-catchers,  who  even  h*  breed- 
ing time  catch  the  Old  >  fo  that  where  there  is 
*  moft  Shejter,  there  the  meA  Birds,  and  where 
the  moft  Birds,  there  the  moft  Fruit*  infomuch, 
that  were  I  a  Mafter  of  a  Garden,  I  would  much 
fooner  excufc  thofe  who  ftole  my  Fruit,  than 
thofe  who  robh'd  a  Neft  5.  for  tney  pay  their 
Landlord  in  Mufick,  and  though  Several  of  then* 
are  not  of  the  firft  Song,  yet  the  different  Notes, 
and  Chirpings  of  different  Birds,  do  together 
make  a  moft  delightful  Codfoirt,  as  well  as  their 
different  Colours,  Shape  and  See,  make  a  moft 
beautiful  Profpe&  $  fa  that  they  really  heighten 
the  Pleafures  of  a  Country  Lite,  which,  would 
be   little  better  than  a  Ddart  without   thetq* 
The  Thrufh   and  Blackbird  not  only  deftroy 
Slugs,  which  devour  the  Colewort,  Cabbage, 
Savoys,  French  Beaqs,  &c.  but  alfos,  where  not 
raolefted,  feed  upon  Snails,  which  deftroy  the 
Wall-Fruit  *   the  Bullfinch  and  Tom-tit,  are 
faid  to  deftroy  Buds  and  Bloffoms  *  but  I  have 
been  informed,  it  is  a  vulgar  Error,  and  that  it 
is*  little  Worm  that  they  peck  out  of  them, 
which  would  deftroy  the  Bud  or  Btaffdm  of 
itfelf,  and  which  is  often  found  in  the  ripe  Fruit 
alive,  and  which  the  Parent  Infeft  lays  in  die 
Bud  or  Bloflbm,  as  a  proper  Nidus  wherein  it  is 
brought  to  Maturity,  ana  receives  Nourishment 
at  the  fame  Time :  But  grant  that  thofe  Biitb 
did  fome  Harm  to  Buds  and  Bloflbms,  I  take  it, 
they  do  little  more  than  what?  a  judicious  Gar- 
diner would  do  himfelf,  who  is,  rarely  fond  of  an 
over-great  Bloom,  which  either  dwarfs  the  Fruit, 
or  kills  the  Tree  y  fo  that  the  Queftion  is,  whe* 

ther 
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ther  Caterpillars,  or  Birds  ?  whether  Fruit  full 
grown,  or  {tinted  ?  whether  green-Ibav'd  Trees, 
or  bare  Boughs,  is  to  be  wifh'd  for  ?  I  am  cone 
vinc'd  of  the  Truth  of  what  I  fay,  by  melan- 
choly Experience  *  for  having  a  Profpcft  into  a 
pubhck  Garden,  which  us'd  to  be  frequented  by 
great  Numbers  of  Sparrows  (by  Ibme  evil  dj£ 
pos'd  Petfons  now  aW>ft  deftroy'd)  the  Traces 
by  the  middle  of  June  were  fo  eaten  up  by  Ca* 
terpillars,  as  to  look  in  fome  of  their  Branches 
almoft  as  bar?  as  in  the  middle  of  O&ober.    If 
it  be  faid  that  the  Caterpillar  lives  qq  Leaves  on-  ' 
jy,  I  anfwer,  it  is  weu  known,  that  when  a 
Tree  is  deprived  of  its  Leaves,  eithef  by  Flie%. 
Blaft^  or  any  other  Accident,-  the  Fruit  never 
comes  to  Perfe&ion  :  And  if  thefe  and  other 
Vermin  were  not  deftroy'd  by  Birds,  they  would 
eat  up  the  Fruit  too,  and  not  finding  fufikuent, 
would  defcend  from  the  Trees,  and  devour  eve* 
ry  green  Thing, 
The  Rook  is  a  moft  admirable  Pattern  of  Vig- 
ilance and  Society,  different  from  moft  other 
lirds  *  they  breed  near  one  another,  and  keep  fa 
ilri£t  p.  Look  out  in  the  Night,  that  neither. 
Cat,  Dog,  or  Fox,  can  pafs  by  them  unobferv- 
cd :  They  have  extraordinary  Centinels  at  every 
Avenue  to  the  Rookery,  who  give  Notice  of 
every  thing  that  approaches,  at  nrft  by  ,a  gentle 
Call,  as  it  half  afleep,  but  when  Npife  or  Dan* 
gcr  draws  nearer,  they  call  louder  and  louder,  and 
tnen  are  anfwer'd  by  the  Ccntinel  on  every  Tree, 
fo  that  the  Alarm  quickly  fpreads. 

In  every  Rookery  that  has  come  under  my 
Qbfervation,  I  fove  taken  Notice  of  one  Rook 
much  hoarier  than  the  reft,  and  him  I  take  to 
be  no  fmall  Officer  among  them  *  his  Neft  is 
generally  near  the  Centre  of  the  Rookery,  upon 
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his  taking  Wing  they  all  do  the  like  5  and  when; 
they  feem  to  be  in  a  fort  of  Combuftion,  upon 
his  founding  fome  particular  Notes,  they  all  be- 
come filent  ancl  tjuiet  5  they  feed  upon  Worms, 
and,  as  I  hear,  Grafhoppcrs  too,  which,  if  true*' 
muft  needs1  ballance  all  the  Inconveniences  ob- 
je&ed  againft  them. 

-  Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain 5  and  Birds 
afc  not  only  delightful,  but  alfo  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceflary  to  us,  infomuch,  that  I  could  wifh  for 
a  Law  for  their  Preservation  j  and  that  from  the 
firft  of  March  to  the  firft  of  September^  it  were 
made  criminal  to  kill,  catch,  or  deftroy  them,; 
their  Nefts,  Eggs,  or  Young  ones  :  By  tfys 
Means  the  Game  will  be  alfo  preferv'd,  for  when 
Boys  or  other  idle  fcerfons  are  out  feeking  of 
Birds-Nefts,  they  deftroy  all  that  come  to  Handi 
and  consequently  Abundance  of  the  Game  like- 
wife. 

If  what  is  contain'd  in  this  Letter  tends  any 
ways  towards  an  Advantage  to  Husbandry  or 
Gardening,  y<tti  are  defir'd  to  make  what  Ule  ojP 
it.  you  think  fit,  by 

Sir7 
2bur  tnofi  bumble  Servant^ 
jUtg.it,  17a j.  S.  Co 


Upon  reading  the  foregoing  Letter  to  Miv 
Dubois,  Treafiufcr  of  the  Eaji- India  Company^ 
that  Gentleman  was 'pleas'd  to  communicate  to 
me  the  following  Obfervations  of  his  own,  which 
tend  to  the  fame  end,  viz.  the  deftroying  of  In- 
fc&s.    In  the  firft  Place  he  takes  Notice,  that 

about 
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about  the  middle  of  jfuguft  the  Moth  appears, 
which  is  the  Deftroyer  of  the  Apple-tree*  its 
.  Wing?  are  white,  mixt  with  Cloth  Colour.  As 
it  is  in  the  Nature  >of  Moths  to  fly  only  in  the 
Night,  fo  he  gdvifes  the  fettinjg  a  lighted  Can- 
dle in  an  Apple-tree,  at  the  Time  they  bejgin  to 
fly  abroad,  by  which  Means  great  Numbers 
will  burn  themfclves  to  Death,  as  one  may  ob- 
ferve  the  Morning  following  tinder  the  Tree  j 
and  if  we  cbnfider.  that  every  one  of  thefe  Moths 
will  lay  about  three  hundred  Eggs  a- piece,  which 
will  hatch  into  Caterpillars  the  Spring  follow- 
ing j  then  the  Deftrudhon  of  an  hundred  of  thefc 
Moths,  is  preventing  the  Increafe  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  murdering  Inte&s  >  and  fo  likewife .  every 
Caterpillar  or  Irife£t,  that  a  Bird  deftroys,  is  pre- 
venting at  lead  three  hundred  that  would  other- 
wife  be  troublefome  to  us  the  following  Year, 

The  fame  curious  Gentleman  (Mr.  Dubois)  adds 
fbrther,  that  he  encourages  the  breeding  of  Bats, 
becaufe  they  feed  upon  Night  Infe&s  >  juft  fo 
the  Farmers  encourage  the  weeding  of  Owls, 
tvhich  deftroy  Mice  and  other  Vermin. 

While  we  have  yet  Infe£ts  under  our  Confi- 
deration,  we  ipay  take  Notice  of  two  oth^r 
Observations  of  the  afbrefeid  ingenious  Gentle* 
man,  viz.  that,  the  Martin  and  Swallow  feed 
iitton  Lady-cows  ,  which  are  found  in  their 
Crops :  And  he  likewife  obferves,  that  to  eafe 
the  Pain  occafiotfd  by  the  Sting  of  a  Wafp,  it 
may  be  done  by  applying  a  Copper  Halfpenny  to 
the  wounded  Part,  and  holding  it  there  for  a 
fittle  Space,  it  will  prefently  eaie  the  Pain,  and 
prevent  Swelling.     And  I  am  aflur'd  by  the  in- 

fenious  Mr.  Mihvard^  Gardiner  to  die  Right, 
lonourable  Robert  fTalple^  Efq*   that  let  the 
Sting  of  a  Wafp  be  never  fo  violent,  if  w;e  ap- 
ply 
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ply  fbme  of  the  Juice  of  the  Fig-tree*  eitha\of 
its  Leaves  or  Fruit,  the  Pain  immediately  ceafes, 
and  the  Swelling  abates,  though  it  be  ever  fo 
violent: 

Cpnfiderlng  alfo  the  Mifchicf  the  Wafp  does 
to  all  manner  of  good  Fruit  when  it  is  ripe,  e- 
ven  fo  much,  that  in  ten  Pounds  worth ,  they 
will  generally,  if  they  be  pretty  numerous,  de- 
ftrdy  near  a  third  Part.  I  cannot  but  recom- 
mend to  my  Reader  the  Pra&icc  of  fofae  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  cbar'd  the  Country  abfcut  them 
of  thofe  troublefbme  devouring  Vertnin  $  though 
it  is  at  fome  Expence,  1  think  it  is  not  Money 
ill  laid  out  5  it  is  but  offering  to  the  People  a* 
bout  the  Place  a  certain  Reward  for  every  Wafp's 
Neft  they  fhall  deftroy,  and  bring  as  a  Proof  of 
their  Work,  to  be  burnt  at  the  Place  where 
they  are  to  receive  their  Money  $  and  if  the 
Allowance  is  worth  their  while,  we  ihall  havq 
no  Reafon  to  expeft  them  ever  after  about  that 
Place.  This  has  been  pra&is'd  near  Hoxton  with; 
fo  much  Succcfs,  that  Mr.  Fainbild  tells  me^ 
that  he  has  hardly  fecn  half  a  Score  all  this  Sum- 
mer in  his  Gardens,  though  it  was  done  by  the 
Direftions  of  a  Gentleman  of  that  Place  fcveral 
Years  ago,  at  the  Expcncc  of  five  Pounds  and 
upwards.  But  indeed  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  this 
fhould  not  be  done  at  a  Pariih  Expence,  fince 
it  is  for  every  one's  Good  as  well  as  Eafe.  The 
Way  of  cteftroying  thefe  Vermin  is  about  the 
Evening,  to  put  Pieces  of  lighted  Brimftone. 
Rags  into  the  Holes  where  the  Wafps  Neft 
lye,  and  immediately  fling  a  Spit  of  Earth  over 
the  Hole  or  Holes,  for  Tometimes  they  are  fe- 

And 
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And  while  we  are  fpeaking  of  Vermin  that 
do  Mifchfcf  to  Gardens,  I  fliall  fay  a  Word  or 
two  concerning  the  Water-Rat,  which  is  To 

¥eat  a  Dcftroyer  of  Fiih  and  the  Roots  of 
rees,and  prefcribc  a  certain  Way  to  drive  them 
from  their  Habitations  5  we  muft  provide  a  large 
Number  of  Crackers,  foch  as  the  Boys  ufe,,  and 
place  them  at  four,  five,  or  fix  Inches  Diftance, 
upon  a  Yard  of  quick  Match,  which  is  fold  By 
the  Engineers  >  when  we  have  drefs'd  as  many 
of  thefc  quick  Matches  as  there  are  Holes  of 
the  Water-Rats,  we  muft  with  a  Willow  Twig 
convey  the  end  *of  the  Match  where  we  have 
plac'd  the  Crackers,  as  far  into  the  Hole  as  pot- 
Able,  only  leaving  a  little  of  the  Match  out  of 
the  Hole?  when  this  is  done,  one  may  provide 
a  few  Dogs  to  be  in  the  Way  againft  the  Sport 
begins,  which  will  be  very  diverting  5  then  three 
or  four  Men  with  Port-fires,  which  are  likewife 
to  be  had  at  the  Engineers,  are  to  be  plac'd  at 
convenient  Diftances  from  one  another,  and  Co 
to  fite  their  quick  Matches  at  different  Times, 
*s  they  fee  Occafion  $  for  every  ouick  Match 
immediately  fets  Fire  to  the  Crackers,  which 
wiH  upon  their  going  off,  drive  the  Rats  that 
arc  in  that  Place  from  their  Cells,  and  perhaps, 
if  the  Dogs  mifs  of  them,  they  may  take  to 
fome  other  Hole,  but  then  he  who  is  next  to  it 
lets  Fire  to  that  quick  Match,  and  fo  the  Crack- 
ers  fend  them  out  again,  as  well  as  thofe  that 
were  in  before  5  and  by  keeping  on  this  continu- 
ed Confufion  among  them,  they  quit  their  Sta- 
tion, if  any  be  left  alive,  andnevcr  return  to  the 
fame  Place. 
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7*0  3/r.  Bradley,  concerning' the  Influence  if 

'    /£*  Steam  of  Sal^Yeire' over  Orchards 

/»  f */£  $f  Blights. 
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I  AM  fituatein  a  Country  near  a  Petre^houfe^ 
as  we  call  it,  or  in  otter  Terms,  a  Houfe 
where  fuch  Salt-Petre  as  is  brought  from  abroad 
is  boiFd  and  refin'd  for  Gun-Powder.  This 
Place  is  fo  near  to  jne,  as  to  communicate  the 
Steam  of  the  Nitre,  when  the  People  are  at 
Work,  to  the  greateft  Part  of  my  Orchard  and 
Garden,  and,  in  the  Opinion  of  fome,  is  inju- 
rious to  my  Trees  and  Plants  >  but  however  my 
Orchard  is  influenced  by  it,  we  arc  certain  that 
it  never  fails  to  bring  me  a  very  plentiful  Crop 
of  Fruit  every  Year,  though  all  thofe  about  it 
have  very  little  or  hardly  jiny  $  And  yet  my  Gar- 
den is  not  lefs  expos'd  to  blighting  Winds,  by, 
its  natural  Situation,  than  the  other  Orchards  in 
the  fame  Town.  If  I  npiay  therefore  judge  from 
the  Confequence,  the  nitrous  Vapour,  which 
mixes  with  the  Air,  that  furrounds  my  Garden^ 
prevents  Blights,  and  is  noxious  to  the  Cater- 
pillar. I  remember  Lord  Bacon^  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory^  commends  the  Ufe  of  Nitre  for  the  Pre* 
fervation  of  human  Bodies  in  Health  *  and  moil: 
of  the  skilful  Botanifts  haye  given  it  no  lefe  a 
Char  after  for  the  Preformation  of  Vegetables,  if 
its  Quantity  be  rightly  proportioned,  rfow,  as  I 
take  it,  the  Air,  which  is  fuppos'd  to.  bring 
Blights,  is  in  itfelf  thin  and  very  quick  of  Mo- 
tion >  and  therefore  the  nitrous  Fumes,  rais'd  at 
one  end  of  my  Garden,  cannot  mix  with  fuch 
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Air  in  too  great  Quantity,  by  means  of  its  Thin- 
nefe  and  quick  Motion,  for  the  nitrous.  Vapour 
has,  much  grofler  Particles  than  the  fine  Air 
which  moves  with  it  5  and  the  Quicknefi  of  Mo- 
tion of  the  fine  Air  mav  drive  before  it  the  Fumes 
I  mention,  with. that  Quicknef^  that  there  can- 
not lodge  teo  much  or  it  upon  my  Trees  5  and 
thus,  mixing  indifferently  with  .the  Air,  may  put 
that  Air  into  fucfr  a  State,  as  may  (agreeable  to 
an  Obfervation  of  yoars)  contribute  to  the  De- 
ftru&ion  of  Infefts  or  their  Eggs,  which  are 
the  Blighty  in  Trees,  Or  if  Nitre  is  allow'd.to 
be  (alubrious  to  Trees,ihd  keep  them  in  Strength, 
then  I,  remember  a  Maxim,  that  a  Body  duly 
fopported  by  natural  Diet  is  not  capable  of  ad- 
mitting any  Diftemper,  but  on  the  contrary  re- 
fifts  it :  This  alludes  to  what  I  haye  befbremen- 
tion'd,  that  Nitife  in  its  due  Quantity  is  a  Pre- 
ferver  of  Health  in  Plants,  and  more  partictdaf- 
ly  beeaufe  you  fay  in  jfome  of  your  Works,  that 
a  State  of  Air  well  regulated  and  appointed  in 
Its  Qualities,  is  received  as  well  into  tome  Parts 
of  Plants,  and  caufes  their  healthful  DHpofition, 
as  a  Cafe  of  that  kind  would  do  when  the  animal 
Kingdom  is  the  Sub  jeft.  It  is  for  Reafons  of  this 
fort  that  I  fuppofe  my  Orchard  is  not  fo  fiibjedfc 
to  be  blighted  as  the  reft  in  our  Town,  which 
have  not  the  fame  Benefit  from  the  Vapour  of 
the  Salt-Petre.  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  your 
Sentiment?  of  this  Matter,  and  am, 

S  I R, 

I 

Tour  bumble  Servant, 

A.  ft. 

S  J 

V01-.  II.  Q,  Chap. 
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Chap.   XI.    . 

Concerning  the  helping  decay edTreeS,  with 
a  Method  prefer  ib'd  for  bringing  dijlem- 
per'd  ones  to  per  feci  Health;  with  Ob- 
fervations  relating  to  'Dale  Mifts. 

SO  ufcftil  is:  the  Difcovery  of  the  Sap's 
Circulation  in  Plants,  that  without 
that  Knowledge,  there  could  be  no 
reafonable  Method  prefcrib'd  for  the 
r  Diftempers  in  Trees,  or  for  the  renew- 
ing vigorous  Growth  in  fuch  as  arc  decay'd : 
This  is  not  only  good  in  Theory,  but  is  excel- 
lent in  Practice,  as  I  experienc*d  in  an  Operati- 
on upon  fome  old  dwarf  Pear-Trees,  that  were 
redue'd  to  fo  great  Weaknefs,  that  their  Fruit, 
which  fhould  Tiave  weigh'd  nine  or  ten  Ounces 
apiece,  was  hardly  bigger  than  Hazel  Nuts. 
Some  of  the  Trees  were  canker'd  a  little  above 
the  Roots  s  their  Shoots  were  poor  and  fickly, 
and  I  had  fo  little  hopes  of  their  Recovery,  that 
I  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  employ  my 
Labour  or  Time  about  them  >  however,  that  I 
might  not  quite  lofe  fome  of  their  kinds  in  their 
Death,  I  contriv'd  tb  inarch  fome  of  their  beft 
Branches  into  free  Stocks,  which  I  had  by  me 
at  that  Time  in  good  Quantity. 

About 
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r-v  AbbtK  tbje  end  of  ^hg^f  I  ,pfck*d  out  bf  my 
Nurfery  about  fifty  of  the  largsft  Pear  Stocks  I 
hadj  fnoft  of  which  wctt  in,  the  thickeft  Part 
tVo  Thirds  df  ad  Inch  Diameter)  thefc  I  cajre- 

;  fully  tfttftfplanted  $t  certain  :Diftarices  frbm  my 

*  jfak  :  Tfrees, -;  contriving  always  >  to-  have  ever 
Stock  within  an  eafr  reach  of  one  of  the  bcj 
Branches  in  rfty  old  Trees.    . 

~     The  Care  I  took  in  removing  my  Stocks  gave! 

( them  little  or  no  Check  *  fo  that  the  following 
Spring  I  inatfeh'd  ftveral  Branches  df  the  okl 
Trees  into  thpm  5  to  one  old  Tifcc  I  had  five 
Stocks^  to  another  four,, and  fome  had  only  two 
3,  piece.    Moft  of  my  inlay'd  Grafts  or  inarched 

.Shoots  were  perfectly   jojn'4  with  the  young 

.  Stocks  in  lefs  than  three  Months  j  and  as  feveral 
*>f  them.  bloffomHi  in  ths  Spring,  the  Supbly  of 

•  good  Juipes  from  the  young  Stocks,  whiqh  they 
were  grafted  ifttc*,  fo  nourim'd  the  Fruit  tt^t  ffet 
qpon  them,  that  I  had  feveral  Pears  even  larger 
than  £  had  dbfciv'd  before  lipoil  the  old  Trefes 
when  they  were  in  Hailth ;  and  the  Branches  p£  % 

/the  old  Trqes  neareft  to,  every  Stock  flxength- 
fen'd  themfelvesi  as  did  alfo  in  Proportion  every 
Part  of  the  q}d  Trees.      ;,,.-      x 

When  the  Fruit  was  fit  to  gather,  I  h^£pen?d 
to  he  travelling,  which  was  the  Occafion  that 
the  inarch'd  Gions  Were  not  then  cut  from  the 
t>ld  Tree%bpt  luckily  remained  all  grooving  toge- 
ther. The  following  Year*;  tp  my  'Surprise,  the 
old  Ttfjes  had  got  id  .much  Vigour  from, the! 
ftrong  Juices  of  the  young  Stocks  which  circu- 
lated thrpugh  them,  that  they  h*d  all  the  juve- 
nile Appearance  and  healthful  Difppfition  of  a 
ypungTree:  They.fhot  with  fo  much  Strength, 
that  L  then  began  %o  fiar  they  Were  in  ganger 
*f  lofing  their  oearing  Quality  >  and  therefore  I 

QL*  fcw'd 
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*  faw- d  the  main  'Stein  of  one  ~sf  the  old  Trees 

mbifc  than  half  thr6ugh,  and  drove  a  Wedge 

into  the  Wound,  which  yet  did  but  little  good 

-in-checking  the  Vigour  of  the  Tree 5  fo  that  I 

'\^  dblig'd  to  cut  the  old  Tree  entirely  from  its 

'•'Root,  leaving  it  only  the  young  Stocks  to  feed 

on,  which  it  did  with  fo  much  Advantage,  that 

it  grew  well  and  produced  good  Fruit. 

The  other  old  Trees  were  all  equally  invigo- 
;  fated  by  this  Practice,  fo  that  I  was  forced  to 
i  cut  off  their  Communication  with  fome  of  the 
young  Stocks,  and  thereby  abridge  their  over 
r  Luxuriance,  which  is  always  ah  Hindrance  to 
'  bearing :  By  this  Means  the  Trees  became  motfe 
gentle  in  their'  Vegetation,  and  difpos'd  them*- 
felves  to  bloflbm  and  bear  Fruit.    But  I  faw  ma- 
ny inconveniences  which  they  would  yet  be 
•fub]e£t  to,  by  beittg  treated  in  the  manner  of 
Dwarfs  *  as,  that  Pear-trees  had  three  different 
Modes  of  giving  us  bearing  Branches  5   fome 
kinds  would  bear  upon  Wood  of  one  Year,  o- 
^thers  of  two  Years^  and  others  of  three  Years 

•  old,  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  fome  of  them 
in  a  regular  Figure,  and  expeft  Fruit  from  them; 
and  befides,  that  every  Gardiner  was  riot  either 
apprised  of  this  in  general,  or  elfe  was  not  expe- 
rienced in  the  Particulars,  which  forts  would 

bloflbm  on  ofte  Year's,  which  on  two  Years 

•  Shoots,  &c^  and  to  •  prune  all  alike,  would  lofe 
'^  great  deal  of  Fruit. 

Again,  I  confider'd,  that  the  ign&at  fpreading 
~of  thefe  Dwarf-trees  did  not  only  cover  a  great 
•Quantity  of  Ground  to  little  Purpofe,  but  pre- 

•  vented  the  Earth  about  said  uhder  them  from  re- 
ceiving the  Benefit  of  the  Sun's  Heat,  which 
-'was  receflaiy  for  their  Health  and  Support. 

Thefi 
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Thefe  X^ontemplations  jxiadc  inc  chufe  rather 
to  lay  them  1^1  Eapalieij  than  fiiffer  them  any 
longer  to  remain  Dwarfs,,  anitl  accordingly  I  had 
Frames  provided  for  that  Purpofe.  In  the  lay- 
ing of  the  Trees  to  the  Frames,  I  was  fome* 
times  obliged  to  cut  fome  of  the  .moft  ftubboro 
Branches  half  Way  through,  that  they  might 
be  brought  with  more  Eafe  to  fpread  upon  th§ 
Frame  $  and  this  cutting  had  a  verygocxl  Cx>n- 
fequence,  for  the  Trees  receiv'd  thereby  ftch^ 
Check  in  their  vigorous  {booting,  that  brought 
them  to  a  right  bearing  State;  the  Ga^dLaerhad 
Opportunity  of  preferving- proper  Shoots  of  all 
forts  at  their  due  Length,  of  maintaining  pro- 
per Branches  of  all  funds,  fo  that  there  might 
be  a  continued  Succeflion  of  good  Fruit,  an4 
prefervethe  Trees  from  being  too  much  incum- 
bered with  it*  for  where  a  Tree  is  overpower'd 
with  Fruit,  it  is  fubjeifc  to  twp  .grand ;  Inconve-r 
niences,  viz.  the  Fruit  is  always  finally  or  it  \vilt 
not  bear  above  once  in  three  Years:  So  that  a$ 
I  have  remarked  in  fome  of  iny  fonder  Writ* 
ings,  there  muft  be  a  Succeflion  of  good  Branch- 
es to  afford  u$  a  Succeflion  of  good  Fruit* 

In  the  ne^t  Place,  thefe  Efpaliers  fill  very 
little  Space ,  and  fuppofi^g  tfee  Qwarfs  they 
were  made  from  were  planted  in  a  Square  at 
twelve  Foot  diftance,  when  fuch  Treasure  laid 
into  Efpalier,  there  will  be  Spaces  of  Ground 
about  tei*  Foot  between  every  Row,  which  ad- 
mits of  Air  and  Sun  enough,  to  help  the  Trees 
and  Fruit,  and  may  be  employ'd  to  fooae,  good 
Ufe :  But  it  ihould  he  obferv'd  in  the  contriving 
fuch  Efpaliers,  that  they  rather-  run  Eaffc  an*i 
Weft,  that  the  South  Sun  may  come.  fuU.  open 
them.  ...  :   ; . 

Q.J  Again, 
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Again,  we  have  this  Advantage  from  the  Me- 
thod I  have  here  prefer  ib'd,  that  as  the  young 
grafted  Parts  of  the  Tree?  fpread  themfelves,  wef 
may  take'  off  by  Decrees  the  older  Parts,  ancj 
fit  length  have  our  Enpalier  quite  fill'd  froih  the 
Wood  of  the  young  Plants,  and  ^rhen  they  come! 
to  decay,  refforc  them  again  by  the  fame  Me- 
thod. ■  '\-  " 
*  *  Another  Way  of  affifting  decayed  Trees  is  by 
operimg  their  Roots,  and  laying  about  them  the 
Intrails  'of  Animals,  of  the  Animals  themfelves. 
I  have  done  this  in  feveral  of  the  '  Summer 
Months  with  great  Succefs,  hut  efpecially  the 
Month  of  June  Is  thebeft  Time,  about  the  loth 
Day,  for  then  the  Trees  are:  preparing  to  mak<j 
Jie w  Roots.     It  muft  be  obferv'd  like  wife,  that 
the  laying  of  frefK  Earth  tp  the  Roots  of  Tree$ 
ihbuld  be  done  about '  the  iamb  Time  $  and  alfo 
^e  'muft  be  fure  to  enrich  the  Earth  among  old 
Dwarf-trees,  before  we -plant  our' young  Stocks 
near  th&n  for  inarching  *  for  the  old  Trees  muft 
certainly  have  ifri^oyferifh'd  the  Land  where  they 
have  long  been  growing,  and  the  Stocks  being 
of  the"  feme  kind  would  want  Nourilhment; 
But' if  by  enriching  the  Ground  about -Trees  w$ 
fihdTthem  to'  grow  Over  luxuriant,  &  that  they 
leavtebearing, '  then  I  would  prefcribe  a  Method 
which  has  beeni  fuccefsfully  pra&is'd  by  Mr.  fbo* 
fhasFatrcMd.        '  '  '           ;    *  . 
-  In  February ^  he  advifes  to  lay  open  the  Root 
and  cut  'off-  clofe  by  thd  Stem  torn?  of  thelargei 
kqots  with  a  fharo  Chiflel,  and  throw  in  the 
Earth  as  fboii  as  tnat  Operation  is   over  5  by 
^hich  Means  the  Ttee  will  be  fufficiently  hin- 
fk^ld  from  an  Over-flux  of  tew  Sap,  and  incline 
it  to  digeft  and  ripen  that  which  it  already  tK>£ 

fefles* 
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fes,  and  fo  difpofe  it  for  framing  Buds  for  Blof- 
fom. 

But  when  a  Tree  is  thus  difpos'd  for  Bearing, 
wc  are  to  guard  againft  many  Accidents,  as 
Blights,  irony  Dews,  Rains  falling  upon  the 
Bloflbms,  and  Dale  Mifts.    To  prevent  Blights, 
I  have  already  given  fome  Directions  in  my. 
former  Works  j    and    to  prevent  Injuries  by 
frofty  Dews  falling  upon  the  Bloflbms,  the 
Reverend  and  Curious  Mr.  Laurence  has  preferr- 
ed a  Method  in  his  Books  of  Gardening  >  and 
I  find  fuch  Advantage  by  defending  the  bloflbm- 
ing  Trees  from  the  Wet,  that  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
if  even  glafs  Frames  were  to  bcplac  d  over  fome  of 
the  beft  forts,  when  they  are  in  Flower,  they  would 
foon  pay  the  Expence  *  for  where  this  is  prac- 
tised, as  at  Mr,.  Millet's  at  North-End,  near  Ful- 
ham,  there  is  hardly  one  Bloflbm  mifles  letting 
for  Fruit*  and  I  obferve,  that  when  a  Tree  is 
exposed  to  the  Weather,  fo  that  the  Itain  wets 
the  Bloflbms  before  they  fet,  there  is  feldom  any 
Fruit.    I  fuppofe  the  Rain,  in  this  Cafe,  pre- 
vents the  flying  about  of  the  farina  facundans, 
or  impregnating  Duft,  according  to  this  Syftem 
of  the  Generation  of  Plants,  Co  that  it  cannot 
perform  its' Office  of  fetting  the  Fruit;  or,  in 
other  Terms,  to  light  upon  or  enter  the  Uterus 
of  the  Blofloms.     ^he  Defence  againft  Dale 
Miftf  is  yet  to  be  confider'd  j  but  their  ill  Ef- 
fefts  are  cutioufly  defcrib'd  in  a  Letter  to  me, 
from    the  Reverend  Mr.  Laurence,    which   I 
fliall  infert  for  the  Information  of  my  Readers, 


<U  n 
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1 

Dear  Sir, 

ISuppofe  by  this  Time  you  are  returned  to 
Cambden-houfe  out  of  the  Weft,  iron*  whence 
I  received  your  very  kind  and  obliging  Letter  ; 
And  as  I  was  willing  to  take  the  firft  Opportu- 
nity to  return  you  Thanks  for  it,  fo  I  could  not 
but  give  you  the  Hiftory  of  a  Misfortune  I  have 
met  with,  becaufe  I  know  you  will  iympathize 
with  me  in  my  Grief.    On  May-day  laft,  in  the 
Morning,  I  had  the  melancholy  Sight  to  behold 
all  my  tender  Fruit  (that  was  not  more  than  or- 
dinarily guarded  with  Shelters)  ruin'd  and  de- 
ftroy'd,  by  one  of  thofe  Dale  Mills,  attended 
with  a  Froft,  which  I  have  defcrib'd  in  my  fe^ 
cond  Part.    Till  then  I  never  had  a  more  hope- 
ful Profpe£fc  of  Fruit  in  my  Life  >  but  my  Stand- 
ard, ana  Dwarf  Cherries,  and  Plums  of  all  the 
beft  forts  are,  I  think,  totally  deftroy'd  >  and 
fuch  Shoots  of  my  Vines  as  projected  three  or 
four  Inches  from  the  Wall  were  alfo  all  cut  off 
with  their  Fruit.    The  tender  Shoots  of  Hol- 
lies, Walnuts,  Mulberries,  and  Allies  were  all 
kill'd.  Abricots  and  Peaches  efcap'd  pretty  well, 
becaufc  they  were  guarded  witn  Leaves.    My 
"Trouble  and  Sorrow  for  this  Lofs  is  the  greater, 
becaufe  fo  near  mc^s  the  Church,  which  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  Stone's  Caft  off,   on  a  riling 
Ground,  none  of  this  Mifchief  happened  *  but 
all  the  Vales  round  about  me  have  been  affe&ed 
with  it  more  or  lefs :  I  much  fear  a  Blifter  on 
my  Pear  Leaves,  and  then  my  Fruit  wiil  be  a- 

>'  gain 
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gain  endanger'4.  How  happv^  are  they  Chat  arc 
out  of  the  Reach  of  thde  Misfortunes  ?  And 
why  fhould  I  love  a  Garden  in  this  untoward 
Place  >  But  my  Religion  forbids  n>e  to  eovy  o* 
there,  and  fo  1  am  contented. 


*j 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It  is  worth  obfemng,  that  the  Night  pre-' 
ceding  that,  of  ipy  ^ofies  was:  attended  with  a 
much  ftiarpcr  Frofty  and  thick  Ice*  .which  yet, 
bec&ufe  there  was  a  freih  Air  and  clear  Sky,'  did 
no  manner  of:  harm  as  I  could  perceive  $  which 
confirms  the  Obfervation  I  formerly  made,  that 
the  Hoar  Frofts  in  Spring  and  Autumn  are  the 
moft  dangerous  Enemies.  Dry  Frofts  are  not 
fo  bad  as  wet  ones.  I  am,  with  great  Since- 
rity, ':\ 

*  Tour  moft  obliged  bumbk  Servant^ 

Yetoertoft,  May  J.  LAURENCE. 

6,  1718, 

To  prevent  the  Diforders  whkh  may  happen 
by  moft  of  the  foregoing  Accidents,  when  Trees 
are  in  bloftbm,  the  curious  Mr.  Greenings  Nuu> 
fery-Man  at  Brentford^  contrives  to  plant  moft 
kinds  of  Fruit  in  Efpoiier,  and  defigps  to  pre- 
pare portable  Reed  Hedges  in  Ffcimes,  to  place 
as  well  at  the  Back  as  in  the  Front  of  his  fefpa- 
liers,  as  he  fees  occafion  j  fo  that  the  Trees  can- 
not eafily  receive  any  harm  either  from  blight- 
ing Winds  or  Rain  5  for  thefe  Frames  may  be 
fet  fo  clofe  to  the  Efpaliers,  that  the  Rain  can- 
not get  ap  the  Bloflbms  to  wet  them  j  for  Rain, 

when 
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when  the  Air  has  any  Motion,  cannot  fall  ex- 
aflrly  downright :  Somewhat  like  this  is  the  fort 
of  Framing  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  New, 
Improvem$nts. 

At  the  fame  Place  I  have  remark'd  an  ingeni- 
ous Method  of  pruning  Figs  againft  Walls, 
which  make  thole  bear  well  that  bring  one  Crop 
in  a  Year,  and  forward  the  ripening  the  fecond 
Crops  of  the  early  forts,  which  bear  twice  in  a 
Year.  About  the  end  of  J^  the  late  bearing- 
Fig-Trees  are  commonly  in  then*  fhoot,  in  or- 
der to  put  out  their  Autumn  Fruit  -,  it  is  then 
advifable  to  break  off  their  tender  Tops  fo  far 
as  to  leave  only  three  or  four  Buds  of  the  green 
Shoot,  by  wnich  Means  we  may  expeft  that 
that  which  is  left  growing  will  put  out  a  young 
Shoot  at.  every  .Bud,  in.  order,  for  Printing  the 
following  Spring;  aqjl  this  Method  wilTalfo 
prevent  the  putting  out  the  Autumn  Fruit, 
which  draw,  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Tree  to 
no  Purpofe.  The  early  bearing  Sorts  at  the 
f^mc  Time  fliew  jheir  fecond  Crop  $  and  this 
topping  the  green  Shoots  occafions  the  young 
growing  Fnut  to  come  fpeedily  to  Perfe&ion, 
and  ripen  foon  in  the  Autumn,  as  I  have  feeix 
fome  Trees  do  more  than  once  5  but  I  fhall  take 
another  Opportunity  to  treat  at  large  upon  the 
Varieties  and  Method  of  cultivating  this  delici- 
ous Fruit,  the  right  Way  of  its  Management 
being  hitherto  but  very  little  known, 
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TREATISE 

OF 

Husbandry  and  Gardening, 

PART    IV. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Firfl,  Concerning  the  Order  of  Nature>  and 
the  Ufe  of  that  Knowledge  in  the  pro- 
pagating and  cultivating  of  Wants  $ 
.   wtth  Remarks  upon  the  iJiJpofition  of 
Gardens  in  genera}. 

RSI  defign  this  Part  fhall  conclude  my 
if  Treattfe  of  Husbandry  and  Garden- 
H  ing,  fo  I  think  it  neceflary  to  give 
h]  my  Reader  a  Word  or  two-particu- 
iccrmng  it. 

When 
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When  I  firft  fet  out  ia;  this  Way  of  Writ* 
ing,  I  had  two  Views,  the  firft  was,  to  inftruflt 
the  Operators  in  Husbandry  and  Gardening  iij 
the  rational  Part  of  thefe  Arts,  by  bringing  theni 
acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  Things^and  how 
Bodies,  or  Parts  of  created  Matter,  had  a  De- 

Fendence  upon  one  another.  In  order  to  which, 
began  to  explain  the  Analogy  that  there  is  be- 
tween •  Plants  and  Animals ,  that  thereby r  we* 
niight  the  eafier  know  how  to  enter  into  that 
untrodden  Path  of  the  vegetative  Life,  or  how 
Vegetation  is  perfornj'd  *  which  naturally  led 
me  to  confider  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  and 
which  at  length  brought  me  to  broacji  that  new 
Doftrine^  that  the-  Sap  of  Plants  circulates  as 
truly  as  the  Blood  does  in  animal  Bodies,  which 
I  have  in  this  Work  confirmed  beyond  Con- 
tradi&ion,  by  many  convincing.  Experiments* 
At  the  fame  Time  when  I  confider'd  the  State 
of  Plants  to  be  fo  far  analogous  to  that  of  Ani- 
mals, I  was*  as  naturally  led  to  think  that  Plants 
had  a  Mode  of  generating,  in  order  to  continue 
their  feveral  Species  to  the  World  $  and  this  laft, 
after  much  Labour,  I  think  I  have  as  clearly  de- 
monftrated,  as  it  is  plain  that  a  Plant  is  iiibjeft 
to  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

Secondly r,  I  endeavoured,  as  much  as  in  me  lay, 
to  render  the  Bufinefs  of  Husbandry  and  Gar- 
dening eafy  and  intelligible  to  all  Lovers  of  thofe 
Studies  -,  and  that  they-  might  take  the  great- 
er Delight  in  them ,  I  have  foar'd  no  Pains  to 
make  thofe  Diverfions  ufefiit  and  profitable  * 
and  I  flatter  my  felf,  that  the  Defign  of  my 
Writing  has  had  that  good  Effe£t,  as  to  encou^ 
rage  the  making  many  very  considerable  Planta- 
tions, which  otherwife  would  not  have  been 
thought  of,  and  fo  far  I  hope  I  may  be  faid  to 
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*  ftivfe  ilorfe  fotae  -Good  to  the  Publick.    And  I 
hope  the  Method  which  I  have  proposed  for 
ftorfing  a  Gariden  at  once  with  bearing  Fruit- 
tites,  will  a&>rd  fbme  Pleafure  as  well  as  Profit 
;*to  thofe'  Gentlemen :  who  do  not  think  of  plant- 
er i&g  fthfeir  Gardens  till  they  have  Occafion  to  re- 
- tire  to  them,  and  ufe  them,  and  fo  are  general- 

-  ly'forced  to  wait  four  or  five  Years  for  Fruit  * 
but  the  .Way,  I  prppofe,  will  immediately  furniih 

:t3iem; 

But  give  me  leave  to  fpcak  a  Kttk  more  'fully 
to  my  hrft  Defigh,'  u  e.  of  the  rational  Part  of 

-  Gardening,  and  how  neceflary  it  is  *  to  tonfult 
Nature  in  other  Things  as  well  as  Vegetables. 
If  *  we  would  truly  underftand  the  '  Nature  of 
Plants,  for  to  iudge  of  a  Plant  only  by  the  Out- 
jfide,  will  only  inform  us  that  it  has  Roots,  Wood, 
Bark,  Pith,  IJuds,  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruit  1 
but  for  what  Ufe  thefe  feveral  Parts  are  defign'd 
by  Nature,  can  only  be  found  out  by  examining 
other  natural  -Bodies ,  and  confulting  how  far 
one  is  analogous  to  the  other  j  and  fo  by  Com- 
parifon  be  brought  to  fuch  Judgment  as  leads  us 
to  Experiments,  and  thofe  Experiments  declare 
how  far  we  ^re  right  or  wrongih  our  Judgment. 
We  fhould  know  alfb  how  far  every  Element  is 
concern'd  in  the  Welfare  of  a  Plant  5  and  when 

•wc  are  gone  fo  far,  we  are  next  to  think  of  the 
Parts  ofa  Plant,  and  how  far  they  each  of  them 
agree^with  the  Parts  in  Animals,  which  we  know 
the  Ufe  of  i  arid  then,  when  we  have  difcover'd 
how  far  the  Parts  of  the  one  -and  the  other  are 
agreeable,  we  are  naturally  brought  to  the  Dis- 
covery of  their  Ufps,  viz.  what  Parts  are  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  Nourishment,  fuch  as  the 
Roots,  which  do  the  Office  of  the  Mouths  in 
Animals  j  the  Veflels  or  Channels  which  convey 

the 
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the  Juices  throughout  the  Body,  as  the  Arterifcsl 
and  Vein$  in  Animals,  and  fuch  Pans  3s  are  made 
for  the  Secretion  of  die  Juices^  like  the  fecreto- 
ry  Du£ts  in  Animals,  &c.  but  then,  fay  fome; 
tnough  there  is  a  Circulation  of  Juices  in  Animal, 
that  is  fet  on  Foot  by  the  Motion  pf  the  Hearty 
yet  there  is  no  fuch  rump  as  the  Heart  in  Plants,* 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  Circulation  of 
Juices.  Well  then,  there  are  mufcular  Pjtrts  |ri 
Animals,  but  there  are  no  fudh  Parts  in  Plant*  } 
nor  arp  the  Nerves  in  Plants^  nor  Eyes,  nor 
Bars :  Let  us  then  cofifider  why  Plants  are  agree- 
nble  to  Animals  in  fome  Things,  and  not  in  all. 
In  anfwer  to  whic^i,  wo  mufl:  confider  that  Ani- 
mals have  local  fylotion,  and  Plants  have  not  5: 
therefore  all  the  Parts  that  ire  neceflary  to  con- 
vey  Animals  only  from  Place  to  Place,  would 
be  unneceflary  to  Plants,  which  are  doonj'd  by 
Nature  to  (land  always  in  the  fame  Place.  Now, 
as  Animals  are  fometimes  in  cold  Places,  and 
fometimes  in  hot,  fo  the  Heart  is  neceflary  to: 
keep  their  Juices  in  Motion.  The  jnufcjukr 
Parts  and.  Tendons  are  neceflary,  to  give  them 
Strength  in  their  Motion,  and  their  N"  erves  to 
give  them  the  Senfe  of  Feelings  their  Eyes  to 
guide  them  on  their  Way,  and  their.  Ear?  as  well 
to  forewarn  them  ox  approaching  Dsynger,  as  to 
receive  the  Word  of  Command  from  their  Ma- 
ilers >  but  every  one  will  certainly  allow  that  a 
Plant  can  have  no  Occafion  for  t^efc  Parts,  for 
the  Reafon  given  before.  The  Motion  of  the 
Juices  in  a  Rant  is  carried  on  by  other  Powers, 
iuch  as  Rarife&ion  and  Condensation  of  the  Air, 
as  in  fome  of  xpy  Works  I  have  ihewn  5  and  this 
particularly  depends  upon  the  Knowledge  of  the 
four  Elements  and  their  Powers. 
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Iki  this  Place  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  of 

the  extraordinary  Wifdom  of  the  Creator,  and 

how  much  his  Omnifcience  is  to  be  admir'd  in 

the  Contrivance  of  the  fix  Days  Work,  as  Mo/is 

has  deliver'd  it  to  us.    If  we  confider  the  Ordet 

that  the  feveral  created  Bodies  were  made  in,  we 

ihall  find,  from  the  Knowledge  we  have  now 

of  Things,  that  the  feveral  Bodies  could  ©ot 

have  fubfifted  >f  they  had  not  been  created  in 

the  very  fame  Order  that  Mofes  has  deliver'd  to 

us  >  To  great  a  Philosopher  was  Mofo  (if  h£  was 

not  infpir'd)  that  I  cannot  find  how  his  Account 

of  the  Creation  can  be  mended,  any  more  than 

contradifted.    I  fhall  beg  my  Readers  Patience 

therefore,  whilewe  fexamine  it,  and  reafon  aKt- 

tie  upon  it. 

We  are  firft  to  confider  the  Chaos  out  of 
which  the  World  was  made,  as  a  confus'd  Heap 
bf  Matter,  without  Form,  being  nothing  but  a 
deep  miry  Abyfs,  cover'd  with  Waters,  and  in- 
♦vellop'd  in  Darkncfs  >  howcyer,  this  Mafs,  as 
confus'd  as  it  was,  contained  a  yaft  Capability  of 
Things,  which  only  wanted  to  be  determin'd 
and  fettled  by  an  omnifcient  and  omnipotent 
Power,  by  whofe  Wifdom  the  feveral  rich  Qua- 
lities which  lay  hidden  and  confounded,  with  one 
another,  were  feparated,  proportioned,  and  rang- 
ed in  Order,  as  related  in  the  fix  Days  Works. 

The  firft  Day,  The  Light  was  feparated  from 
the  Darknefs. 

The  Second  Day,  The  Firmament  was  made, 
to  feparate  the  Waters  from  the  Waters. 


th, 
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Ttefbiri  fiay.  The  Waters  tinder  the  Fir- 
mament were  gathered  together  in  one  Place, 
and  the  dry  Latid  appedfd  j  the  Earth  then 
brought  forth  Graft  arid  Herb  yielding  Seed, 
and!  -the  Fruit-tree  yielding  Fruit  after  his 
kinc^  whofe  Seal  was  in  itfelf.    -,  * v 

Tie  Fwtr/J&  .ZX%  The  Sun  and  Moon  were 
•  made  to  rule  the  Day  and  the  Night,  and 
to  divide  the  oneHfrom  the  othernand  for 
Signs,  and  for  Seafons,  and  for  DaSys,  and 
for  Years  5  and  alfo  in  this  Day's  Work  the 
Stars  were  made. 

Tie  Fifth  Day>  The  Fifhes  were  created^  to 
J>e  Inhabitants  of  the  Waters,  and  'to  in- 
creafe  and  multiply  abundantly  there,  and 
likewife  every  winged  Fowl  after  his  kind, 
to  multiply  in  the  Earth. 

STfc*  Sixth  Day^  Were  made  every  Beaft  of 
the  Earth  after  his  Kind,  and  Cattle  after 
their  kind,  and  every  Thing  that  creepeth 
ujpon  the  Earth  after  his  kind  y  and  laft  of 
all  Man  was  created  to  have  Dominion  over 
the  Fifh  of  the  Sea,  and  over  the  Fowl  of 
the  Air,  and  over  every  Thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth  5  and  God  gave 
him  likewife  every  Herb  bearing  Seed,  and 
every  Tree  in  the  which  is  the  Fruit  of  a 
Tree  yielding  Seed. 

Thus  the  Heavens  and  Earth  were  finiih'd, 
and  all  the  Ornaments  of  them,  as  Trees,  Flow- 
ers, Herbs,  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  Fifhes,  Fowl, 
Beafts  of  the  Field,  and  every  creeping  Tljing, 
and  at  laft  Mankind,  the,chiet  of  all 

But 
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But  let  lis  now  enquire  hotv  neCeflary  it  is  that 
this  Order,  and  no  other, '  fhotild  be  kept  in  the 
Creation  of  Things.    Would  it  have  been  rati- 
onal to  have  found  the  Beafts  of  the  Field  be- 
fore  the  Grafs  of  the  Field,  or  the  Fowls  of  the 
Air  before  the  Herb  with  its  Sped,  or  before 
there  were  JFifh,  ;which  is  the  chief  Food  of 
fome  Fowlsi  and  even  of  fome  Quadrupeds  ?  or  \ 
could  there  be  Herb  or  Grafs  without  the  Lattd 
had  been  feparated  from  the  Waters?  or  could 
there'  be  Filh  without  the  Waters  had  been  di- 
ftinguifhM  from  the  Land  ?  or  could  the  Plants 
have  fubfifted  unlefs  the  Waters  had  been  fepa- 
rated from  the  Waters,  one  Part  to  be  above 
the  Firmament,  to  fall  in  due  Time  in  fefrefhing 
Showers  for  the  Nourifhmen^  df  Plants  ?    or : 
could  any  of  thefe  have  fubfifted  without  a  Bo- 
%    dy  of  Air  made.'feparatefroni  the  other  Ele- 
ments ?  a^fuch  was  the  Fir  marnerit,  which  kept 
the  Waters  which  composed  the  Clouds,  from 
filling  all  at  once  upon  the  Earth.     And  be-  , 
fjdes,   what  Poffibility  could  there  be  of  any 
living  Creature's  finding  its  Food  in  folefnn  Dark- 
nefs,  or  even  of  moving  from*  Place  to  Place, 
without  Hazard  or  Defpair  ?  of  when  they  had 
feen  the  Neceffaries  for  the  Maintenance  of  their 
Life,  how  fhquld  they  know  how  and  when  to 
fliift   their  Quarters  in  fearch  of  their  Food, 
without  the  Diftin£tion  of  Seafons,  which  are 
regulated  by  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
whofe  Influence  we  find  governs  the  Flights  of 
Birds,  as  the  Stork,  the  Woodcock,  &c.  from 
one  Country  to  another,  as  (fure  as  the  appoint- 
ed Sekfon  is  felt  by  them  ?  Nor  are  the  Fifh  lels 
fenfible  of  the  Times  when  they  are  to   have 
their  Rendezvous  at  certain  Places,  as  we  ob- 
serve in  the  Paflage  of  Maekarel  j  Herrings,  &? c 
Vox-.vII,  R  and 
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and  Plants  likewife,  of  feveral  kinds,  arc  fo  di- 
re£fced  by  thefe  great  Powers,  that  we  find  them 
earlier  or  later  in  their  Appearance,  according  as 
the  Sun  influences  them  more  or  lefs.    But  if  it. 
be  obje&ed,  that  Plants  muft  of  Neceffity  have 
the  Appearance  of  the  Sun  to  preferve  them, 
Experience  will  prove  the  contrary  $  for  Plants 
qf  any  particular  Climate  will  live  in  thefanje 
Climate  without  the  Prefence  of  the  Sun.    Nor 
can  I  chink*  as  fome  do,  that  Animals  were  not 
originally  made  to  prey  upon  one  another  5  for 
if  that  had/  not  been  the  firft  Defign.    If  the 
World  had  remained  in  a  State  of  Innocence, 
the  Increafe  of  Animals  would  have  been  fo  great 
and  numerous,  that  the  Earth  and  Waters  could 
not  have  contained  them  $  nor  does  the  Wifdom 
of  the  Creator  appear  lefs  in  the  appointing  the 
yaft  Variety  of  Herbs  and  Plants  upon  the  Earth, 
dlftin&ly  aifferent  in  their  Figures,  and  in  their 
Natures  j  for  as  he  ordain'd  fo  great  a  Variety 
of  Fiih,  Fowta  Beafts,  and  Infects,  or  creeping 
Things  of  different  Forms,  and  different  Na- 
tures, it  is  as  neceflary  to  fiippofe  their  feveral 
Foods  fhould  likewife  be  of  different  Natures . 
from  one  another  ;  nay,  it  is  apparently  true  from 
Obfervation,  in  fuch  as  diet  upon  Plants  only  $ 
the  Goat  will  eat  Herbs  which  are  poifonous  to 
other  Creatures,  as  well  as  others  will  eat  thofe 
which  are  difagreeable  to  the  Goat ;  the  Green- 
Bird  will  eat  the  Seeds  of  the  Mezereon,  which 
would  poifon  a  Man,  was  he  to  eat  half  fo  ma- 
ny, as  one  of  tliofe  Birds  will  do  at  one  Time. 
The  different  Forms  of  Plants  were  likewife  ne- 
ceflary, that  every  Animal  might  rightly  diftin- 
giiifh  its  proper  r  ood  from  the  reft  $  and  every 
lnfe£t  too  was  no  lefs  regarded  in  the  Creation  5 
for  as  all  Infeds  feed  upon  Plants,  it  is  neceflary 

likewise 
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likewife  that  the  Figures  of  Plants  fhould  be  dif- 
ferent from  one  another^  to  be  diftinguifh'd  by 
fchcmj  alid  fo  the  Infedts  too  were  neceflarily 
diftinguifh'd  from  one  another*  as  they  were  to 
ferve  as  Food  for  young  Birds,  being  tender  and 
eafy  of  Digeftionj  before  their  Crops  or  Maws 
are  Capable  of  digefting  Grain  or  Seed  ;  but 
when  the'  Birds  were  created  perfe6t$  they  had 
no  nfeed  of  thefe  Infe£ts  to  feed  upon  5  fo  that 
the  Creation  of  Infe<3$  was  not  neceflary  till  the 
laft  Day's  Work^  which  we  fuppofe  was  before 
there  were  increafe  of  Birds  to  require  them  for 
Foody  nor  do  I  think  the  Waters  are  Ids  pro-* 
du6Hve  of  Varieties  tff  Plants  than  the  Land. 
What  numerous  Diverfities  may  we  obferve  e- 
ven  upon  the  Sea  Shores  ?  <  and  what  Plants  of 
curious  Figures  dd  we  meet  with r  in  Rivers  and 
Lakes,  which  ferve  for  the  Food  and  Shelter  of 
Fifh  ?  and  as  Plants  are  Bodies  that  af e  Wanting 
o£  local  Motion,  how  wife  is  the  Dfcfign  of 
placing  their  Seed  in  themfelves  ?  for  how  elfe 
could  they  increafe?  For  if  we  take  a  Survey  of 
other  created  Wbrks,  we  find  they  are  endowed 
with  local  Motion,  and  that  the  coupling  of  the 
Male  with  the  Female  is  neceflary^  in  order  to 
increafe  or  multiply  their  Species  $    but  thefe 
can    follow  6ne  another  from  Place  to  Place, 
the    Male    to    find  out  the  Female  ,  or  the 
Female  to  difcover  the  Male  3*  but  Plants  are 
fix'd  and  confin'd  j  therefore,  unlefs  they  had  in 
themfelves  tfre  Male  ahd  Female  Powers,  we 
could  not  expeft  them  to  increafe  and  multiply  > 
and  it  is  likely  that  from  this  Paflage  in  Mofes's 
Writings,  came  the  firft  Thought  of  Plants  hav- 
ing a  Power  of  generating,  though  it  was  not 
Understood  by  what  Means,  nor  was  the  Expla- 
nation of  it  attempted  by  {any  that  I  know  of, 

R  2 *  till 
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till  I  firft  made  Experiments  upon  it  in  Holland? 
which  when  I  "found  to  anfwer  my  Expe£tationy 
ferv'd  very  much  to  explain  my  Syftem  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Sap.  But  as  Plants  are  made 
of  different  Forms,  and  have  different  Virtues^ 
as  well  as  Animals  and  Infe£b  differ  from  one 
another,  how  neceflary  is  it  that  they  fliould  be 
made  Inhabitants  of  different  Climates  ?  there- 
fore with  what  Wifiiom  was  the  Sun's  Courfe 
dire£ted  as  it  is  at  prefcnt,  to  regulate  the  Cli- 
mates to  the  Service  of  all  the  feveral  kinds  ?  but 
there  is  no  End  of  admiring,  the  Wifiiom  and 
Order  of  this  excellent  Worky  wliich  is  fo  wife- 
ly dilpos'd,  as  to  contain  evpfy  Thing  neceflary 
for  the  Prefervation  and  Continuance  of  it  *  if 
is  fo  fubjeft  to  order,  that  no  flri&ly  new  Spe- 
cies can  be  produe'd  *  or  can  any  different  Crea- 
tures, whole  Parts  and  Qualities  are  near  enough 
the  fame  to  couple  with  one  another,  bring  forth 
a  Body  which  fhall  have  Power  to  increafe  or 
multiply. 

•  Before  I  leave  this  Subjeft,  I  think  it  a  frapos 
enough  to  give  my  Reader  a  Word  or  two  con- 
cerning Creation,  as  I  find  it  in  Dr.  Moris  Con- 
jeffitra  Cabaliftica.  In  the  Philofophick  Cabala, 
Chapter  fecond,  the  Do£tor  reafons  thus,  ^  That 
"  thole  Things  which  in  his  Literal  Cabala  he 
4C  calls  the  Garnifhing  of  the  Heaven  and  the 
u  Earthy  namely,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  Ani- 
iC  mals,  Vegetables,  &c.  "  In  his  Philofophi- 
<c  cal  Conftru&ion,  he  fays,  "  They  are  not  on-* 
"  ly  fo,  but  the  Generations  of  them.  "JHfeadds 
likewife,that u  Plants  ^nd  Animals  were  the  Gene- 
"  rations,  EfFe£ts,  and  Produffcions  of  the  Earth, 
cc  the  feminal  Forms  and  Souls  of  Animals,  in- 
a  finuating  thcmfelves  itito  the  prepared  Matter 
"^thereof  j  and  Suns,  Planets,  or  Earths,  were 
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&  the  Generations  or  Produ&ions  of  the  Hea?- 
*4  vens,  Vigour  and  Motion  being  imparted  from 
<c  the  World  of  Life  to  the  immenfe  Body  of 
<*  the  Univerfe.  "  So  that  what  he  before,  in 
his  Literal  Cabala^  calPd  mere  Garnifhings,  he 
here  fays,  u  are  indeed  the  Produ£Hons  or  Ge- 
•a  nerations  of  the  Heavens  and  of  the  Earth. 
a  So  foon  as  they  were  made  (he  goes  on)  that 
u  he  does  not  take  upon  him  to  define  the 
P  Time  wherein  God  made  the  Heavens  and  the 
*c  Earth,  for  he  might  do  it  at  once,  by  his  ab- 
*  folute  Omnipotency>  or  he  might,  when  he 
a  had  created  all  Subftance^  as  well  material  as 
f c  immaterial,  let  them  aft  one  upon*  the  other, 
"  fo,  and  in  fuch  Periods  of  Time,  as  the  Na- 
f*  ture  of  the  Production  of  the  Things  them- 
"  felves  required. "  Thus  far  the  Do&or's  phi- 
lofbphical  Reafoning  how  the  Creation  of  Things 
•was  brought  to  pafs.  I  fhallnow  proceed  to  offer 
fome  Particulars  relating  to  the  defigning  and 
Jay ing  out  of  Gardens  $  wherein  I  fhall  endea- 
vour to  fhew,  that  the  more  agreeable  to  Na- 
ture our  Gardens  are  njade,  fo  much  more  Beau- 
ty they  contain^  and  come  nearer  that  ele^- 
gant  and  polite  Tafte  which  at  prefent  is  want- 
ing in  Gardens. " 

Now  we  have  taken  this  fhort  .View  of  Na- 
ture and  its  Order,  we  may  judge  how  shocking 
and  deteftable  muft  every  Thing  be  that  is  con- 
trary to  it  j  its  Beauty  is  Freedom,  and  its  Gaiety 
familiar  5  and  nothing  can  be  agreeable  to  the 
Mind,  that  is  not  concordanp  with  it.  Thofe 
who  make  the  defigning  and  laying  out  of  Gar- 
dens their  Bufinefs,  {houk|  chiefly  confider  this, 
and  alfo  inform  themfelves  that  Nature  i$  full  of 
Variety,  and  that  it  is  the  great  Variety  in  Na- 
ture that  captivates  tfye  Mind^  and  dratys  Adrni- 
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ration,  and  efpccially,  that  the  more  Variety  there 
is  in  a  Garden,  fo  much  the  more  it  reiembles 
Nature,  and,  of  Conference,  is  the  more  beau- 
tiful ?ind  pleafingj  for  good  Judges  will  judge 
of  Gardens  as  they  do  of  Pifturesj   the  more 
free  and  lively  Expreflion  is  always  pr^fer'd  be- 
fore the  more  ftiff  and  formal.     In  the  Difpofi- 
tipn  of  a  Garden,  there  fhould  always  be  avoid- 
ed the  too  ftiff  Regularity,  as  well  as  the  too 
wild  and  extravagant  >  an  eafy  and  familiar  Di- 
ftribution  of  i^rt  and  Nature,  of  Rule  and  Li« 
berty,  will  always  be|t  recreate  the  Mind  \  nor 
Ihould  the  Proportion  of  the  Works  in  a  Gap- 
den  be  Jefe  conlnlted,  for  they  may  be  too  much 
crouded,  as  well  as  too  thinly  difpers'd  $  and  ci* 
ther  of  thefe  is  alike  fh.ocking  to  the  Senfes,  and 
argues  want  of  Tafte  and  Judgment  in  the  Con- 
triver \  fo  is  it  alike  disagreeable,  to  fee  Works  of 
the  higheft  Grandeur,  which  ought  only  to  appear 
in  Gardens  of  the  greatelt  Extent,  attempted  in 
%  finall  Garden  -,  for  though  on  a  large  Plan  they 
may  have  a  good  Effedt,  when  they  are  judici- 
oufly  intermix'd  with  oi^e  another,  yet  take  any 
one  of  them  fingly,  and  confine  it  to  a  fmall 
Ground,  it  will  lofe  its  Beauty.     It  is  no  left 
difagreeable  to  command  the  Profpeft  of  a  Gar* 
•  den  all  at  once  j  and  that  generally  happens  from 
the  Love  our  Defigners  have  for  diipofing  of 
Gardens  in  regular  Figures,  and  from  their  ftu-i 
died  Contrivance  of  making  one  Part  uniform 
with  the  other  $  and  then  it  is  no  Matter  what 
the  Expence  may  be,  but  the  Ground  muft  be 
levePd.    Indeed,  I  cannot  fay  but  fuch  a  Regu- 
larity looks  very  well  in  a  Draught,  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  work'd,  the  Sight  of  it  ftupifies 
and  dulls  the  Senfes,  as  bad  as  the  conftant  Noife 
of  a  Mill*  or  turning  round  lor  half  an  Hour 
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wbuld  do :  And  befides,  this  ftudy'd  Regularity 
has  another  bad  Confequence  $  and  that  is,  all 
Trees,  however  ftately  they  be,  that  happen  to 
ftand  upon  the  appointed  Ground,  muftoc  tak- 
en away,  to  give  Place  to  this  folemn  Stiffhefi. 
I  fliould  not  be  fo  very  particular  pn  this  Head, 
if  I  could  find  a  Garden  without  fome  Fault  or 
other  of  this  kind,  for  then  there  would  be  an 
Example  which  might  fave  me  this  Trouble. 
However,  I  am  not  to  be  underftood  that  we 
have  no  Gardens  in  England  that  are  agrfeeable, 
for  we  have  many  that  have  their  Beauties  as 
well  as  their  Faults  :  But  I  mean,  there  is  not 
one  that  carries  the  good'Tafte  quite  through, 
which,  perhaps,  may  happen  from  the  Defigns 
of  them  being  made  by  Men  of  different  Ge- 
nius. Wc  fhall  in  one  Part  fee  fomething  of  a 
becoming  Grandeur,  well  difpos'd  and  adapted 
to  the  Extent  and  Defign  of  the  Place  *  ana  on 
the  other  hand  we  oblerve  fomethhig  as .  mean, 
and  poor-fpirited,  and  disproportionate  \  nar- 
row Walks  of  a  Mile  in  Length,  and  wide 
Walks  and  Views  of  a  hundred  Feet  in  Length  $ 
and  one  Thing  more  is  as  frequently  to  be  ob- 
fcrv'd,  and  is  no  lefs  improper  >  that  is,  inrthe 
difpofing  of  Pots  of  curious  Exoticks,  when 
they  are  fet  abroad  in  the  Summer  Seafon  $  ma* 
ny  of  the  Aloes,  Fecoides,  Sedum$,  &c.  which 
never  make  J^irge  Plants,  and  whofe  Beauties 
will  bear  the  niceft  Examination,  are  often  fe,t 
on  the  Ground,  by  thp  fide  of  a  Verge  of  Grafs, 
or  Gravel,  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  Feet  Diftance 
from  one  another,  fo  that  the  Defign  of  them  is 
loft,  and  they  make  no  Appearance  worthy  our 
Regards  and  this  Difpofition  is  probably  one 
Reafon  why  tfiofe  Curiofities  are  not  more  fre-? 
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guently  propagated.    For  to  what  End  is  aijy 
Thing  brought  into  a  Garden,  unlefs  it  is  macje 

yreeable  to  fome  of  the.Sepfes;  fo  Auriculas, 

larnations,  ancf  other  curious  Pot  Flowers,  tho' 

they  are  never  fo  fiqe  in  their  kind, .  may  be  di- 

%ibuted.  in  a  'Oarden  with  fo  little  Judgment, 

*.as  never  to  command  the  leaft  Admiration ;  but 

when  they  are  fet  together  on  Benches"  or  Stands, 

[the  Variety  and  Mixture  of  their  Colours  leads 

/us  to  admire  them,  and  they  then  make  a  good 

Part  of  the  Ornament  of  a  Garden  *  if  it  be 

Tmallj  fach  Stands  of  Plants  may  very  properly 

terminate  the  Walks. 

V.Itis  likely  that  thefe  Miftakes  maj  proceed 
( from  four  Things. 

Fir  ft  ^  From  the  natural  Genius  of  the  Defign- 
er,  which  perhaps  is  low  and  mean,  arid  not 
'daritig  enough  to  ftudy  Grandeur*  or,    • 

Secondly y>  From  the  want  of  Opportunity  of 
obfervirig  thofc  Things  which  £re  grea,t  arid  no- 
bble, Both  .atlHlomO  ^nd  in  other  Countries  $ 
.or,.,  .  .,.      /   .,  /  .  -■    •  ■ 

1-   'tyirdlyy  From,  the  want  of  copyerfing  with 
Men  of  Tafte  and  good  Judgment  >  or,  "  ' > 

Fourthly ',  From  the  want  of  Conduct,  to  ap- 
ply properly  th$  feveral  Materials  he  has  got  to- 
gether Neither,  do ■.  I.  think,  that  when;  he  is 
ppfleE'd  of  "alT  thefe  Neceflaries  to  make  a  good 
PejSgner,  hfe  can  ever  render  Jiis  Draught  upon 
Paper  intelligible  enough,  to  give  us  thofe  laeas 
which-  we  ought  to  have  of  a  Garden  before  it 
;s  made$  ibr  though  Indeed  it  "is  true,  that  by 
ih^ding  of  a  Draught,  one  ipay  in  fdme  fort  re- 
prefent.  Hollows,  Slopes,  Terrafles,  fcfa.'fo  that 
|he  ^orkmen  may  underftand  how  to  work 
from  it  5  yet  the  Gentleman  for  wh6ip  it  is 
inside,  can  never  rightly  frame  an  Idea 'from  fuch 
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a  Draught  of  what  it  will  be,  and  how  it  wilj 
appear  when  it  comes  to  be  finifh'd :  Therefore 
in$ich  a  Cafe,  I, would  always  advife  a  Model 
jto  be  made  of  ^V^ry  Garden,  before  it  ihould 
be  determin'd  entirely,  whether  it  fliould  be 
jnade  or  not  >  for  in  a  Model,  we  may  obferve 
the  Rifipgs  and  Sinkings  of  the  Ground,  the 
Terrafle%  the  Hedges,  and  every  other  Part,  as 
it  will  appear  to  the  Eye  \  when  it  is/riade,  wc 
fhall  difeover  by  fixing  Tome  toint  at  a  little 
Diftance  from' the  Model,  what  Parts  may  be 
feen  at  one  View  j  arid  then,  by  fhifting  the 
Point,  difcover  other  Obje£ts  which  were  not 
difcover'd  to  us  before ;  and  fo,  if  by  fhifting 
our  ppiqtslroiind  aJ>out  the  Model,  keeping  the 
Eye  always  to' the  feme  Height,"  we  findnew 
and  entertaining  Objefts  from  every  Poiiqt,  then 
one  may  allow  liich  a  Defign  to  be  good  $  and 
befides,  as  fuch  a  Model  will  be  made  by  a 
Scale,  arid  eveiy  Part  of  the  Ground,  as  well  as 
every  I^edge,  or  Plant,  or  Urn,  Statue,  or  Wa-. 
ter-Work,  '-&c.  will'.be  of  its  intended  Propor- 
tion 5  fo  whatever  offtnd$  ,the  Eye  in  the  Mo-r 
del,  muft  neceflarily  offend  In  the  Work  itfelf  *. 
but  a  Draught  will  not  difcover  either  the  Beau- 
ties or  tjie  Faults  V  and  really  confidering  how 
cheap  a'Modfel  might  be  made  of  a  Garden,  and 
how  much  Money  it  might  fave  a  Gentleman  in . 
Alteratioris,befides,its  Beauty  which  might  render 
it  as  agreeable  as  a  Picture  in  4n  Hoiifc*  after  we 
had  made  the  proper  life  of  iti    t  wonder  no 
Body  has  yet  had~Models  of  Gardens  made  $  if 
it  is  becaufe  it  has  not  been  yet  thought  on,  or 
becaufe  it  is  not  known  where  fuch  Things  can 
be  mide^  I  fhall  inform  my  Reader,  that  I  havd 
iriftrufted  one  in  the  Method  of  making  them, 
v  and 
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and  embellishing  them  in  a  proper  manner,  who 
inay  be  heard  off  at  Mr.  Fair  chiles  at  Hoxton-, 
but  efpecially  the  raoft  beautiful  Gardens  may 
be  made  where  the  Ground  is  the  moft:  irregular 
and  uneven ,  where  there  are  Hills  and  Pits. 
Thefe  unlevel  Spots  di&ate  to  Men  of  Tafte 
thofe  Varieties,  which  by  difcreet  Management 
Will  afFord  the  greateft  Beauties  in  a  Garden,  and 
by  no  Means  fhould  be  leveled,  unleis  fome  Part 
near  the  Houfe :  Where  fuch  Ground  as  this  is 
not  met  with,  it  is  impoffibfe  to  hive  any  juft 
Idea  of  the.  Beauties  it  may  produce  without  3 
Model.  What  an  extraordinary  Effeft  has  the 
Irregularity  of  the  Ground  in  Mr.  Blathwait's 
Gardens  near  the  Bath  ?  and'  how  much  has  the 
Gravel-Pit  been  admir'd  in  Kenfington  Gardens  ? 
2nd  fo  in  every  Place  where  the  Hills  and  HqI-* 
lows  vare  order'd  with  Judgment ,  they  always 
have  an  extraordinary  Effea:  In  fuch  rlaces,  if 
there  happens  to  be  the  Command  of  Water, 
arid  the  Work  is  larger,  it  fhould  be  difpos'd 
a  la  Ruftica^  and  upon  the  higher  Parts  which 
are  moft  remote  from  the  Houfe,  fhould  be  pla- 
ced Obelisks  $  and  if  a  Summer-Houfe  be  requir- 
ed, let  the  Foundation  of  it  and  Ground  Room 
be  ruftick  Work,  in  Imitation  of  a  Rock,  and 
the  Chamber  above  be  built  in  the  manner  of  a 
Grecian  Temple,  which  would  have  an  extraor- 
dinary Effect :  All  this  difpos'd  in  Wildernefs  or 
Bofquette^Work,  which  fhould  have  here  and 
there  fome  open  Places^  where  fome  of  the  Fa- 
bles* of  JEfip  may  be  reprefented  by  Beads  ^pd 
Birds  as  big  as  the  Life,  cafl:  \x\  Lean,  and  paint- 
ed of  their  natural  Colours,  and  if  there  is  Con-* 
veniency,  let  them  play  Water  at  one  another  \ 
fllfo,  where  Water  may  be  cofipnjianded,  it  may 
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be  us'd  to  give  Motion  to  Figures,  "which  will 
ftill  contrioute  to  entertain.     This  Bofquette* 
Work  ihould  likewifc  be  interplanted  with  aU 
forts  of  wild  Wood  -  Flowers ,  as  Primrofes, 
Oowflips,  Harebells,  &V.  which  will  extreamly 
add  to  its  Beauty :  In  fhort,  whatever  feems  the 
moft  natural,  or  poflefles  more  of  natural  Beau- 
ties, is  the  grand  Tafte  5  and  whatever  poflefles, 
formal  Regularity  generally  carries  a  StifFnefs  a- 
long  with  it,  which  is  the  mechanical  Tafte.    I 
own,  that  the  Thought  of  introducing  in  this 
Wildernefs  Work,  fome  of  the  Fables  o£JEfop9 
wjhich  chiefly  are  repfefented.  by  Birds  and  Beaft^ 
I  took  from  the  Fer failles  Gardens,  where,  even 
though  the  Ground  is  level,  they  have  an  extra- 
ordinary Effeft*  but  in  (uch  a  Ground  as  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of*  they  will  liave  a  much  better 
Appearance,  as  in  its  own  Nature  it  is  more  ru- 
ral :  In  fuch  Places  too  the  Thoughts  are  more 
given  to  Contemplation,  and  fiich  moral  Pieces 
as  the  Fables  of  Mfop  may  give  us  Opportuni- 
ty of  improving  our  Talent  that  Way,  as  the 
beautiful  Appearance  of  natural  Things  may  lead 
lis  to  admire  the  Wifdom  of  the  Creator.    A 
very  ingenious  Gentleman,  whofe  Tafte  in  thefe 
Matters  is  much  the  beft  I  have  met  with,  gave 
me  the  Hint  of  placing  Obelisks  in  fuch  Gar-? 
dens  j  for,  as  he  obferves,  good  Statues  are  hard 
to  come  by,  and  a  fingle  Statue  here  and  there 
has  fo  poor  an  Appearance,  that  we  had  better 
have  none  at  all  5  but  as  grand  Gardens  cannot 
be  quite  void  of  Ornaments  of  this  Nature, 
this  Gentleman  advifes  the  eretting  of  Obelisks, 
-which  he  would  have  dedicated  to  great  Men, 
who  have  done  Service  to  their  Country,  by 
fixing  Infcriptions  upon  the  Pedeftals  ot  each 
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Obelisk ;  and  ep  pafant  I  muft  take  Notice  too 
of  a  concurring  Remark,  which  another  curious 
Gentleman  made  upon  this  Defign,  when  I  told 
him  of  it  j  that  he  thought  therc  fhould  like- 
fr  ife  be  fome  Obelisks  put  up  in  Memory  of  fucfa 
JPerfons  who  had  wrong'd  or  abus'd  their  Couri-* 
try  5  but  whether  this  he  or  be  not  put  in  Prac- 
.licc,  it  is  fure  nothing  can  have  a  fioer  Effe£fc  in 
fuch  Work,  as  I  have  been  {peaking  ofy  thaii 
thefe  Obelisks. 

.  JJyt  from  this  Grandeur  of  Defign  in  Imita-r 
tion  of  Nature,  we  muft  contrive  to  come  near- 
er artful  Regularity,  as  we  come  nearer  the 
Houfe,  and  chat  muft  be  doge  gradually,  and 
hot  too  fuddenly  5  for  too  fudden  Breaks  from 
ope  .Thing  to  another  are  Shocking,  and  efpeci- 
giily  when  the  Difference  is  fo  gredt,  as  between 
mjtiii^l  Freedom  and  formal  Rule  \  therefore 
>vhen,'we  leave  the  Wildernefc  we  have  been 
fpeaking  off ,  we  may  terminate  fome  of  its 
Walks  nexf  the  Parterre  or  Area*  which  fhould 
,  e  always  next  the  Hoijfe,  with  Portico's,  or 
triumphal  Arches  in  Lettice-Work,  or,  as  the 
Trench  call  it  Treilfage  $  which  Works  being 
painted  with  a  verdegris  Green,  and  gilt  in  the 
principal  Parts,  have  a  very  gqod  Appearance : 
The  Regularity  of  thefe  Work§,  and  the  natu- 
ral Order  of  the  Forcft  Plants,  which  fhew 
themfelves  beyond  them  from  the  tfcufe,  make 
a  very  agreeable  Erofpeft.  I  had  omitted  to 
mention,  that  in  the  Difoofition  of  our  Bofquette 
we  Ihould  choofe  fome  hollow  Part  to  place  our 
Orange-trees  in,  {q  that  the  Walks  or  Places  the 
Trees  ^re  to  ftand  upon,  may  move  gently  down- 
yards  in  the  manner  of  a  Screw  >  and  elpecially 
taking  Care  to  leave  Walks  about  the  whole, 
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And  above  the  Trees,  fo  as  to  look  down  upon 
their  Heads,  for  then  we  obferve  all  their  Beau± 
ties ;  but  this  by  the  by.    Let  us  return  to  that 
Part  of  the  Garden,  where  we  leave  the  grand 
Part  to  gain  gently  $  the  Parterre^  fuppofe  at 
the  fame  Diftance  from, the  Houfe,  wnere  we 
place  the  Portico's,  of.  Lattice- Work  1  over  a- 
gainft  the  middle  of  the  Houfe  we  ere£t  fome- 
thing  with  Yews,i  or  other  Ever-greens,  in  the 
Form  of  an  Amphitheatre,  and  place  a  Line  of 
Statues  upon  Pedeftals,  if  we  can  have-  them 
good  to  fund  parallel  with  the  Line,  on  which 
the  Portico's  arid  Amphitheatre  is  plac'd.    In 
the  Bofom  of  the  Amphitheatre  may  now  be  a 
regular  Bafon  with  a  Jet  *  and  within  the  Linri 
pf   Statues  towards  the  Houfe,  one  may  con- 
trive a  little  Wildernefs  Work  to  be  bound  with 
low  ever-green  Hedges,  and  include  only  the 
finalter  or  moft  dwarf  flow'ring  Shrubs.    This 
will  make  the  Break  from  Nature  to  Art  the 
fiipre  eafy,  till  now  next  the  Houfe  we  have  a 
Piece  of  Ground  more  apparently  regular  arid 
?4pfri'd  with  Evergreens,  Urns  gilt*  or  other- 
wife,  China  Jars,  and  fuch  like,  which  is1  the' 
Beauty  of  the  Dutch  Gardens.    The  Regularity 
in  this  Part,  if  it  is  not  crouded,  is  not  amifs, 
becaufe  it  joins  with  a  Building  which  ought  to 
be  regular;  and  befides,  as  the  Bounds  of  this 
Area  or  Parterre  ihould  be  no  more  than  what 
may  all  lie  under  the  Eye,  from  the  grand  A- 
partments  of  the  Houfe,  it  fhould  have  Symme- 
try and  Order   in  it  >  but  efpecially,   it  Aoukf 
not  be  confined  by  any  Walls,  if  poffible,  or, 
at  leaft,  the  Walls  fhould  be  hidden  by  fome 
Means  or  other.     I  fhouldefteemit  likewifeone 
<jf  the  greateft  Faults,  to  fence  in  the  gander 
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Part  of  the  Work  with  high  Walls  $  for  aH 
Occafion  fhould  be  taken  to  make  fuch  Works 
appear  without  End  5  of  which,  the  Gardens  of 
Ferfailles  are  a  very  fine  Example.  But  though 
it  [is  impoffible  that  any  one  lefs  than  a  prime 
Monarch  could  ever  be  Mafter  of  fb  great  and 
noble  a  Defign  as  Vw failles  $  yet  from  thence  a 
Man  of  true  Tafte  may  extreamly  improve  his 
Genius,  and  render  many  of  its  Beauties  con- 
formable, to  finaller  Defignsj  as  well  as  it  would 
quite  confound  and  deftroy  one  of  no  Tafte,  or 
of  an  indifferent  Genius.  As  for  fine  Fruit,  it 
is  by  no  Means  propel*  in  fuch:  a  Garden  as  I 
{peak  o£.  which  mould  always  have  its  Situation 
in  the  Kitchen-Garden;  nor;  would  Ihave  my 
Reader,  after  perafing  the  Gonjeftures  above$ 
believe,  that  there  is  not  a  Poflibility  of  making 
an  elegant  Garden,  under  a  hundred  Acres*  for 
the  grand  Gotift  may  be  as  well  fhewn  in  afingle 
Acre,  as  in  a  thoufand,  as  fore  as  3  Gentleman 
will  always  ihine,  let  his  Circumftaftces  be  ever 
fonarrow. 

.  While  I;  am  upon  the  Subjeft  df  Gfardensy 
and  the  Decorations  of  them,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  my  Reader  fome  Account  of  rai- 
ling of  Water,  which  makes  fo  beautiful  and 
ufeful  a  Part  of  the  Defign,  efjpecially  in  the 
hotteft  Seafons. 

The  Heat  of  the  Weather*  which  we  com- 
monly expeft  in  June,  has  furnjfli'd  me  with 
fome  Thoughts  concerning  the  Building  of  cool 
Rooms  for  our  Recreation  in  Summer  5  which, 
I  think,  can  be  no  lefs  agreeable  now,  than  the 
Inventions  for  warming  Rooms  are  in  the  Win- 
ter :  For  as  in  the  colder  Months  nothing  is 
more  generally  agreeable  than  warm  Cloaths  and 
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cOftd  Fires  5  fo  when  the  Sun  is  in  its  full  Force, 
there  is  nothing,  more  refreshing,  or  affords  more 
Pleafure  to  Mankind,  than  cool  Breezes,  whe? 
ther  natural  at .  artificial  >  which,  provided  they 
are  moderate  and  ,conftant,  will  invigorate  the 
Spirits,  and  help  xhe  Health  ^of  the  Body.  Ma- 
ny of  the  Curiou?  have  already  endeavour'd  to 
jiurchafe  the  pleafing  Coolnds  I  fpeak  of,  either 
in  Grotto's  or  Pleafure-houfes,  plac'd  in  the  mid*, 
die  of  Woods,  but  have,  in  my  Opinion,  fallen 
ihprt  of  their.  Aim,  for  want  of  taking  proper 
Meafures  to  keep,  out  the '$pxx's  Rays,  or  the 
Air,  which  is  heated  by  them,  either  oj?  which 
is  equally  capable  of  warming  whatever  Placet 
they  ertteri  $nd  were  we  to  keep  fuch  a  Place,* 
as  we  defign  for  a  cool  Room,  wholly  debaffd 
frotii  Air,  we  fhould  then  have  greater  Caufe  of 
Complaint.    Some  have  yet  been  indifcreet  e- 
nough  to  plant  their  Summer-houfes  on  the  Bor- 
ders of  great  Lakes,  and  Pools,  believing  that 
Water,  however  it  is  ftagnate,  or  ftill,  wiS  cool 
the  Air  5  but  in  this,  Experience- ihews  the  con- 
trary; the  Pool  or  Lake,  like  Looking- Glafs, 
adds  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun's  Rays,  which  fhine 
upon  it,  and  the  Water  thus  warm'd,  muft  ne-i. 
ceflarily  emit  a  Quantity  of  warm  Vapours,  pro-: 
portionable  to  the  Surface  of  the  Pond  or  Lake, 
which,  befides  the  unwholfome  Qualities  which 
all  Vapours  contain,  that  rife  from  ftanding  Wa- 
ters, the  Air  is  thicken'd,  and  becomes  heavy 
enough  to  damp  or  dull  the  Spirits,    wanting 
thofe  nourishing  Parts  which  are  neceflary  to 
feed  the  human  Frame,  and  maintain  the  vital 
Heat  :   The  Experiment   Dr.  Defaulters  made 
fome  time  ago  at  the  Royal  Society,  in  order  to 
prove  that  an  human  Body  is  nourifh'd  from  the 
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feme  Qualities  in  the  Air,  that  are  tjeceffary  to> 
maintain  Fire,  may  in  part  explain  what  I  have 

But  where  there  is  the  Pleafure  of  a  River, 
there  is  alfo  the  cohtihual  Advantage  of  a  flow- 
ing and  circulating  Air  $  the  purling  or  rolling 
or  the  Stream  fans  the  Air  about  it  more  .oriels, 
as  its  Motion  is  quicker  or  flower :  Sp  that  art 
Alcove  or  Pleafurc-houfe,  plac'd  hear  a  brisk 
Stream,  muft  be  cool  and  healthful  in  the  hot- 
tcft  Seafbn,  although  it  is  encompafs'd  with 
Wood;  for  Woods  of  themfHves,: though  the 
common  Opinion  'is  otherwise,;  rather  promote 
Heat  than  propagate  cool  Air'}  for  there  is  aP 
ways  a  Vapour  rifing  among  Trees  in  a  hot  Day,! 
which  thickens  ana  deadens  the  Air  as  much  as* 
the  Vapour  which  the  Sxjn  exhales  from  the 
ftanding  Pools,  or  fuch  Waters  as  are  (ubje#  to 
ftagnate.  It  will,  however,  be  objected,  that 
Wdods  muft  be  cool  from  the  Tanning  of  th$ 
Leaves,  and  thereby  caufe  a  brisker  Motion  of 
the  Air,  than  the  Currency  of  a  River  can  do  5 
but  this,  in  my  Opinion,  is  eafily  anfwer'd^  In 
the  firft  Place,  the  Leaves  of  Trees  growing  in 
a  Wood  are  never  in  Motion,  but  when  there 
is  a  fufficient  Air  abroad  to  move  them  5  and 
then  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  an  Air  fo  brisk  - 
in  its  full  Freedom  muft  be  more  fenfibly  felt 
in  open  Places,  than  it  can  be  where  it  is  broken 
and  interrupted  in  its  Pafl^ge  through  a  Wood : 
And,  I  fuppofe,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  when 
the  Air  is  fluent  or  rapid  enough  to  give  us  - 
Breezes  or  Gales,  we  lole  our  Appetite  to  retire 
into  cooler  Places,  as  we  fuppofe  thofe  afe  which 
are  gloomy  and  under  Shade  •>  fo  that  either  the 
Woods  are  ufekfi  to  us  when  there  is  a  free  Air 
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abroad,  or  when  the  Air  is  of  it  felf  quiet  and 
ftill,  the  Woods  are  hot  and  unwholefom.  There 
is  indeed  always  the  Face  of  Shade  in  clbfe 
Woods,  which  leads  us  to  them  in  hot  Wea- 
ther \  but  that  Appearance  is  deceitful,  till  the 
natural  Evening  Breeze  has  fanh'd  its  Way  thro* 
them,  and  condens'd  and  fix'd  the  Vapour  which 
the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  had  rais'd  in  the  Day. 

However,  the  Edge  or  Border  of  a  Wood, 
where  the  Air  can  have  due  Liberty*  may  be 
r  proper  enough  to  build  fuch  a  Room  ac  I  men* 
tion'd,  fituate,  if  poflible*  near  .a  River,  and 
/where  the  Trees  may  interrupt  the  Sun's  Rays^ 
at  that  Time  of  the  Day  when  fuch  a  Room  is 
moft  requir'd  $  which  Obfervation*  I  think,  is 
not  altogether  impertinent*  becaufe  I  have  feen 
feveral  Pleafure-houfes,  or  as  fome  call  them* 
Sumriier-houfes,  built  in  filch  Places  Where  the 
•Sun  lies  upon  them  at  thofe  times  when  they 
^would  be  the  moft  ufeful,  thereby  reiidring  them 
difagreeabte  to  their  Defign.  Things  of  this 
.Nature  too  frequently  difcourage  our  Nobility 
from  proceeding  in  their  Undertakings,  and 
make  them  fometimes  regret  the  Expence  they 
have  befen  at  5  it  is  therefore  I  would  drop  as 
many  Hints  as  poflible  relating  to  this  fort  of 
Building,  that  my  Readers  may  be  appris'd  ?>f 
every  Thing  neceflary  to  be  thought  of  in  fuch 
a.  Work. 

.As  for  the  Building  itfelf,  the  Walls  dught  to 
be  very  thick*  and  the  Windows  fo  dilpos'd, 
that  they  may*  as  Occafion  offers*  either  ihut 
out  the  Heat  or  warm  Air,  or  be  rendered  capa- 
ble of  admitting  the  Light  arid  dool  Air :  We 
may  likewife  obferve,  that  in  lieu  of  Glafs*  .we 
fhould  either  ufe  Saflies  of  Canvals  or  ovl'd  Pa- 
per, which  will  ftill  contribute  to  the  Coolnels 
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of  the  Room,  as  we  find  by  Experience  in  tKd 
hotter  Countries. 

The  Houfe,  Fig-  I.  fhould',  in  my  Opiniony 
be  either  round  or  polygonal,  and  not  iquare; 
becaufe  the  more  Sides  fuch  a  Building  has,  the  • 
lefs  will  the  Sun,  if  it  ihines  upon  it,  be  capa- 
ble of  heating  the  Walk.    The  Se&ion  I  havcj 
given  in  Fig.  L  will  fq|Rciently  fhew  the  Na-» 
ture  of  the  Defignj  but  I  fhall  leave  the  reft  to 
our  able  Aj-chiteft?,  p$ly  hinting  that  the  Pil- 
lars arc  got  only  f$r  Ornament,  but  for  the.bct*. 
ter  fupporting  the  Ciftern  of  Walter  on  the  Top 
mark'd  A  A.  which  is  to  ferve  the  Cafcadeg  and 
Fountains  BBBBB,  which  muft  be  fo  ordered, 
that  either  one,  two,  or  as  raaiw  as  we  plcafe 
may  play,  and  the  Air  thereby  may  be  fann'd  in 
apy  Propqrtion  we  defire. 

Fig.  1L  Shew?  a  Chtaip  of  Buckets,  which 
may  be  continually  kept  working,  by  means  of 
a  Wheel  crqfs  the  Riyer,  and  will  conftantly 
fupply  {he  Ciftern  on  the  Top  of  the  Houfe  * 
and  the  Wgtf r  being  $nee  brought  together  in 
a  Body,  and  deppfited  in  a  Bafon  above  us,  will 
by  proper  Pipes  give  us  the  Jets  and  Caicadcs 
wedeure.  '    ';  r  . 

It  is  indeed  pretty  well  known,  that%  if  we 
have  Water  above  us,  its  Weight  will  force  its 
Way  through  Pipes,  and  rife  with  a  certain 
Strength  agreeable  to  the  height  of  the  Body  of 
Water  >  but  *s  it  is  my  BuUbdJ  to  inftnia,  I 
muft  now  and  thep  ^>e  oblig'd  to  mention  fbme 
Things  which  are  feemingly  common  >  and  I 
think  my  felf  the  more  ohlig'4  to  do  it,  becaufe 
X  obferve,  that  whatever  is  common  is  the  leaft 
regarded  by  the  People.  > 
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-  So  the'  ercat  Wheel  of  a  Mill  is  commonly 
known  to  be  turn'd  by  the  Current  of  a  Stream, 
as  thofe  Wheels  are,  which  give  the  Movement 
.  to  the  Water-works  at  London- Bridge.     And  I 
doubt  not,  but  the  common  People  conclude, 
that  beaftife  they  can  be  tum'd^by  a  Stream  of 
Water  at  one  time,  they  may  by  tne  fame  Means 
be  kept  continually  in  Motion  j  but  "if  we  exa- 
mine this  Cafe  with  a  little  more  Reafon,  we 
find  that  thefc  Wheels  ftand  itill,  and  are  en* 
danger 'd  in  great  Floods,  fo  that  we  cannot  al- 
ways have  the  Affiftance  we  expeft  from  them. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Harding  near  Cupid's  Gar- 
dens  in  Southward  in  order  to  remedy  thefe  De- 
fe&s,  has  lately  invented  a  curious  Wheel,  which 
moves  as  well  if  it  is  entirely  under  Water,  as 
the  others  do  in  the  common  Mills  above  the 
"Water  $   and  his  new  invented  Wheel  carries 
this  Advantage  along  with  it,  that  without  the 
Expence  ana  Trouble  of  Shifting  it  higher  or 
lower,  as  Waters  rife  or  fall,  or  penning  or  dam- 
ming up  the  Water,  it  will  conftantly  keep  in 
Motion,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  as  the 
Sets  of  the  Stream  or  Tides  vary. 

As  the  Author  has  been  kind  enough  to  lend 
me  the  Model  of  it,  with  the  Liberty  of  de- 
figning  it,  I  think  I  fhould  be  unjuft  to  him,  if 
I  did  not  take  an  Opportunity  of  publiihing  its 
great  Ufe. 

This  Wheel  is  fomewhat  fann'd  like  the  Sails 
of  a  Wind-Mill,  or  rather  like  the  flying  Wheel 
of  a  Jack,  which  is  turn'd  by  the  Smoke  of  a 
Chimneys  the  Model  I  took  my  Defign  from,s 
was  maae  of  two  Slips  of  Tin,  about  two  Inches 
broad,  which  were  reipc&ivcly  plac'd  in  a  Worm- 
.  like  manner,  upon  an  Axle-tree,  fo  as  to  preferve 
txx  equal  Diftance  from  onp  another  in  every' 
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Part :  This  Wheel,  pointing  to  the  Courfe  of  a 
River,  Wl  ddntinuallv  keep  in  Mofibn,  whe- 
ther it  lies  deep  or  Shallow  in  the  Waters*  or  as 
Ve  obfeiv'd  before,  whether  the  Tide  fets  0ne 
Way  or  the  other: 

The  firft  Defign  of  this  Wheel  was  to  work 
d  Mill  in  a  Barge,  which  might  be  either  fix'd 
in  dny  tart  of  a  Riven  or  mov'd  from  Place  to 
Plate,  as  Occafion  oflfer'd,  and  fo  tip  avoid  the 
unnecfeflary  Expence  of  Dams,  which  hinder 
Navigation  \  it  likewife  appdars  to  me  to  be  tife- 
ful  in  any  Breach  made  by  The  too  great  Over- 
flux  of  the  Waters  \  for  by  the  lame  Force  of 
Water  which  turns  it  upon  coming  in  of  Tides, 
it  would  return  back  a  great  Part,  by  means  of 
an  Engine  rightly  fram'd  to  its  Motions  $  and 
when  the  back  Waters  had  the  Power  on  their 
Side,  it  would  not  only  move  by  thei*  Dire£H- 
oft,  but  by  means  of  the  Engihe  it  works,  car- 
ry over  any  Bank  an  extraordinary  Quantity  of 
Water,  befides  what  would  return  by  the  Breach 
upon  the  Fall  of  the  Tides.  The  Axle-tree  is 
of  6ne  continu'd  Piece,  reaching  fome  Diftance  be- 
yond the  Wheel,  and  a&ing  as  a  Worm  or  Screw 
Works  upon  a  Counter- Wheel  5  but  I  fhall  fay 
no  more  at  prefent  of  this  Invention,  the  curi- 
ous Inventor  may  better  explain  it :  In  the  mean 
time,  I  fhall  infert  a  Letter  I  have  received  from 
the  Author,  which  relates  to  the  Ufes  of  this  new 
Water  Wheel,  which' I  fhall  give  my  Reader  ia 
his  own  Words.  .  > 
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To  Mr.  Bradley. 


SIR* 


IPrdume  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  gi vc  y ou  fpmc 
iGnall  Account  of  the  Conveniences  and  Ufe- 
fulnefi  of  my  Water  Wheel,  beyond  otljer  Wa- 
ter Wheels.  •••'•- 

Firft^  That  navigable  Rivers  will  not;  admit 
of  being  ftopt  by  penning  up  the  Water,  as  is 
requir'd  for  all  Water-Mills  now  made  ufe  ofy 
therefore  fuch  Mills  are  not  ufeful  therein :  But 
my  Wheel  requires  no  penning  up  the  Water, 
but  may  be  fet  between  two  Barges,  or  other- 
wife  fix'd  to  the  Ground,  and  is  never  interrupt- 
ed by  back  Water  $  but  the  deeper  it  lieth  in  the 
Water,  the  more  powerful  i%  a&s,  and  accord- 
ing as  the  Velocity  of  the  Stream  is,  fo  may  the 
Wheel  be  proportioned,  either  for  Power  ^or 
Speed. 

Secondly )  As  there  are  many  Rivers  which  have 
quick"  Currents,  but  will  not  admit  of  penning 
up  its  Heads  of  Wajer,  by  reafon  it  may  endan- 
ger overflowing,  the  Lands  adjacent  *  and  alfo 
the  erecting  Mills  is  very  expenfiye  *  but  my 
Wheels  requiring  neither  penning  up,  or  fucn 
expenfive  Foundations ,  is  undoubtedly  much 
preferable  to  all  others.  } 

Thirdly )  My  Wheel  is.  equally  ufeful  at  the 
Tail  of  other  Mills,  where  the  Water  is  d£ep.' 
For  Inftance,  at  the  Mill  which  is  on  Hackney 
River,  to  ferve  that  Town  with  Water,  where 
they  have  penn'd  up  the  Water,  and  interrupted 
t|ie  Navigation,  to  the  great  Trouble  and  Da- 
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mage  of  fuch  who  trade  that  Way  >  and  at  the 
Tail  of  that  Mill  is  deep  Water,  my  Wheel 
would  perform  more  Work  than  the  fifft  Mill 
doth :  And  alfo  at  the  Temple  Mills,  the  fame  may 
be  done  without  the  leaft  Interruption  to  them 
now  in  Ufe. 

Sir,  I  think  the  Cooveniencies  aboveiftention'd 
are  fufficient  to  fhew  my  Wheel  to  be  worthy 
Notice  3  and,  upon  any  Occafion,  I  fhall  be  rea- 
dy and  able  to  demonstrate,  that  all  I  have  faid 
of  ic  is  Fa&. 

a.  * 

J  am,  Sir y  your* s', 

W.  HARDING. 


Fig.  III.  rmrefents  this  Wheertength  Ways. 
Fig.  IV.  the  Front  View,  arid  Fig.  V.  a  differ^ 
ent  View  of  its  Fans  Length-ways,  with  the 
manner  how  the  Screw  on  the  Axle-tree  turns; 
the  Counter  Wheel. 

An  Account  of  a  new  Invention  for  rai- 
Jtng  of  Water,  and  how  far  an  Engine 
of  this  kind  may  produce  a  continued 
motion,  even  though  the  Foundation  be 
a  Still  Water,  or  a  Fund  of  Water  with- 
out any  Current. 

T Hough  I  cannot  boaft  of  being  fo  a£tive  in 
the  World,  as  ever  to  make  any  confider- 
able  Advantages  of  the  Difcoveries  which  now 
and  then  are  the  Effe£t  of  my  Studies  $  yet  I 
am  not  lefc  diligent  than  other  People  in  the 
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ILmployment  of  my  Time  for  the  publick  Good  j ' 
and  fometimes  am  lucky  enough  to  hit  upon  an 
Invention  that  proves  ufeful  and  profitable  to 
thofe  who  can  pufh  their  Fortunes. 

Among  other  Things,  vfrhich  make  part  of 
my  Studies,  I  have  bent  my  Mind' fometimes  to 
contrive  Ways  for  raifing  Water,  and  meliorat- 
ing it. 

One  of  the  Defigns,  which  will  afford  my 
Reader  fome  Speculation*  1  {hail  give  in  thelc 
Papers,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  Pra&ice,  or 
at  \eaft  cultivate  fuch  Notions  among  the  Curi- 
ous, as  may  help  their  Studies. 

But  before  I  defcribe  my  Engine,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  fhew  my  Reader  on  what  Occafion 
\t  may  be  employed,  and  in  what  Cafe  it  may  be 
tnoft  ufeful,  whjch  I  fliaU  explain  by  defcribing 
the  Situation  of  the  Ground,  which  firft  led  tnc 
to  the  Thought  of  the  Invention. 

Near  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  Palaces  in 
Ingland^  is  a  very  large  Pool  of  ftanding  Wa- 
ter, which  lies  fo  much  below  the  Houf^  that 
it  is  with  great  Coft  and  Labour  that  the  Houfe 
is  benefited  by  it  j  nor  is  if  more  ufeful  to  the 
fine  Gardens  that  encompafs  it,  than  barely  to 
maintain  Fifh,  and  ferve  for  Ornament.  The 
Lands  which  are  adjoining  to  this  Pool,  are  in 
fome  Places  higher  than  the  Houfe,  and  in  o- 
thers  much  lower  than  the  Pool  $  both  .  whiqji 
contribute  to  bring  about  my  Defign :  For  upon 
the  higher  Ground  may  be  made  fuch  a  Refer- 
voir  as  will  -ferve  the  Houfe,  and  the  Lands 
which  lie  below  the  Pool  are  of  Service  to  my 
Purpofe,  for  raifing  the  Water  from  the  Pool 
to  the  Refervoir  to  be  made  upon  the  high 
Grounds  5  from  whence  it  might,  for  Ornament 
fake,  be  let  fall  inCafcades  into  the  firft  Pool,  or 
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great  Fund  of  Water,  •  and  fo  keep  in  Motion 
k>r  a  long  Time.    As  for  Example, 

Fig.  I.  A  is  the  grea*  Pool  of  Water,  from 
whence  a  Pipe  muft  oe  laid  to  turn  an  overfhot 
Wheel  in  a  Pond  below  it, .  mark'd  B.  The 
Motion  of  this  overfhot  Wheel  turns  a  Chain 
of  Buckets,  which  dip  in  the  Pond  B,  and  are 
guided  up  and  down  by  two  Ropes,  which. are 
pl^c'd  at  fueh  Djftances  from  one  another^  as  to 
keep  the  Chain  tight  j  Co  that  the  full  Buckets 
empty  thenjfelves  about  fourteen  orfixteen  Foot; 
above  the  Surface  of  the  Water  in  Bj  and  the 
Water  which  is  thus  continually  difcharg'd  from 
the  JJucketp  into  a  Trough,  runs  into  an  upper 
Receiver  mark'd  C,  where  there,  may  be  about 
tep.  Foojt  gain'd  in  Height  above  the  Pool  A- 
When  the  Refervoir  C  is  full,  we  inay  Jet  the- 
IWakey  run  from  thence  to  turn  an  overfhec 
Wheel  in  the  .Rdervqir  D,  ^hich  muft  be  (q 
much  lower*  than  C,  as  to  qaufe  a  Fall  to  tun 
the  /overfhot  Wheel  in  D  -,  and  this  overfhot 
Wheel  ^ill  tprn  another,  Qhain  of  Buckets  lika 
the  former,  fo  as  to.  carry  the  Water  high  fr 
nflpgh  to  run  into  ti\t  Refervoir  E,  which  w* 
p>ay  fuppofe  lie$  ^bout  fixtecn  Foot  higher  than 
Pi;  ana-then  both  the  Wheels  with  their  Chains 
pf  Buckets,  will  have  rais'd .  the  Water  about; 
treaty  two  Foot  above  A,  or  the  gre&t  Pool; 
Anc}  if  that  is  high  enough  for  our:  Purpofe,  we 
jnay*  let  the  Water  f$U  from  'thence  in  Gafcade 
to  the  firft  Fountain  A,  to  fupplythe  Draught 
of  \yater  which  is  expended.  &£"  turning  the 
Wheel  in  B*  and  if  this  be  rightly  manag'-d,  and 
juft  Proportion  obferv'd,  *  I  am  apt  tq  believe 
4wiil  anfwep  the  End  I  propofe  of  railing  Water, 
fln&fhe  Water  will  be  in  continual  Motion,  and 
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enrich  it  felf  by  rolling  through  the  Air.  And 
this'Succeflion  of  Motion  I  am  at  prefent  pcr- 
iuaded  may  be  obtain 'd,  if  it  is  fet  on  Foot  at  a 
Seaibn  of  the  Year  when  the  Land  Waters  will 
mrnifh  us  with  enough  to  fill  the  Refervoirs 
mention'd  i  and  that  there  may  be  an  Equipoife 
in  the  Buckets  working  up  and  down  the  Chains: 
I  have  already  feen  two  Inftances. 
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Chap.    I. 

An  ACcount  if  Jiicb  Inventions  as  are  now 
in  Ufe,  or  may  be  fraBifed  with  Sue-, 
cefs,  for  the  forwarding  of  Fruits  and 
flowers,  and  tSe  Trefervation  of  Ex- 
otick  Flams,  by  Means  of  Fire  in  the 
Wmter. 


my  foregoing  Papers  I  have  hinted 
t  thofe  artificial  Heats  for  the  Ufe 
f  Gardtners,  which  arc  occafion'd 
y  Fermentation*  but  it  will  now  be 
iuy  BaSnefs  to  treat  of  fuch  Confer- 
vatories  for  the  Prefervation  of  Plants  in  the 
Winter.     The  firft  I  fhall  mention  is  a  Contri- 
vance 'for  forwarding  the  ripening  of  Grapes, 
and  is  likewifc  ufeful  for  preierving  fome  of  the 
lefi  tender  Exoticks.    This  indeed  is  fomewhat 
vary'd  according  to  the  Humour  of  the  Archi- 
tect; but  I  think  all  thofe  Variations  are  nearly 
alike  fuccefsful.  _  t 

Fig.  I.  is  the  Ground  Plat  of  a  Wall,  built 
femicircular  in  Sweeps,  each  Sweep  meafuring 
eight  Foot  over  A  AAA*  at  the  Back  of  this 
are  two  Ovens  B  B,  which,  are  each  four  Foot 
long,  and  three  Foot  broad,  before  they  open 
intq 
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into  the*  Flues  C  C  C  $  the  Flues  at  the  back  of 
the  Wall  are  two  Foot  over,  and  as  much  in 
height :  Wheqi  they  come  to  turn  at  the  Cor- 
ners they  are  redue'd  to  a  Foot  wide,  and  rife 
gently  to  convey  the  Draught  of  Smoak  and 
Heat  into  the  Flue  C,  which  runs  in  the  Front 
of  the  Niches,  to  be  qarry'd  up  the  Chimney  D. 
On  the  Top  of  this  Front  Flue  arc  fet  the  Pan- 
nels  of  Glafi*  which  flope  gently  towards  the 
Top  of  the  Wall,  where  they  meet  a  Coping* 
in  die  middle  of  every  Nich  a  Vine  ihould  be 
planted  to  be  order'd,  as  I  {hall  direct  here- 
after. 

Fig.  II.  is  the  Upright  of  the  fame  Wall, 
made  to  front  the  South  Sun,  which  mult  be 
obferv'd  in  all  the  other  Walls  built  for  this 
Purpofe. 

Fig.  HI.  is  the  Ground  Plat  of  a  Wall  built 
in  Niches,  in  the  Figure  of  half  an  Hexagon, 
each  Nich  eight  Fpot  over  A  AAA-  At  the 
Back  of  the  firfl:  Nich  is  an? Oven  or  Fire-place 
three  or  four  Foot  fquare,  mark'd  B.  opening 
into  a  Flue  B.  of  two  Foot  high,  and  a  Foot 
and  half  over,  reaching  about  two  Foot  and 
half  high  in  the  Wall :  At  the  end  of  this  Flue, 
where  it  enters  the  Chimney,  about  four  Foot 
high  of  the  Wall,  is  another  Oven  or  Fire-place 
as  large  as'  the  former,  mark'd  C,  which  opens 
into  a  Flue  C,.  which  is  of  the  (ame  Dimenfion 
of  the  Flue  B,  and  runs  over  or  above,  and  pa- 
rallel with  it.     »  # 

'  This  Front  is  glaz'd  and  planted  like  the  for- 
mer 5  the  Niches  of  both  are  very  proper  for 
preferring  Cabbage-Lettuce  in  the  Winter,  and 
for  young  Salads  \  when  the  Fires  begin  to  work, 
*vp  may  Ukc wife  put  in  Kidney-Beans,  or  fome 
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d\*arf  Pcafe  j  but  I  fhall  fay  more  of  thcfe  Things . 
in  another  Place. 

The  next  Stove  or  Confervatory  I  fhall  take 
Notice  of,  is,  that  lately  built  by  Mr.  FaircbiU 
at  Haxton^  which  is  contrived  for  feveral  good 
Ufes  5  and  among  others,  I  am  of  Opinion,  it 
will  bring  the  Ananas  or  Pine- Apple  to  bear 
Fruit  i  it  is  ten  or  twelve  Foot  wide  from  the 
Front  Glafles  to  the  Back  Wall,  and  about  for* 
tv  Foot  in  Length  j  the  front  Frames  to  which 
the  Glafles  are  hing'd,  lie  Hoping  to  the  Back 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  drop  about  a  Foot  from 
an  Upright,  and  the  Roof  or  Cieling  is  higher 
in  the  Front  about  a  Foot  than  it  is:  at  the  back 
Wall  *  the  Firerplace  or  Oven  is  about  three 
Foot  fouare,,  marked  A.  Fig.  IV.  »  About  a  Foot 
high  tnis  Oven  opens  into  three  Flues  m?rk'd 
BBB,  running  parallel  to  one  another  to  G,  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Hqufe.  At  C  they  are 
all  refolv'd  into  one  Flue,  which  in  the  Breadth 
of  the  Houfe  to  D  rifes  about  three  Foot  high- 
er, and  then  runs  through  a  Flue  E  to  the 
Chimney  F,  which  gives  a  Draught  to  the  whole, 
and  a  due  Degree  of  Heat  every  where. 

The  Flue  E  is  covered  with  fquare  Tiles,  and 
is  the  upperanoft  of  four  Steps  for  the  ftanding 
of  Pots :  Between  the  Steps  and  the  front  Flues 
BBB  is  a  Walk  about  tnree  Foot  wide,  laid 
with  Sand,  which  preferves  an  Heat  when  the 
Fire  is  opt.  "•  :' 

^The  three  Flues  mai^dd  B  B  B  are  cover'd  with 
fquare  Tiles,  *  fo  difpos'd,  that  a  Bed  of  Sand  *of 
a  Foot  thick  may  lie  upon  them,  into  which 
fomePots  with  tne  moft  tender  Plants  are  to  bp 
fet; ;  and  fuch  a  Sand  Heat  is  accounted  the  moft 
ponfttot  pf  any  other,  and  may  be  regulated  to 
'.  '  ,  any 
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any  Degree  of  Heat,  by  adding  or  taking  away 
of  Sand; 

,Over  the  Fire-place  A  are  three  Pipes  of 
Eafth,  about  three  Inches  each  in  the  Bore, 
which  being  heated,  let  into  the  Confervatory 
an  Air  duly  warm,  and  prevent  the  Damps  and 
Stagnation  of  Air  in  the  Houfe  y  and  near  the 
fame  Fire-place  is  plac'd  an  earthen  Pipe,  which 
conveys  hot  Air  at  Difcretion  into  a  Glafe  Frame 
mark'd  HHHH  by  G,  which  is  the  Front  Wall 
of  the  Confervatory  I  have  been  defcribing : 
This  Front  Wall  is  about  two  Foot  high,  upon 
which  the  great  Glafs  Frames  of  the  Conferva- 
tory are  refted.  This  Wall  mark'd  GG  is  heat- 
ed oy  the  Fire  in  the  Flues,  and  is  contriv'd  fo 
as  to  make  the  Back  of  the  Frames. mark'd  HH, 
communicate  a  gentle  Warmth  to  them. 

Againft.  this  W  all  from  G  to  G  are  to  be 
planted  fomc  of  the  ;  common  May  Cherries, 
which  are  flow  Growers  >  and  though  the  Wall 
may  not  be  in  the  Clear  above  twenty  Inches 
high  from  the  Surface  of  the  Bed,  yet  by  lead- 
ing the  Shoots  of  fuch  Trees  horizontally,  the 
Trees  will  have  full  Room  enough  to  grow  and 
bear  Fruit.  ■  '    • 

Upon  the  Bed,  or  in  the  Frame  mark'd 
HHHH  and  III,  may  be  planted  Tulips,  Nar- 
ciflus,  Jonquils,  Hyacinths ,  and  towards  the 
Front,  which-  is  the  fhalloweft  Part,  Crocus's 
and  Winter  Aconites,  to!  come  in  December.  The 
Bed  HH,  fcfr.  will  bring  its* Flowers  perhaps  a 
Month  fooner  than  that  mark'd  III,  profxrtti- 
onable^.  to  the  Diftance  from  the  Fire-place.  At 
the  End  of' the  Bed  mark'd  II,  &?r.  i$m  .earth- 
en Pipe  to  let  warm  Air  out  of  the  Cionfervato- 
ry  into  the  little  Frame,  in  cafe  of  extraordina- 
ry Froft.    .The  Figures,  i,  z,  3,  are  fo  many 

Steps 
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Steps  covered  with  fbuare  Tiles  without  Flues 
under  them*  for  the  rots  of  lefs  tender  exotick 
Plants  5  fuch  as  Aloes,  and  others,  which  cotge 
from  Places  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  five  Degifeesf 
Latitude :  But  the  Bed  of  Sand  BBB  will  be 
hot  enough  for  Plants  from  twenty  five  Degrees 
Latitude  to  the  Line.  The  Door  Way  is  at  K* 
which  opens  from  another  Houfe  into  the  Con- 
fervatory  *  fo  that  the  Air  which  enters  it  upon 
opening  the  Door  is  never  over  cool,  but  is  toft- 
en'd  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Fire-place.  An 
Houfe  of  this  kind  may  be  divided  by  a  Partiti- 
on of  Glafs }  for  any  thing  lefs  tranfparent  would 
occafion  too  great  a  Shade  in  both  Divifions,  at 
the  very  Seafons  when  the  Sun's  Prefence  is  moft 
neceflary. 

The  XJfe  of  the  Partition  is ,  that  we  may 
give  Air  to  the  Plants  in  one  Divifion,  when  we 

§ive  none  to  the  other  *  for  the  Plants  in  one 
lould  betonly  fuch  as  come  from  Places  of  Nor- 
thern Latitude,  and  the  others  of  South  Lati- 
tude, which  always  have  different  Seafons  of 
Growth,  as  their  natural  Spring  happens  either 
in  this  or  the  other  fide  the  Line  j  and  we  ought 
to  humour  our  Plants,  and  encourage  their  {hoot- 
ing, only  at  fuch  Times  as  it  is  natural  for  them 
to  grow. 

In  fome  Stoves. or  Confervatories,  the  Fire- 
place is  a  kind  of  Oven  cover'd  with  Plates  of 
Caft-Iron,  fo  that  the  Space  of  the  Oven  is  a- 
bout  ten  Foot  in  Length,  and  five  in  Breadth, 
and  the  Flue  leading  troth  it  runs  parallel  with 
the  Back  of  the  Houfe)  and  then  taking  a  Turn 
runs  along  the  Front,  jufb  within  die  Glaflcs, 
ending  in  a  Chimney  that  partes  through  the 
End-wall :  This  Fhie  is  about  fourteen  Inches 
wide,  and  about  eighteen  in  Depth)  and  is  co- 

3  ver'd 
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ver'd  with  Iron  Plates  of  about  two  Foot  in 
Length:  Over  the  whole  is  laid  a  Covering  of 
Sand  of  three  or  four  Inches  thick,  and  upon 
that  a  Pavement  of  fquare  Tiles.  A  Stove  or 
Conservatory  thus  prepared  for  giving  Heat* 
may  be  about  fifty  Foot  in  Length,  ten  Foot 
wifle,  and  ten  Foot  high  in  the  back  Wall  from 
the  Floor,  and  fhould  always  have  a  Door  or 
two  opening  into  (bme  other  Houfe  or  Room 
to  let  in  regulated  or  corrected  Air,  when  the 
Heat  is  too  intenfe  5  for  Air  may  be  too  much 
%  rarified  or  refin'd  by  Heat  for  a  Plant  to  live  in, 
as  it  may  be  for  an  Animal  to  live  in.  For  want 
of  this  Caution,  I  have  known  Plants  have 
chaiig'd  their  healthful  Verdure  for  fa  pale,  fick- 
ly  Colour,  which  has  ended  in  Death  *  and  I 
am ,  perfuaded,  many  a  Man  has  grown  fickly 
for  want  of  a  due  Freedom  of  breathing  a  well 
regulated  Air,  which  I  am  fatisfy'd  may  be  ren- 
dered more  or  lefs  agreeable  to  our  Conftitutions 
by  Art. 

The  Fires  to  be  us'd  in  thefe  Stoves  or  Fur- 
naces are  either  Wood,  Coal,  Turf,  or  Peat. 

The  firft  is  fudden  and  unconflant,  affording 
a  much  hotter  Smoak  than  either  of  the  others* 
and  therefore  is  the  beft  for  warming  the  Walls, 
for  forwarding  of  Grapes  and  other  Fruits,  where 
the  Flues  are  of  great  Length. 

The  Coal  yields  a  more  lading  Heat,  and  af- 
fords a  Smpak  of  a  moderate  Warmth,  and  may 
do  well  enough  to  warm  Flues  of  a  moderate 
Length :  But  Turf  or  Peat,  fuch  as  they  burn 
in  Holland^  gives  us  a  conftant  equal  Heat,  and 
yields  no  perceptible  Smoak  $  it  warms  the  Air 
in  the  Flues,  and  never  difturbs  Plants  >  and 
where  this  is  burnt,  there  muft  always  be  a 
much  larger  Oven  to  gather  a  Fund  of  Heat 

than 
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than  when  we  burn  Wood  of  Coal  \  and  whew 
fiich  Ovens  or  Fire-places  are  large,  and  covered 
with  Iron,  we  may  cover  their  Pavement  or 
floors  with  Sea  Sand,  four,  five  or  fix  Inches 
thick,  to  •regulate  the  Heat,  and  give  an  agree- 
able Dew  to  the  Plants,  in  Imitation  of  what 
they  would  meet  with  Abroad. 

I  would  not  have  $iy  Readers  miftake  this 
Dew,  for  a  Damp  which  often  rifes.in  green 
Houfes  >  that  Damp  proceeds  from  a  moift  ftag- 
nating  Air.  The  Dew  I  fpeak  of  is  a  gentle 
circulative  Air ,  fill'd .  with  vegetative,  Salts  , , 
fuch  as  nouriih  Plants  j  but  the  Damp  deftroys 
thefti..  ,       ' 

I  have  fometimes  thopght,  that  if  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  have  a  Room  built  adjoining  to  a  Glals- 
houfe,  and  to  have  its  Windows  face  the  South, 
that  in  fuch  a  Place. one  might  cultivate  the 
moft  tender  Plants  without  great  Expence*  ,for 
the  continu'd  Fire  in  the  Glafs-houie  might  be 
contrived  to  keep  the  Air  in  the  Room  adjoining 
of  a  conftant  Warmth,  equally  the  fame  Day 
and  Night,  and  might  alfo  be  of  exeellent  Ufe 
in  fome  chymical  Preparations  j  for  the  Glafi- 
houfe  Fire  burns  for  many  Years  without  Inter- 
miflion.  I  offer  this  as  a  Hint  worth  improv- 
ing by  the  Curious,  who  can  have  Opportune 
ties  of  building  a  Laboratory  or  a  Conservatory 
for  raifing  of  Plants,  to  haye  a  Communication 
with  the  Furnace  of  a  Glafs-houfe.  I  foppofe 
by  fuch  Means,  as  well  as  by  the  Stoves  I  have 
.defcrib'd,  we  might  well  enough  ripen  the  Ana- 
nas,  and  raife  Plants  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
.  at  any  Time  in  the  Winter  $  and  the  Bananas f 
Guavas,  and  other  Weft- Indian  Fruit,  as  wdl 
as  the  Mango  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  would,  doubt- 
lefs,  grow. very  well  in  fuch  warm  Places.    The 

late 
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kite  Dutfchefs  of  Beaufort,  whofe  Memory  will 
ever  bp  grateful  to  the  learned  Part  of  the 
World,  had  feveral  Guavas  ripen'd  at  Badmin- 
ton, even  with  lefs  Heat  than  may  be  produced 
in  the  Stoves  I  have  mentioned :  And  I  can  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  it  was  from  her  Grace's  excellent 
Judgment  and  Delight  In  Botanical  Affairs,  that 
we  are  chiefly  oblig'd  for  the  prefent  Splendor, 
Ornament  and  Richneis  of  our  Britijh  Gardens  > 
the  great  Advantages  of  Health  and  Peace  of 
Mind  which  attended  thisJrind  of  Science,  foon 
made  an  Impreflion  upon  the  greateft  and  moil 
learned  Men  in  the  Nation.  1  am  told ,  that 
foon  after  her  Grace  had  fet  the  Example,  it  be- 
came the  Study  of  the  learned  Lord  Capel,  Sir 
William  Temple,  the  late  Bifhop  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Evelin,  whofe  Vigilance  and  Induftry  in  this 
philofophical  Diverfion  brought  Gardening  to 
10  great  a  Perfe&ion, .  that  it  afterwards  became 
not  only  a  general  Entertainment,  but  a  tmblick 
Benefit.  So  much  has  the  Study  of  this  Art 
encreas'd  fince  the  Revolution,  about  which  time 
thefe  great  Perfonages  began  it,  that,  as  I  am 
informed,  there  were  then  only  ten  tfcoufand  A- 
cres  of  Ground  employed  in  Gardens  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  London  Markets,  and  now  there  are 
computed  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thbufand 
Acres  cultivated  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 
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Chap.    II. 

An  Account  of  the  Ananas,  or  Weft-Incfi- 
an  Pine- Apple,  as  it  now  fiourijhes  in 
Sir  Matthew  Decker'x  Garden*  at  Rich- 
mond in  Surrey,  under  the  Care  and  Ma- 
nagement of  his  ingenious  Gardiner  Mr. 
Henry  Telende. 
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HE  Plant  I  am  going  to.  treat  of  is 
call'd  the  Pine-Apple^  from  the  Re- 
femblance  the  Shape  of  its  Fruit  heart 
to  the  Cones  or  Apples  of  the  Pine« 
>ut  in  nothing  elfe  but  the  Shape  of  the 
Fruit  is  the  Pine-Tree  and  the  Ananas  alike : 
The  Cones  or  Apples  of  the  Pine^Tree  Race, 
foch  as  Firs9  Cedars^  and  even  one  may  mention 
among  thetti  the  Cyprefs,  appear  knotted  or 
knob'd,  like  the  Fruit  of  the  Mulberry,  but 
are  much  lfcreer,  as  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Ananas. 
The  Cones  1 fpeak-  of  are  of  a  woody  Subftance^ 
whether  on  the  Pinesy  Pineafiers^  Firs,  Cedars^ 
or  Cyprefs  5  but  the  Fruit  of  the  Ananas  is  foft, 
tender  and  delicate,  and  excels  all  the  Fruits  in 
the  World  in  Flavour  and  Richnefs  of  Tafte. 
The  Cones  of  Pines  and  Firsj  we  muft  obferve, 
are  of  different  Shapes  -,  fome  painted  at  the  Top 
of  a  conick  Figure,  as  the  Apples  or  Cones  of 
the  Scots  Fir  5  others  of  equal  Bignefs  at  Top 
and  Bottom,  like  the  Cones  of  the'  Cedar  of 
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Lib  anon  \  and  as  thefeT^ones  vaiy  in  their  Shape, 
fo  do  we  find  the  Fruit  of  the  Ananas  has  dif- 
ferent Figures.  I  find  /ome  of  the  Ananas  with 
Fruit  almoft  pointed  on  the  Top,  fbme  broader 
on  the  Top  5  in  a  Word,  the  Figures  or  Forms 
of  the  Ananas  Fruit  are  as  various  as  the  Apples 
or  Cones  of  the  Fir  or  Pine  Tribes  3  whicn  I 
have  often  obferv'd  in  thofe  Fruit  of  the  Anams 
which  have  been  brought  us  as  Rarities  from  the 
Weft-Indies. 

But  as  the  Pines  and  Firs  make  large  Trees, 
£0  on  the  other  hand  our  Pine- Apple  is  an  her- 
baceous Plant,  perennial,  and  bearing  Leaves  in 
the  Manner  and  Form  of  an  Aloe ,  they  are  in* 
deed  lefs  juicy  or  fucculent  than  thofe  of  the 
Aloe  Succotrina*)  but  for  the  moft  part  faw'd  on 
the  Edges  like  it:  Some  kinds  of  our  Pine- Ap- 
ples have  Leaves  above  two  Fpot  long,  which 
jrow  more  upright,  others  curl  their  Leaves 
>ackwards  %  and  again,  others  are  fhort  and  {len- 
der. In  the  Amfterdam  Gardens,  I  have  obferv'd 
about  eight  or  ten  forts  which  one  might  well 
enough  diftinguifh  by  the  Diverfity  of  their 
Leaves,  but  the  Directors  there  had  not  the  Art 
of  ihewing  us  their  Diverfity  of  Fruit.  One 
Fruit  I  confcfs  I  have  fecn  there,  but  it  was  not 
larger  than  a  common  Newington  Peach,  and 
even  that  was  efteem'd  a  great  Rarity. 

From  the  Enquiry  I  made  there,  I  found  that 
fome  of  the  Plants  were  brought  thither  from 
the  Dutch  Fa&ories  in  the  Eaft- Indies ,  but  the 
greateft  Number  of  forts  came  from  Surinam 
and  CurafaUj  belonging  to  the  fame  Nation  in 
the  We  ft- Indies,  from  both  which  Places  their 
whole  Store  of  Ananas  amounted  five  Years  ago 
to  about  two  hundred  Plants,  which  by  the 
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Skill  of  the  Gardiner  were  in  better  Health  thin 
any  I  had  ever  feen  in  England^  or  any  other 
Part  of  Europe;  but  the  Art  of  bringing  them 
to  Fruit  was  n6t  yet  underftood. 

But  Mr.  Le  Cour  of  Leyden^  a  Gentleman  of 
extraordinary  Skill  in  the  Affair  of  Gardening, 
was  Hot  difcourag'd  by  the  ill  Succefs  which  we 
had  all  met  with  in  the  Education  of  this  Plant  j 
he  refolv'd  to  fparc  no  Pains  or  Expence  to  bring 
this  delicious  Fruit  to  Perfe£fcion,  if  poflible,  and 
render  it  familiar  to  this  Quarter  of  the  Earth  j 
he  built  Stoves  of  diverfe  kinds,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, to  a  great  Number,  before  he  met  with  one 
that  would  arifwer  his  Defign,  and  at  length  had 
the  Happinefs  of1  producing  and  ripening  feveral 
hundred  Fruit  in  a  Year,    and  encreafing  the 
Plants  to  that  Degree,  that  his  Gardiner  told 
me,  he  often  bury'd  or  flung  away  fome  hun- 
dreds of  them.    By  this  Gentleman's  Curiofity 
and  generous  Difpofition,  the  excellent  Flavour 
aftd  rich  Qualities  of  this  Fruit  became  known 
to  moft  of  the  great  Perfonages  in  and  about  his 
Nation :   For,  though  every  Year  the  Traders 
to  thofc  Countries,  where  this  Fruit  is  natural, 
bring  home  the  Pineapples  growing  to  be  ri- 
pen'd  here,  yet  that  Fruit  has  not  the  high  Fla- 
vour which  is  found  in  thofe  which  are  cut  full 
ripe  in  the  Place  of  their  Education.     I  hayc 
fecn  fothe  Fruit  of  Mr.  Le  Cour%  which  were 
about  four  Inches  long,  and  for  exceeded  that 
which  I  obferv'd  in  the  Amfterdam  Garden  for 
Subftance*   and  we  are  beholden  to  this  Gen- 
tleman for  fending  Plants  to  England r,  which 
now  produce  much  larger  Fruit  than,    as  I 
am  told,  he  has  yet  had  in  his  own  Garden. 

It 
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It  is  not  long  fince  I  was  Eye-witnefs  to  fc- 
veral  fruited  Pirn-Apples  at  Sir  Mattbpw  Deck- 
er's at  Richmond^  about  forty  in  Number,  fomc 
ripening,  and  others  in  a  promifing  Condition  > 
the  leaft  of  which  Fruit  was  above  four  Inches 
long,  and  fame  were  as  lame  as  ?iny  I  have  Teen 
brought  from  the  Wejl-Jndies.  I  meaiur'd  one 
nearfeveq  Inches  long  in  pure  Fruit,  anclnear 
thirteen  Inches  about  -,  it  was  withia  two  or 
three  Days  of  being  ripe,  and  was  then  yellow. 
on  the  outfide,  not  unlike  the  Colour  of  Orpe- 
ment.  .  Among  thefe  curious  Plants,  I  obferv'd 
ibrne  Fruit  which  tended  to  Ripeneis,  that  were 
more  inclining  to  a  purple  Colour  *  and  fqme 
Plants  which  were  not  yet  fet  for  Fruit  were 
very  remarkable  in  their  Leaves,  by  being  ftrip- 
ed  with  red ;  but  every  fort  I  found  were  equal- 
ly vigorous  by  the  feme  Way  of  Management, 
and,  in  my  Opinion,  would  nave  all  been  fruit- 
ful at  one  Time,  if  they  had  been  of  the  fame, 
Age  or  Growth.  '   .  - 

.  But  not  to  dwell  too  long .  upon  the  Hiftory 
of  their  coming  among  us,  I  proceed  50  give 
an  Account  of  the -Method,  now  pra&is'd  at  Sir  r 
Matthew  Decker's  at  Richmond^  for  the  Produc- . 
tion  of  this  excellent  Fruit,  which  .Mr.  Henry 
Telendey  his  judicious  Gardffier,  has  rendered  fo 
eafy  and  intelligible,  that  I  hope  to  fee  the  Ana- 
nas flourifh  for  the  future  in  many  of  our  En- 
glijh  Gardens,  to  the  Honour  of  the  Artift,  and 
the  Satisfaction  and  Pleafure  of  thofe  who  can 
afford  to  eat  them. 

Mr.  Teknde's  Account  of  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Plant  from  the'firft  flipping  or  planting  the 
Crown  of  the  Fruit  to  the  ripening  Fruit,  upoq 
thofe  Suckers  or  PUn$s,  is  as  follows. 
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In  July  and  Augujf  we  arc  to  take  off  the 
Suckers,  or  young  Shoots  ^yhich  fprout  from  a- 
bout  the  Root  of  the  large  Plants*  and  it  is  then 
neceflary  to  prune  off  the  wounded  Part!  at  the 
Root  End  of  the  Suckers,  till  we  tnafe  them 
fmooth,  and  can  perceive  little  Spots,  which 
fhew  us  the  Rudhiients  of  the  Roots.  Thefe 
young  Plants  fo  prepared,  muft  be  planted  firigty 
in  fuch  Pots  as  are  commonly  iis'd  for  Auriculas^ 
which  are  about  fix  Inches  in  Diameter  on  the 
Top,  and  fomewhat  more  than  four  Inches  wide 
at  the  Bottom )  in  the  planting  thefe,  as  well  a& 
the  Crowns,  we  muft  ptefi  the  Earth  very  elofe 
and  hard  about  them. 

The  Earth  moft  proper  for  thein,  as  I  am  in* 
form'd,  muft  be  very  finely  fifted,  and  rather 
light  than  ftiff,  fiich  as  a  fandy  Loam,  of  a  black 
fort  5  but  if  it  is  a  mixt  Soil,  it  fhould  be  thfee 
or  four  Years  old  to  be  well  incorporated. 
fc  This  Time  of  Planting,  and  the  Degree  of 
Heat  which  Mr.  fcUndt  gives  them,  makes  them 
ftrike  Root  in  a  flidrt  Time  -y  and  from  What  I 
can  le&rn,  feme  of  the  lame  Plants  will  ptepare 
for  Fniit  the  Spring  following,    efpecially  the 
Crowns  of  the  Fruit,  as  in  She  Figure  at  A. 
The  Time  of  their  Bloflbm  at  Richmond^  is  com- 
mortly  about  April^  when  their  Fruit  appears  a- 
bout  the  Bignefs  of  a  rfenhis*Ball  *  but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  Degree  of  Heat:  The  Flowers 
then  fhew  thcihfelves  fingle  on  each  Knot  or 
Knob  of  the  Fruit,  about  ten  Parts  in  twelve 
of  an  Inch  in  Length,  of  a  blue  Colour  $  but* 
it  fe  obfervable,  that  thbfc  which  produce  Fruit 
of  the  red  kind,  bear  Flowers  of  a  deeper  blue 
than  thftfe  of  the  ydflow  fort  j  whfeli  kind  the 
Figure  reprelents.    Here  it  is  o&fefvable,  that 
from  the  firft  Appeajcance  of  the  Fruit  among 
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the  Leaves,  to  the  Time  of  its  bringing  the 
Flowers,  is  about  three  Weeks  *  and  then  the 
Blofloms  brain  to  open  on  the  lower  Ring-  of 
Knots  or  Knobs  of  the  young  Fruit,  and  grar 
dually  *flower  to  the  Top  of  it  in  about  eight 
Days  Time  *  but  this  Time  <pf  flowering  is  in 

1>roportion  to  the  bignefe  of  the  Fruit.  As  it  is 
onger  or  fhortei*,  its  Number  of  Circles  or 
Knots  will  be  more  or  lefc*  for  as  the  Fruit  is 
longer,  theCiccks  of  Knobs  are  in  greater  Nunu- 
ber  $  and  as  all  Flowers  have  a  certain  Length 
of  Tinje  to  bloflbm  before  they  fade,  fo,  confer 
jjucntly,  thofe  Fruit  which  ha.ve  the  largeft  Share 
of  Circles,  muft  hold  longer  in  Bloflbm  than  the 
finall  ones. 

Mr.  feiende  reckons  about  five  Months  from 
the  firft  Appearance  of  tie  Fruit  to  the  Time 
of  its  full  ripening;  and  dbfenres,  that  when  it 
tends  tor  Maturity,  it  firft  changes  from  green 
to  a  gay  x>r  whitifh  Colour,  ana  in  about  nine 
Days  more  it  is  fit  to  cut,  having  then  gain'd 
its  ftdl  Colour  and  Flavour :  But  I  Tuppofe  it 
will  not  ripep  in  Winter  fo  guickly  from  the 
Bloflbm,  as  it  docs  with  him,wno  has  for  a  Year 
or  two  lipen'd  them  in  the  hatteft  Months.  He 
tells  me,  thitUo  judge  rightly  of  the  Ripenef* 
of  the  Fruit,  he  firft  examines  whether  it  is  of 
the  yeHow  or  the  red  fort,  .and  if  it  is  of  a  ftrfi 
Colour  j  aMb  bcobfervcs,  that  when  either  fort 
changes  towards  brown,  it  is  paft  its  Excellence^ 
or  is  aver  ripe)  but  if  it  is  in  full  Perfection, 
wc  may  prefs  in  the  Knots  or  Knobs  of  the 
Fruit  gently  with  the  Finger  and  Thumb,  and 
they  will  return  again:  The  yellow  or  red  fort 
muft  be  bright  in  Colour  to  begood, 
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When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the  next  Thing  to 
be  confider'd  is,  how  to  bring  it  upon  thp  Ta* 
ble,  and  manage  it  there  >  for  this  Fruit  is  of 
that  Nature^  that  if  it  is  not  skilfully  prepared 
after  it  is  gathered,  it  iofes  half  its  Beauties. 
.    It  is  commonly  cut  from  the  Plant  with  along  , 
Stalk*  fo  that  it  may  be  fet  upright  in  a  Tube 
of  Glafs,  to  crown  the  Top  of  a  Pyramid  of 
Fruit  *  and  whofoevcr  once  taftes  of  it,  will 
undoubtedly  allow,  that  it  deferves  a  Place  above 
all  other  Fruits,,  as  well  for  its  beautiful  Appear- 
ance, as  for  its  delicious  Flavour,  which  partakes 
of  every  Thing  that  can  be  found  agreeable  in 
all  kinds  of  Fruit. ..  . 

'  To  prepare  it  for  eating,  hold  the  Fruit  B  in 
one  Hand,  while  with  the  other  you  twift  off 
the  Crown  of  Leaves  at  the  Top,  which  fhould 
be  .prcfently.  return'd  to  the  Gardiner,  G>  be 
clear'd  of  the  Pulp  which .  adheres  to  it,  and 
planted  for  Increate*  When  the.  Crown  of 
Leaves,  is  off,  begih  at  the  Top  to  pare  off  the 
Rind  of  the  Fruit ;  which  muft  be  fo  done,  that 
none  .of  the  outfide  Hu£ks  remain,  which  would 
be  very  troublefome  in  eating.  ,  When  this  is 
done,  cut  it  in  Slices  crofsways,to  be  laid  fingly 
upon  a  Plate  $  for  if  they  are  kid  upon  one  an? 
other,  it  is  hard  to  feparate  them,  the  Fruit  be* 
ing  of  a  gummy.  Nature,  flicking;  like  Honey: 
Thus  it  is  ready  for  caring  without  any  Addition 
pf  Sugar,  Wine,  &c.  to  help  its  Flavour. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  mentioned,  is  Mr.  7e- 
lenders  Method  of  making  the  hot  Bed  of  Tan- 
ner's Bark,  for  the  Education  and  JRif>eninff  this 
Fruit  in  the  more  gentle,  Seafons  jof  the 'Year  > 
and  this  I  fliall  fet  down  exa&ly  agreeable  to  his 
prefent  Practice,  which  may  ferve  as  the  Stand- 
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ard  and  Pattern  to  all  the  reft  >  for  whatever  In- 
vention comes  into  the  World  fo  perfeft  as  this 
has  done,  I  think  ftiould  not  be  vary 'd  in  any 
•  Thing,  left  we  fpbil  it,  as  too  many  have  done 
already,  bjr  endeavouring  to  mend  good  Things. 

FirJl,His  Frame <is  made  of  whole  Deal,clofe- 
ly  jointed,  after  the  manner  of  an  hot  Bed  Frame, 
but  its  Proportion  is  different.  - 

The  Length  of  this  Frame  is  eleven  Foot,  di- 
vided etiually  into  four  Lights  or  Pannels  of 
cleaF.Xrlafs,  in  Panes  of  a  moderate  Size*  the 
.^Videnefs  of  the  Fhune  is  feven  Foot  and  half  $ 
the  Back  is  thr<?e  Foot  high,  and  the  Front  a- 
bout  ten  Inches.  ■-.'"• 

Tl*e  Place  or  Pit  for  the  hot  Bed  is  fomewhat 
more  than  five  Foot  deep  in  the  Ground,  made 
proportionable  to  the  Length  and  Breadth  of 
the  Frame  i  the  Sides  of  this  Pit  are  lin'd  with 
Brick-work,  and  the  Bottom  cover'd  with  Peb- 
bles or  Rubble  Stones.  This  being  prepared,  he 
provides,  about  the  middle  of  February ^  as  much 
hot  Dung  or  Horfe-Litter  for  the  Foundation 
of  this  Bed  as  will  raife  it  from  the  Pebbles  a- 
iiput  a  Foot  high,  and  then  lays  on  the  Tanners 
Bark  as  equally  as  poflible,  till  the  Cafe  of  Brick- 
work is  nird,  bearing  down  the  Tan  gently 
with  a  Prong,  or  preffing  it  down  eafily  with  a 
Board ;  for  if  it  was  to  be  trod,  or  oeat  too 
hani,  the  Tan  would  not  heat  in  three  Months. 
A  Bed  of  this  kind,  he  tells  me,  will  take  up 
ihfee  hundred  Bufhels  of  Tan,  or  TantiersBark  $ 
and  if  it  be  well  made,  will  heat  in  about  fif- 
teen Days,  provided  the  Frame  and  Glafles  am 
fet  over  it  $  but  if  it  remains  uncover'd,  it  will 
not  come  to  its  Heat  in  lefi  than  fix  Weeks 
Time.  .  .  1 
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When  the  Bed  breather*  right  Heat,  which 
we  ajre  to  judge  of  by  a  Thermometer,  (as  \ 
fliall  mention  by  and  by)  we  bong  the  Plants 
from  the  Stove  to  it,  either  to  have  their  Potts 
quite  plung'd  into  the  Bark  or  Tans  or  if  upon 
opening  the  Holes  for  them,  we  Bod  the  Bark 
too  hot,  then  fet  them  in  only  half  Way,  lay- 
ing a  few  Pebbles  under  the  Bottom  of  each 
Pot,  that  the  Water  may  pafe  frcehr  through 
them.  We  are  alfo  to  ta*e  Care  tW  wc  do 
not  remove  the  Plants  from  ttie  Stove  to  the 
Bed,  in  Froft  or  Snow,  for  fear  of  injuring 
-them :  And  we  muft  as  caiefolly  examine  our 
Bed  from  Time  to  Time,  whether  the  Ba*i 
grows  mouldy,tn«fty,ordry, wjbieh  it  will  often 
do  in  the  Summer;  we  muft, in  &C&  Cafe, water 
it,  to  recover  &s  Heat, 

The  utnanas  is  no  great  Lover  of  Water  *  a 
very  moderate  Proportion  oifly  muft  be  «ven  at 
the  Time  it  docs  not  grow  or  ihoot  *  but  fre- 
quent and  gentle  Refreioings  are  neceflary  when 
the  Plant  Houriihes,  and  especially  during  the 
Time  of  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit. 

A  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  prepared  andmanag'd 
according  to  tbefe  Directions,  will  maintain  a 
conftant  Degree  of  Hcaf,  fufficicnt  to  givethde 
Plants  the  utmoft  Vigour  they  require,  from  a- 
bout  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  QSokr 
.following  5  and  then  the  Phots  muft  be  again 
remov'd  into  the  Stove  or  Confervatory. 

During  the  Time  the  Plants  ate  in  this  Bed, 
we  are  eonftantiy  to  keep  them  cover'd  with 
the  Glafles,  unkfs  at  Times  of  Waterings  or 
fiich  neccflary  Works  as  are  unavoidable.  In 
theexceffive  Heats,  indeed,  the  Glafles  are  t iked 
up  at  the  Back  of  the  Frame  5  and  at  fuch  Times 

when 
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Vhen  the  Evenings  ate  cqoI,  the  Bed  muft  be 
carefully  cover'd  with  fobftantial  Matttefles  of 
Straw.  A  Bed  of  this  kind  (Inks  about  a  Foot, 
fy&a  the  Time  of  making  it  to  the  end  of  Sum-* 
tier*  which  happens  to  be  very  convenient  in 
(his  Affair,  or  elie  the  Plants  would  grow  too 
tall  for  the  Frame*  before  the  Time  of  houfing 
them,  .  ,  . 

The  Water  (Mr.  THmdi  obferves)  which  is  ne* 
ceflary  to  reftefli  or  water  thefe  Plants,  Should  be 
kept  in  &  Place  where  die  Heat  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  hot  Bed  >  dr.  when  they  are  in  the  Stove, 
he  would  have  the  Water  fet  in  the  lame  Place, 
that  they  may  n6t  fed  the  leaft  Check  by  re- 
ceiving Water,  which  is  colder  than  die  Air 
they  breathe. 

Thus  we  are,  by  the  foregoing  Remarks,  m- 
fttu&ed  in  the  Method  of  preserving  and  for- 
warding the  Pine-jtppk$>  from  the  middle  of 
FtPwary  to  the  end  of  OStvber-,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  we  may  judge  how  ufefal  fuch  a  Method 
of  Culture  would  be  to,  all  fuch  Planes  as  are 
Natives  of  Climate*  as  hot  as  Jimbita,  the  C#* 
ribbee-IjfandS)  and  two  or  three  Degrees  more 
South.  The  Guavay  which  comes  from  thence, 
a  Fruit  of  delicate  Flavour,  will  ripen  here  as 
well  is  the  Pine-Jppk%  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
in  Rieafon,  but  the  BanamSy  Plant aim ,  and  e» 
ven  the  Mang^  would  pxo(per  as  well  with*  us, 
fihcc  the  ingenious  Perion  who  has  brought  tire 
Pine- Apples  to  the  fame  Perfection  in  England 
that  they  attain  to  in  their  own  Country,  has 
pointed  to  us  in  a  Thermometer,  the  juft  De- 
gree t>f  Heat  he  cooftandy  gave  them;  which 
Heat  ii  then  furdly  agreeable  to  that  of  the 
Country  they  came  npm»  hf  otherwise  they 
.   -  .    .  could 
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could  not  appear  under  his  Care  with  fo  good 
an  Afpe£t  as  they  now  do,  even  as  lame,  as  fair, 
and  as  well  tailed,  as  thofe  in  the  TVefi- Indies. 
-  The  Stove  I  intention  in  thefe  Papers,  with 
the  Iron  Plates  over  the  Flues,  is  of  that  fort  he 
ufes  5  but  for  the  greater  Warmth,  his  is  covered 
thick  with  Thatch  on  the  Roof,  and  the  Glafles 
well  guarded  with  Shutters  *  and  that  the  Fire 
under  it  may  be  conftant,  he  burns  only  fuch 
Turf  as  is  commonly  us'd  in  Holland,  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Le  Coot's  Method,  whofe  great  Skill  firft 
brought  thefe  Plants  to  be  admir'd  in  the  Euro* 
pean  Gardens.  / 

But  as  I  obferv'd  before,  that  the  Degree  of 
Heat  neceflary  for  this  Find,  was  pointed  out 
to  us  by  a  Thermometer  >  fo  the  fame  Degree  of 
Heat  mud;  be  as  well  obferv'd  in  the  hot  Bed  as 
in  the  Stove  or  Conservatory  5  ^q  find  by  the 
Confequence,  that  it  agrees  with  that  or  the 
Country  where  the  Pineapples  grow  naturally: 
.And  by  the  fame  Thermometer  we  find,  that 
the  Heat  of  the  Stoves  and  hot  Beds  may  be 
rais'd  much  higher,  even  to  be  eaual  to  the  Heat 
under  the  Line  or  Eouator  *  fo  tnat  there  is  not 
any  Plant  upon  Earth  which  may  hot  be  made 
to  grow  in  Britain  by  fiich  Helps.  The  Spice 
Trees  or  Plants  of  the  hotteft  Climes,  whether 
the  Nutmeg  Tree,  the  Cinnamon  Tree,  the  fever 
ral  forts  of  Clave  Trees,  the  Ptpper  or  the  Ginger, 
will  certainly  p'rofoer  in  fiich  Stoves,  if  we  give 
them  their  exad  Share  6f  Heat. 

The  "Thermometer  ussd  by  Mr.  Teknde,  has  a 
Tube 'about  twenty  four  Inches  long,  and  the 
Diameter  of  it  about  one  eighth  Part  of  an 
Inch  >  in  which  he  has  remark'd,  when  the  Spi- 
rit rifes  to  fifteen  Inches?  the  Air  is  jcoU  for.  his 
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Plants  y  at  fixteen  Inches  and  half,  temperate ;  at 
eighteen  Inches,  warm  Air,  which  is  his  Stand- 
ard for  Pine- Apple  Heat  5  at  twenty  Inches  he 
marks  hot  Air  \  and  one  and  twenty  Inches  and 
♦  half,  fultry :  But  thefc  Degrees  are  differently 
mark'd  from  the  fame  Denominations  in  our 
common  Engtijb  Thermometers ,  his  temperate  is 
about  our  warm  Airs  his  warm  Air,  our  hot 
Air;  and  his  hot  Air  is  about  the  fame  with  our 
lultry. 

I  think  there  cannot  be  any  Inftrument  more 
ufeful  to  Gardiners,  who  have  the  Management 
of  Stoves  or  hot  Beds,  than  'thermometers,  re- 

filiated  according  to  thefe  Obfervations*  and  I 
ave  therefore  dire&ed  fome  to  be  made  for  hot 
Beds  as  well  as  Stoves,  by  which  we  may  at 
once  be  apprized  of  the  Degree  of  Heat  under 
the  Line,  and  of  the  feveral  Degrees  diftindtly 
mark'd  for  the  natural  Plants  of  every  Climate, 
from  the  Line  to  the  fifty  fccond  Degtee  of  La- 
titude. 

In  thefe  thermometers  I  fhall  mark  the  Names 
likewife  of  the  principal  Places,  with  their  De- 
grees of  Latitude  and  Summer  Heat,  whether 
they  lie  North  or  South  of  the  Line,  and  alio 
the  different  Times  of  Spring  in  the  feveral 
Countries  I  {hall  mention,  that  fo  every  Gardi- 
ner may  underfland  when  it  is  proper  to  apply 
his  Heat  in  full  Force,  and  what  Degree  of  Heat 
he  ought  to  ufe  for  the  Welfare  of  any  Plant  he 
receives  from  any  Part  of  the  World :  Thefe  In- 
ftruments  may  be  had  of  Mr.  John  Fowler ',  Ma- 
thematical Inftrument  maker,  in  Swithin's- Alley , 
near  the  Royal-Exchange. 
..  But  becaufe  every  one  of  my  Readers  may 
not,  perhaps,  rightly  undcrftand  the  meaning  o£ 
Thermometer  or  Thermo/cope,  I  (hall  here  explain  * 

it: 
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it :  The  thermometer  is  an  Inftrument  common- 
ly made  of  Glafs,  filTd  with  tinged  Spirit  of 
Wine,  or  fame  other  proper  Liquor,  defign'd 
to  meafiire  the  Degree  of  Heat  or  Cold  of  any 
particular  Place,  or  at  the  fame  Place  at  different 
Times  and  Seafons. 

At  the  Bottom  of  this  Inftrument  is  a  pretty 
large  Bill  of  G&fc,  filJM  with  tinged  Liquor) 
out  of  which  rifcs  a  Stem  or  Tube  about  three 
or  four  Foot  perpendicular :  To  adjuft  the  De- 
grees 6(  whicn,  the  Ball  may  be  placed  in  Wa- 
ter which  is  iuft  beginning  to  freeze,  qa&  thea 
noting  the  Height  of  the  Sjnrit  in  the  Stem, 
make  any  particular  Mark  againft  it,  O  for  Ex- 
ample j  and  graduate  it;  afterwards  up  and  down 
for  neat  arid  Cold :  This  is  us'd  with  us,  and 
fhews  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Heat  or  Cold  in 
our  Climate.  But  betides  this  Inftrument^  it  is 
nccfcflary  our  Husbandmen  and  Gardiners  mould 
be  acquainted  with  fome  others,  which  will  in- 
form them  of  the  Approach  of  wet  or  dry 
Weather,  that  their  Aflairs  in  the  Fields  and 
Gardens  may  be  dire&ed  with  fome  Certainty* 
Tbcfirftis 

The  Barometer  or  Barofiefe^  an  Inftrument  for 
eftimating  the  minute  Variations  of  the  Weight 
dr  Preflurc  of  the  incumbent  Air  *  it  is  a  long 
Tube  of  Glafs  hermetically  feaFd  at  one  End, 
and  being  fiU'd  with  Quick-filver,  is  inverted  fo 
as  to  have  the  open  End  of  it  immers'd  or  dip?d 
in  ftagnant  Quick-filver,  contained  in  a  larger 
Glafs  under  it  j  which  larger  Glafs  is  expos'd  to 
the  Preflure  of  the  outward  Air  (after  fuch  Im- 
merfion)  the  Quick-filver  in  the  Tube  being 
fuffer'd  to  run  as  much  as  it  will  into  the  ftag- 
nant Quick-filvei^  in  which  that  Mouth  or  o- 
pen  End  is  immers'd,  there  is  wont  to  remain  a 
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Quantity  of  Quick-filver  fufpended  in  the  Tube, 
about  twenty  eight,  twenty  nine,  or  thirty  Inches 
high,  meafuring  from  the  Surface  of  the  flagrant 
Quick-filver  perpendicularly  >  but  more  or  lefs 
within  fach  Limits,  according  as  the  Weight  or 
Prefllireof  the  Air,  incumbent  on  the  external 
ftagnant  Quick*filver  -expos'd  to'  it  is  more  or 
lefe,  leaving  the  upper  Pajt  of  the  Tube  void, 
or  at  leaft  empty  or  common  Air. 

♦The  next  is  the  ty&tfcvp*  or  HygrmeteT)  an 
Inftmment  contriv'd  to  fhew  the  Moifture  or 
Dry  nefc  of  the  Air,  according  as  it  abounds  with 
moift  or  dry  Vapours,  and  to  meafure  and  efti- 
mate  the  Quantity  of  fuch  Moifture  or  Drynets. 
Of  this  and  of  the  foregoing  fort  there  are  ma- 
ny Varieties,  wbieh  I  mall  mention  and  explain 
more  fully  hereafter,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Husbandry  and  Gardening  >  but  I  cannot  con* 
elude  this  Chapter,  without  obferving,  that  if 
the  Method  of  cultivating  this  Fruit  or  any 
pthers  that  are  famous  in  the  Eafi  or  Weft-Indies 
was  rightly  undcrftood,  we  might  be  fupplied 
with  them  in  every  Month  ofthe  Year  $  the 
Guava  has  been  brought  to  Ripenefs  at  drifts 
maS)  by  the  Directions  of  the  late  excellent 
Dutchefs  of  Beaufort. 

What  remains  yet  to  be  explained  of  Fig.  V. 
is,  that  C  reprefents  the  Bloflbm  of  the  Ananas 
in  its  full  Proportion  upon  the  Knot  which  it 
grows  upon,  as  it  appears  at  the  Time  of  Flow- 
erjrng. 

D  is  one'of  the  Knots  of  the  Fruit  in  its  full 
Bignefs,  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe  and  has  been  well 
managed.  K 

Chap/ 
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Chap-     III. 

Obfervations  on  the  Management  of  the 
Ananas  or  Tine- Apple,  Jince  Mr.  Te- 
lendeV  Method  was  fuolijb'd,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  Growth  of  the  fen* 
Jttive  Tlant,  humble  Tlant,  and  others, 
from  the  warmer  Tarts  of  the  Weft- 
Indies. 


INCE  I  publi&'d  Mr.  telende's  Ac- 
count of  managing  the  Pine-Apples^ 
I  find  that  his  extraordinary  Succ?fc 
has  encourag'd  a  great  many  tp  under-, 
take  the  Culture  of  that  delicious  Fruit  ->  and 
though  the  Stoves  which  have  been  built  by  fe- 
veral  Gentlemen  fpr  that  Purppfe,  vary  in  tome 
little  Matters  from  the  Stove  at  Sir  Matthew 
Decker's  at  Richmond/  Yet  I  do  not  find  any  of 
them  that  have  been  try'd,  but  what  produce 
fome  extraordinary  Efieo:  or  other,  which  leads 
us  more  into  the  Knowledge  of  the  Humour  of 
that  curious  Plant,  as  well  as  others  which  arc 
Natives  of  the  fame  "Climate. 

The  new  Frame  at  the  Phyfick  Garden  at 
Chelfea,  wherein  only  the  Ufe  of  the  Tanrters 
Bark  has  been  try'd  this  Summer  171 3,  by  Mr. 
Miller ,the  curious  Gardiner  there,  is  an  Inftance, 
that  it  is  not  impoflible  to  bring  Plants  of  the 
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Latitude  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Degrees  to  the 
utmoft  Perfection.  About  the  oeginning  of  Au- 
guft)  I  obferv'd  the  fenikive  ^Plants  there  about 
feveri  Foot  high  in .  Blofibip,,  and  the  humble 
Plants  were  then  preparing  to  put  forth  their 
Flowers.    Th^  Hants  call'd  the  Flower  Fence, 
fo  much  cfteem'd  in  Jamaica  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  Blofibms,  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  Coun- 
try, are  {aid  to  be  in  greater  Strength  than  they 
were  obferv'd  in  Jamaica^  confidering  the  Time 
of  their  Growth  from  Seed*  which  were  put 
in  the  Ground  the  Spring  of  the  fame  Year*  fo 
that  now  I  hope  my  former  Conjectures  and 
Defigns  will  be  rewarded,  in  feeing  all  the  moil 
excellent  of  the  Indian  Fruits  brought  to  Per* 
fe&ion  in  England -y  for  where  fuch  is  the  Sue* 
cefs  of  a  Frame  defign'd  for  Summer  life,  I  have 
no  Room  to  defpair. 

But  as  for  the  Pine-Apples,  which  I  defign 
more  particularly  to  treat  of  in  this  PlacJe  j  we 
have  Inftances  of  their  being  brought  to  extra* 
ordinary  Perfe&ion  at  the  Garden  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Spencer  Comfton^  Efq>  Speaker  of  ' 
the .  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  Chipwick  -,  and  at 
that  curious  Gentleman's,  Mr.  John  JVarner**  at 
Rotherbith^  whom  I  had  formerly  Occafion  to 
mention  on  Account  of  his  excellent  Vineyard* 
There  are  fevcral  Stoves  now  built  by  curious 
Gentlemen  on  this  Account*  but  as  they  have 
not  yet  been  prov'd,  I  fhail  forbear  to  mention 
them  particularly,  only  to  take  Notice,  that 
that  which  was  cre&ed  this  Summer  in  the  Gar* 
dens  of  William  Parker ■,  Efq*  near  Croydw  in 
Surrey^  commands  the  Admiration  of  all   the 
Judges  that  have  feen  it,  for  juft  Architecture 
and  good  Contrivance  j  the  Defign  of  it,befide$ 
Vol.  II.  U  the 
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the  kecpinjg  of  tender  Plants  during  the  Rigour 
of  our  Winters,  and  the  reftoring  of  lick  Plants* 
which  is  common  to  moft  Stoves,  is  likewife  to. 
ripen  fomc  Fruits  which  have  been  ripen'd  in 
other  Stoves  here,  as  well  as  in  Holland^  and  to 
make  new  Experiments  on  others  that  have  not 
been  try'd  •,  it  is  -therefore  endeavoured  to  make 
this  Stove  capable  of  being  heated  differently  in 
different  Parts  of  it,  in  order  to  imitate  in  tome 
fort  different  Climates,  which  may  be  regulated 
according  to  different  Heights  of  the  Thermo- 
meter :  For  thefe  Purpofes  it  is  fo  contrived,  that 
in  the  Summer  Time  it  may  be  ufeful  by  Means 
of  Tanners  Bark  only,  and  in  the  Winter,  both 
Tanners  J$ark  and  Fire  may  be  us'd  together,  or 
Fire  alone. 

I  obferve  in  a  Stove  which  Mr.  Fait child  has 
built  this  Year  in  his  Garden  at  Ho x ton  for  Pine- 
Apples,  and  the  moft  tender  Plants  $  that  he  has 
rais'd  his  Fire  Flues  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Floor  of  the  Stove,  which  carries  very  good 
Reafon  along  with  it  j  for  firfl^  as  theie  Flues 
are  not  buried  in  the  Earth,  there  is  no  Danger 
of  their  railing  Damps  in  the  Houfej  but,  on 
the  cdhtrary,  if  any  Damps  would  life  there  by 
any  other  Means,  the  dry  Heat  which  will  pro* 
ceed  from  fuch  Flues,  will  re&ify  it,  and  render 
it  fit  for  Plants,  by  quickeninjg  its  Motion  *  for 
the  mbre  rarifyM  is  any  Fluid,  the  quicker  it  is 
in  its  Motion  *  fo  the  lefs  rarify'd  is  fo  much 
flower,  or  nearer  Stagnation^  and  may  become 
fo  denfe  by  extream  Cold,  as  to  haare  uq  Moti-* 
on  at  all,  and  become  entirely  fix'd>  and  the 
Juices  of  a  Plant  are  always  more  or  lefs  fluid, 
as  the  Temper  of  the  Air  is  more  or  lefe  hot  of 
cold,  or  dry  or  moift  i  the  Particles  of  Air  am 
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Quicker  in  their  Motion  than  the  Parts  of  Wa" 
ter  j  and  yet  the  Air  of  our  Atmofphere  is  n° 
more  than  the  refin'd  Parts  of  Water  rarify'd  by 
Heat,  which,  upon  meeting  with  Cold,  are  con- 
densed in  fuch  manner,  as  to  be  again  rcfolv'd  in* 
to  Waters  and  this  Water  again,  by  more  ex- 
tream  Cold,  is  fix'd  in  Ice  *  but  then  from  that 
fix'd  State,  it  may  again  be  rcfolv'd  into  its  firft 
Condition  by  Heat :  And  this,  I  think,  ihould 
be  particularly  confider'd  by  every  Gardiner? 
for  unlefs  he  can  judge  well  of  the  State  of  Air, 
and  how  to  correct  or  change  it  from  one  State 
to  another,  he  can  never  work  in  this  Way 
with  any  Certainty.  And  for  the  better  point- 
ing out  to  every  one  the  exaft  Degree  of  Heat, 
neceflary  to  be  obferv'd  in  a  Stove  for  maintain- 
ing of  the  Pine- Apple,  it  is,  that  the  Thermo- 
meter is  fo  ferviccable  to  us  j  but  I  do  not  mean 
thofe  which  we  meet  with  at  every  Place,  for 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  trailed,  unlefs  they 
were  all  regulated  by  one  Standard :  For  I  have 
feen  in  one  Place  above  forty  Degrees  Difference 
in  fome  Thermometers  with  printed  Scales,  at 
the  very  fame  Time,  fo  that  no  right  Judgment 
could  be  made  from  any  of  them  >  nor,  perhaps, 
ihould  we  have  re&ify'd  this  Error,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  Te knot's  Succefs  in  railing  the 
Pine- Apple,  who  mark*d  his  principal  Point  of 
Heat  on  a  Thermometer  which  he  had  in  his 
Stove,  and  by  which  he  has  regulated  his  Heat 
ever  fince*  and  from  thence,  and  feveral  new 
Obfervations  made  by  the  Curious,  we  are  now 
furniih'd  with  ufehil  Thermometers  of  one 
Standard,  carefully  regulated  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Fowler ,  Mathematical  Inftrument  Maker, 
beforemention'd.  As  the  Degree  of  Heat  by 
this  Means  may  be  always  known,  fo.  we  are 
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next  to  obferve  what  is  chiefly  the  Cafe  of  Ac 
Bark 'Heat,  i.  e.  the  Heat  occafion'd  by  Tan- 
ners Bark,  which  has  not  been  touch'd  upon  be- 
fore in  any  of  my  Works. 

In  the  Beds  of  Tanners  Bark  that  are  made 
for  the  Winter,  I  find  that  all  the  Heat  they 
produce  is  confin'd  within  the  Body  of  Bark  $ 
they  yield  no  perceptible  Warmth  above  their 
Surface,  as  the  hot  Beds  do  that  are  made  of 
Horfe  Dung  3  fo  that  they  are  capable  only  of 
warming  the  Roots  of  Plants,  whofe  Pots  are 
plung'd  into  them  *  and  therefore  ihould  always 
have  an  artificial  Heat  by  Fire,  to  warm  the  Air 
above,  for  elfe  the  tender  Plants,  that  are  plung'd 
in  the  Bark,  in  the  Winter  Time,  will  rather 
mifcarry  than  come  to  good  >  for  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppos'd  that  the  Growth  of  the  Root  can  be 
advantagious  to  the  Plant  above  Ground,  when 
the  cold  Air  keeps  the  Juices  in  the  Veflels  of 
the  Branches  and  Leaves  in  a  frozen  Pofture  -y  fo 
that  they  cannot  move,  though  the  Vegetation 
of  the  Root  pufhes  with  never  fo  great  a  Force  | 
and  it  is  certainly  the  Cafe  where  there  is  only 
Heat  below,  ana  none  aboVe*  for  Experience 
{hews  us,  that  Rants  languiih,  if  there  is  not 
Sun  enough  in  the  Winter  to  keep  the  Juices 
above  Ground  in  Motion,  fo  without  the  help 
of  Fire  for  that  Purpofe,  they  will  not  thrive* 
but  where  thefe  two  concur  (I  mean  the  Heat 
below,  and  the  Heat  above)  then  Plants  do  not 
fail  of  Succefi,  even  of  fuch  as  is  very  furpriz- 
ing  *  witnefs  what  I  have  faid  before  of^  the 
IVtf-Indian  Plants,  under  Mr.  Miller's  Care  at 
Cfe^aPhyfick-Garden,  which  have  been  culti- 
vated from  the  Spring  to  September^  only  by  the 
Affiftance  of  the  Tanners  Bark,  and  the  Sum- 
mer's Sun* 
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Wc  are  next  to  confidcr  in  what  other  Cir- 
cumftances  the  hot  Beds  of  Tanners  Bark  and 
Horfe  Dung  differ  from  one  another.  $fr/?, 
From  the  Obfervations  I  have  made  ever  fincc  I 
began  with  Gardening,  I  never  knew  the  great- 
eft  Artift,  in  the  Management  of  the  hot  Beds 
made  with  Horfe  Dung,  raife  the  Senfitive  Plants 
above  two  Foot  high  in  one  Summer,  nor  any 
of  the  other  fFeft-Indian  Plants  above  a  fourth 
Part  fo  tall  as  they  are  at  Cbel/iOj  in  the  Beds  of 
Tanners  Bark  3  and  this  may  be  foi-  two  Rea- 
fons,  the  one  becauie  the  Heat  in  the  Bark  is 
moderate,  gentle,  and  lafts  long 5  and  the  o* 
ther,  becauie  it  is  likely  the  Bark  partaking  of  a 
large  Share  of  Richnds  from  one  of  the  f&ong- 
cft  Vegetables,  the  Oak,  and  from  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  Animals ,  the  Ox :  I  fey  thefe  two 
powerful  Ingredients  fermenting  gently  in  the 
Bark,  may  be  a  Means  of  nouriining  the  Plants, 
whole  Roots  are  plung'd  into  it  *  for  though 
the  Roots  are  in  the  Pots,  yet  wc  are  aflur'd, 
that  either  fiich  Nourishment  may  be  received 
by  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots,  or  elfe 
the  Moifture  in  the  Body  of  the  Bark  may  eafi- 
ly  be  imbib'd  by  the  Earth,  of  which  the  Pot 
is  composed,  which  every  one  knows  is  porous 
enough  to  receive  any  Humidity  or  Moifture : 
If  this  be  fo,  then  the  Roots  may  have  as  much 
Nourishment  as  they  want  >  for  as  I  faid  before^ 
there  is  nothing  evaporates  from  this  Body  of 
Bark  that  is  in  the  leaft  to  be  difcover'd,  fo  that 
the  Roots  have  all  the  Benefit  of  this  Rkhnefe 
to  themfelves.  Now,  where  fo  much  Nourifh* 
ment  is  received  by  the  Roots  or  Mouths  of  a 
Body,  it  is  neceflary  in  Nature  that  there  flioukl 
beibme  Difcharge,  either  by  the  Growth  of  the 
Body,  which  is  by  explaining  the  Pat ts  of  It 
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Plant,  or  filling  the  Vefleis  fuller  of  Juices  %  of 
clfe  fome  other  Way,  which  will  happen  as  the 
Temper  of  the  Air  is,  where  the  fame  Body  re- 
fides  j  fo  is  it  neceflary  to  confult  the  Quality  of 
the  Air,  as  well  as  the  Diet  of  a  Plant  for  its 
Welfare. 

But  it  will  be  neceflary  that  we  confider  a 
little  more  of  the  Building :  It  is  obfervable,  that 
in  the  Frames  which  are  now  built  for  the  ten- 
der JVcjt- Indian  Plants  $  there  is  near  ten  Times 
as  much  Air  inclos'd  in  the  Summer  Timc^ 
where  nothing  but  Bark  is  us'd*  as  I  have  menr 
tion'd  in  Mr.  Telende's  Account,  than  is  common 
in  old  fort  of  Frames,  and  vet  the  Pine- Apples 
are  in  extraordinary  Health.  It  therefore  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  Workman  who 
builds  the  Frame  or  Stove,  to  underftand  what 
he  is  about ;  and  particularly  how  to  diipofe  the 
Fire-place  and  Flues,  to  know  how  to  provide 
the  proper  Regulators  for  the  Heat,  and  the  Quan- 
tity of  Space  fuch  a  Place  ihould  fill  *  befides 
the  Particular  of  difpofing  the  Glades  in  the 
Front,  which  adds  extreamly  to  the  Welfare  of 
a  Plant  >  and  this  want  of  Knowledge  being  the 
frequent  Occafion  of  Mifcarriages,  I  think  my 
feif  oblig'd  to  inform  the  Curious,  that  Mr* 
George  Eden^  at  the  Brick-layers  Arms  in  Miles' s- 
Lane  near  the  Monument  ^  is  a  Workman  of  ex- 
traordinary Capacity  in  thefe  Affairs,  having 
built  feveral  Stoves  and  Frames  for  this  Ufe,  al- 
ter the  moft  confideiate  Defigns  of  the  Curi- 
ous 3  and  indeed,  there  is  fo  much  Nicety  requi- 
red in  the  difpofing  of  the  Fire  Flues  in  the 
Walls  and  other  Parts,  that  it  is  very  neceflary 
to  employ  an  undemanding  Workman.  As  for 
the  Defign  of  a  Stove  of  this  Sort,  I  have  pre- 
•taiFd  with  Mr.  Rogers^  near  King  Street^  Cheap* 
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To  Mr.  John  Clark,  Merchant,  Oporto. 


London,  Jan.  z8,  ija-f. 

THE  worthy  Gentleman  yottr  Father  ac- 
quaints '  me,  that  you  have  a  Defign  of 
propagating  the  Ananas  or  Pine-Apple  ip  iV- 
tugali  the  Method  of  doing  which  y^ith  us  you 
will  find  in  Mr :Teknd$*%  Account,  and  which  I 
fuppofe  Mr.  Xllark  has  Tent  you.  But  as  your 
Climate  has  much  the  Advantage  of  Ours  in  ri* 

Eening:  Fruit  of  :any  forty,  fo  you.ftiuft  furely 
ave  extraordinary  Succefs,  though  there  muit 
bcfonfe  Alteration  in  the  Way  of  Manage- 
men*,  ru  .-'.  •  •  > ,  .; 

I(i -the  firft  Place,  your  Sun  is  fo  hot  in  the 
Summer  Months/  that  the  Glades  of  your  hot 
Bed 'Frames  would  foorch  and  burn  your  Plants, 
if  they  werc<  to.  be  caver'd  in  the  hot  Time  of 
the*  thy  5  therefore  I  rather  recommend  Frames 
fcf  <3anvas  to  cover  the  Plants  in  the  Time  of 
the  Sun*s  great  Heats,  add  theGlafies  only  to  1>q 
put  over  the  Plants;  about  an  Hour  before  Sun 
ret,  tfr  cover  them  <t  Nights,  and  keep  a  Body 
of  warm  Air  in  the  Frame,  till  the  Warmth  of. 
the  following  Day  approaches  *  fo  likewife  in 
your  hot  Weather,  the  Plants  will  require  more 
frequent  Waterings  than  with  us,  but  not  more 
at  a  Time  than  we  woukf  allow  them  in  our 
Climate. 

Your 
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Your  Seafon  of  Spring,  I  fuppofe,  is  about 
fix  Weeks  before  us,  and  as  mucn  good  Time 
for  ripening  of  Fruit  after  us :  But  I  would 
jgladly  know  from  you,  how  far  I  am  right  in 
my  Conjectures  concerning  your  Spring  and 
Autumn  Seafonsj  and  alfo  when  your  great  Rains 
fall,  which  will  help  to  inform  us  how  to  culti- 
vate Plants  that  come  from  the  Country  where 
you  arc. 

We  have  got  a  Thermometer  for  you,  wkerc- 
by  your  Heats  may  be  regulated  j  out  it  is  ra- 
thej.  to  dire£t  your  artificial  Heat  in  Winter 
than  in  Summer  *  for  your  Summer  Heats  will 
fling  the  Spirit  fo  very  high  in  the  Glafs,  that 
it  will  be  beyond  Regulation  5  and  as  the  Sum- 
mer Sun  is  a  natural  Heat,  fo  it  needs*  not  be  any 
otherwife  regarded,  than  by  keeping  it  from  . 
fcorching  the  Plants. 

.  This  Inftrument  fhews  the  Degrees  of  Heat 
or  warn*  Air  neceflaiy  for  Plants  which  grow 
near  the  Equino&ial  Line,  and  from  thence  is 
mark'd  upon  the  Scale  the  feveral  Degrees  or 
Proportions  of  warm  Air  required  for  Plants 
which  are  Natives  of  Climates  in  feveral  De- 
grees of  Latitude,  as  far  as  40,  which  is  as  much 
or  more  than  we  have  Occafion ,  to  ufe  in  or  a- 
bout  the  Latitude  of  London,  which  is  f  1  Deg. 
o  Min.  for  we  find  by  Experience,  that  the 
Hants  of  Virginia,  whole  Latitude  in  the  moft 
Northern  Point  is  about  58  Degrees,  will  live 
abroad,  and  defend  themfelves  againft  the  Rigour 
of  our  Frofts.  So  likewife  we  have  many  Examples 
of  Plants  from  the  North  of  Carolina,  whofe  Lati- 
tude is  about  54  Degrees,  that  will  generally  bear 
4>ur  Winters  without  Shelter:  But  trom  about  u 
Pegrees,  xo  about  ztf  cr  vj  Degrees,  we  muft 
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fhelter  them  every  Winter  in  a  common  Green- 
houfe,  fo  that  no  Froft  may  invade  them. 

After  this,  as  we  come  nearer  to  the  Tropicks, 
or  the  Line,  we  muft  be  diligent  to  give  the 
Plants  the*  feveral  Degrees  of  watering  natural 
to  the  relpeftive  Climates  $  and  for  that  end  we 
fhould  learn  when  the  Seafons  are  that  the  Rains 
fell  in  Countries  of  different  Latitudes,  Nor 
ihould  we  too  inadvertently  attempt  to  harden 
Plants,  but  rather  feek  to  incrcafe  their  Strength, 
by  making  them  grow  and  increafe  in  their  Bo- 
dies* for  in  the  common  Way  of  making  them 
hardy,  though  they  yet  live  with  us,  they  lofb 
their  natural  Intent  of  bearing  Fruit,  and  to  be- 
come ufelefs. 

In  the  Culture  of  Plants  therefore,  it  is  not 
enough  only  to  give  them  fuch  a  Share  of 
Warmth  or  Shelter,  as  will  barely  keep  them 
alive  5  but  we  muft  give  them  fuch  Heat  at  pro- 
per Seafons,  as  may  equal,  if  poffible,  that  of 
their  native  Country,  which  in  a  particular 
manner  ihould  be  regarded  in  the  Culture  of 
fuch  Plants  as  grow  between  the  Tropicks  5  but 
that  has  remain'd  an  Uncertainty,  till  Mr.  7e- 
lende  luckily  difcover'd  the  Degree  of  warm  Air 
in  Nevis  and  St.  Chriftoph^r\  where  the  Pine- 
Apples  chiefly  delight  themfelves  \  and  as  they 
fucceed  under  the  Influence  of  the  Heat  he  gives 
them,  fo  we  may  be  fure,  every  other  Plant 
growing  in  the  fame  Degree  of  Latitude  may 
be  made  to  profper  with  us,  whether  they  come 
from  the  North  or  South  Side  of  the  Line. 

It  is  neceflary  likewife  to  obferve  the  Courfe 
of  the  Sun,  in  the  Culture  of  Plants  which 
come  from  any  of  thofe  Latitudes  mark'd  in  the 
Thermometer,,  and  apply  to  them  the  ftrongcft 
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Heats  of  their  refpe&ive  Countries,  at  the  Time 
when  the  Sun  is  neareft  thofe  Places  which  they 
were  brought  from;  and  when  we  receive  Plants 
from  Countries  where  the  Sun  pafles  over  twice 
in  a  Year,  our  artificial  Heats  fhould  at  fuch 
Times  be  chiefly  fiipported. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  mentioned  what  I  think 
,will  be  needlary  for  your  Ufe  at  this  Time^ 
with  regard  to  the  Thermometer  \  but  when  I 
know  the  State  of  your  Climate,  can  lay  more : 
In  the  mean  while^  though  I  am  unknown  to 
your  Perfon,  I  am  no  Strangqr  to  your  Merits, 
and  conclude, 

Tour  mofi  bumble  Servant, 

to  command f, 
R.  BRADLEY. 

Mr.  Clark  ef  Oporto'*  Anpttoer  to  the 

foregoing  Letter* 

N 

To  Mr.  Bradley,  F.  R.  S.  tondon.' 

Oporto,  April  \6,  1713. 
SIR, 

I  Am  extreamly  oMig'd  to  you  for  your  Fa- 
vour of  the  z8tb  of  January,  and  the  Ad- 
vice you  give  me  concerning  the  Culture  of  the 
Ananas  :  1  have  had  much  Trouble  to  preferve 
the  two  Plants  my  Father  fent  me,  through  the 
little  Care  Mailers  of  Ships  generally  take  in 

bringing 
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bringing  Plants  5  and  befides,  I  have  not  had  the 
Opportunity  to. mind  their  Propagation  fo  well 
as  to'exp^ck  Fryk  from  them  this  Seafon,  but 
am  fully  becfcttpen  aU  Diligence  for  to  haw  it 
the  next-       r   V 

The  Ananas  is  a  Plant  very  common  in  thte 
Portuguese  <x>]fefc*efc  in  Brazil,  fo  .that  few;  Sea- 
faring Periods  and  Faj&ors  who  have  been  there, 
are  unacau&ie<^  with  it, 

Doubtlefs*  the  Thermometer  you  Jiave  con- 
trived, to  ihqw  the  proper  Degrees  of  Heat  na- 
tural to>  each  Plant,  wiU  render  their  Gulture 
prodigioufly  eafy  j  I  impatiently  expert  that 
which  you  have  been  pleas'd  to  nnifh  me,  for 
which  I  give  youftiy  ftdtrty  Thinks. 

We  are  fituated  here  within  a  League  of  the 
Sea,  in  a  hilly,  -rocky  Country  5  few  Grounds 
are  improv'd,  but  what  are  humid,  or  elfe  have 
little  Springs  Of  Water  near  them,  to  moiften 
in  Summer  Time.  In  our  Wine  Country,  which 
is  about  fixty  IVIiles  diftant,  .Eaftward,.  die  Heat 
and  Cold  is  rtore  ekceffiv^  tKin  with'"  ils,  by 
reafon  the  ModntaintfamflrtJCh  higher  andfteep- 
er.  The  Summer  Weftern  Sea-Breezes  do  not 
reach  that  Country  j  and  the  Reverberation  of 
the  Sun  frojn  thafc  .nocky  Hill  J  he^t  <He  Air 
to  &ch  a  Degree,  that  the  Night  in  the  Sum- 
mer Seafon  is  as  hot  as  the  Day. 

Wc  have,  our  Spring  fooner  about  a  Mpnth 
than  in  your  Climate,  and  the  fame  Continuance 
of  good  Weather  longer  in  Autumn.  Tlie 
Winter  Air  is  very  fliarp  and  piercing  to  Plan£s> 
though  we  ibei  little  or  no  cold  Weather  $  but 
.  I  fiippofc  the  Reafon  is,  that  our  Air  is  more 
fubue,  and  not  £0  condensed  as  yours  is.  I  have 
fcnawn  ih  Winter  a  continual  Rain  Cot  fi* 

Weeks, 
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Weeks,  but  feme  Years  we  efcape  without  any. 
Our  worft  Months  are  from  the  middle  of  Dr- 
cember  to  the  middle  of  February,  for  in  the 
latter  End  we  reckon  Spring  begins. 

I  obferv'd,  in  fome  or  your  Writings,  the  Ex- 
periment x>f  cutting  or  laying  the  Branches  of  a 
Tree  in  the  Ground,  ana  the  next  Seafon  rai- 
ling the  Roots  into  the  Air,  which  will  do  the 
Omce  of  the  former  Branches.  It  is  the  Prac- 
tice here  to  do  fo  in  the  Increafe  of  the  Fig- 
tree^  becaufe  they  find  it  very  tedious  before  it 
will  bear  from  Suckers.  Their  Method  is  lay- 
ing the  top  Boughs  of  any  Branch  into  tne 
Ground,  and  in  the  new  Seafon  fawing  off  the 
Branch,  and  ftaking  it  as  upright  as  poffible* 
which  top  Stump  in  the  Air  will  fhoot  vigo- 
roufly,  and  quickly  give  Fruit :  I  am  told,  that 
the  China  Orange  may  be  us'd  fo  *  and  then,  they 
fay,  the  Fruit  of  the  new  made  Tree  is  without 
Kernels. 

A  Fryar  has  promised  to  graff  me  this  Seafon 
the  Carnation  upon  Fennel  -,  he  (ays,  the  Flower 
will  beentirely  green,  as  well  as  the  Plaritj  and, 
he  affiires  me,  the  Colour  will  keep  two  or  three 
Years  the  feme,  and  after  that,  changes  to  the 
Colours  common  to  that  Flower.  He  adds,  that 
in  this  Country  the  beft  Stock  for  grafting  Stone 
Fruit  upon,  is  the  Peach,  for  its  Flavour  is  com- 
municated into  the  Fruit  of  the  Graff*  as  like- 
wife,  if  you  graff  a  Peach  upon  a-  Mulberry,  the 
.Fruit  will  have  the  purple  Dye  to.theStone^  and 
the  pleafent  acid  Flavour.  If  I  can  make  any 
Observations  here  worth  your  Notice,  I  fliail 
communicate  tfiem  to.  you  with  Pkafiire:  The 
Natives  are  the  feaft  curious  in  Gardening  of 
any  Nation  in  Europe;  any  Thing  uncommon 
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is  in  the  Convents,  where  they  fcldom  part  witl* 
it.    I  am, 

Sir, 

,  7*o«r  ww^  &w»£&  Servant, 

JOHN  CLARK. 


Chap.    IV. 

Concerning  ^uick/Uver  found  in  Eng-\ 
land,  and  of  the  Barometer  and  Ther- 
mometer, maLettertoW.Wallcz,Efqs 
particularly t  how  far  thofe  Inftruments 
are  necejfary  in  the  Culture  of  Bxotick 
plants. 

SIR, 

(Had  the  Favour  of  your  Letter 
concerning  Minerals  and  fubterra- 
neous  Riches,  which  I  am  very  fen- 
fible  abound  in  our  Britijk  Soil, 
and  fuch  as  are  already  ducover'd 
and  underftood,  bring  great  Profit  to  the  Na- 
tion) but  I  am  aflur'd,  there  are  many  others 
that  are  daily  before  us,  which  arc  at  prefent 
ufclefs  for  want  of  the  right  Knowledge  of 
*  their 
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their  Virtues.    Ybu  ait  certainly  very  juft  in 

?rour  Obfervatidn,  that  we  ought  not  to  neg- 
e£fc  the  Study  of  thefe  Things  >  for  every  Dif- 
covery  in  this  Way  is  a  publick  Benefit,  and 
gains  Riches  to  a  Nation,  not  only  from  its 
intrinfick  Value,  but  by  employing  many  Hands 
to  work  it. 

<  The  clay  Grounds  which  abound  in  Mid- 
die/ex^  efpecially  near  London,  is  an  Inftance, 
that  Things  or  the  moft  trifling  Appearance 
may  be  render'd  vaftly  profitable  to  the  Own- 
er, the  Undertaker,  and  the  Publick,  in  the 
making  of  Bricks  with  this  (bit  of  Earth  $ 
and  the  Landlords  receive  large  Premiums  for 
the  Earth  upon  every  Acre,  Tome  five,  fome 
fix,  or  fome  ten  Pounds  for  every  Acre,  be- 
fides  as  much  Rent  yearly  as  they  might  let 
their  Land  for,  if  it  was  fit  for  Garden 
Ground. 

c  The  Undertaker  of  a  Brick-kiln,  befides 
the  Charge  of  the  Premium,  Rent,  and  keep- 
ing Teams  of  Holies,  may  perhaps  be  at  the 
Expence  of  about  five  or  fix  Shillings  per 
thoufand  for  making  and  burning  $  and  thefe 
Bricks,  if  they  are  only  Place  Bricks,  may  be 
fold  at  London  for  about  fourteen,  fifteen  or 
fixteen  Shillings  a  thoufand  >  or  if  they  ate 
good  Stock  Bricks,  I  fuppofe  he  may  (ell  them 
for  about  twenty  Shillings  per  thoufand,  in 
Proportion  to  his  Expence  in  making  and 
burning  them. 

c  The  Advantage  to  the  Publick  is  from  the 
Number  of  People  employ'd  in  digging  and. 
preparing  the  Earth,  in  making  and  modelling 
the  Bricks,  in  employing  Coal  to  burn  them, 
in  loading  and  unloading  thorn,  and  carrying 
.    -  4  *  them 
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them  from  Place  to  Place  *  iq  employing  tliofe 
who  burn  and  prepare  the  Lime,  and  bring 
the  Sand  for  Mortar,  thofe  who  make. the 
Mortar,  and  thofe  who  lay  the  Bricks  for 
building  $  fo  that  perhaps  one    thoufand  of 
Bricks,  from  the  making  to  the  laying,  may 
employ  twelve  or  fourteen  Hands.    But  in  fe- 
veral  Countries,  feveral  forts  of  Earth  arc 
usM  for  this  Purpofe :  Some  People  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  Vein  of  Earth,  which  will 
do  for  this  Ufe  fimply,  or  without  Mixture  5 
others  are  oblig'd  to  mix  two  or  three  Sorts 
together,  to  make  a  Body  fit  for  Brick  Earth  * 
and  fome  near  the  Sea  ule  Sea  Oiize  to  make 
fuch  as  are  -dQl?d  Ftanders  Bricks. 
4  In  Devon/hire^  and  fome  other  Countries  in 
England^  there  is  a  fort  of  red  Earth  which 
the  People  ufe  for  building  Walls,  which  they . 
call  Cob  5  their  Garden  Walls  and  Fences  a* 
bout  their  Houfes  are  generally  made  with  it  * 
they  prepare  it  firft  like  a  thick  Mud,  mixir  ' 
chop'd  Straw  with  it,  and  raife  their  Wal 
by  laying  one  Shovel  fall  upon  another,  and 
fmoothing  over  theOutfide*  this  Mixture  will 
harden  in  a  few  Days,  and  the  Walls  built 
with  it  will  Qut-laft  fome  fort  of  Stone,,  as  I 
have  obferv'd  in  Buildings  of  both  forts,  which 
were  ere&ed  at  the  fame  time. 
4  When  I  was  laft  at  Exeter^  a  curious  Cler- 

?'man  told  me  of  an  Obfervation  of  his  fome 
ears  fince,  in  and  about  that  City,  which  I 
think  may  prove  of  great  Advantage  to  the 
Publick,  if  it  was  judicioufly  fought  into. 
*  This  Gentleman  -tells  me,  that  towards  the 
Eaft-End  of  the  City,  when  the  People  dig 
deep  enough  for  the  Foundation  of  an  Houfe, 
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it  is  common  to  find  Quickfilver  difpers'd  a- 
mongft  the  Earth  5  infomuch,  that  in  about 
an  Hour  or  two  he  has  gathered  as  much  a$ 
filPd  a  Thumb  Bottle,  as  he  call*d  it,  or  more 
than  the  Quantity  of  two  Ounces  5  and  at  the 
fame  time  mention'd  fomc  Perfons  now  livings 
who  had  done  the  fame  about  the  fame  Place  % 
fo  that  I  wonder  it  has  not  beto  more  general- 
ly taken  Notice  of. 

4  When  I  confider  the  Subtilty  of  this  Mi- 
neral, how  finely  its  Parts  are  capable  of  be- 
ing divided  and  feparated  by  the  moil  gentle 
Warmth,  even  fo  as  from  lefs  than  a  fingle 
Grain  evaporated  by  Fire,  to  fuffocate  four 
Perfons  in  a  large  Room  5  and  that,  if  we  put 
an  Ounce  or  two  of  it  into  an  hundred  Bot- 
tles of  Water  one  after  the  other,  and  give 
the  Water  and  Quickfilver  together  a  gentle 
Heat,  every  Bottle  of  Water  by  this  means 
will  gain  that  ufeful  Quality  from  the  Quick- 
filver, which  makes  k  fovereign  in  fcrophu- 
Iqus  Diftempers.  I  (ay,  this  declares  fuffici- 
ently  the  Subtilty  of  its  Parts  j  for  in  theife 
many  Times  of  infufing  the  fame  Ounce  of 
Quickfilver,  we  do  not  find  at  the  kft  it  has 
loft  of  its  Weight,  although  it  is  plain  it  has 
altered  the  Quality  of  the  feveral  Waters  it  has 
been  infus'd  in,  and  therefore  mult  have  par-  , 
taken  of  its  Parts, 

1  Now^  from  thefe  and  many  more  Obferva- 
tions  or  the  like  Nature,  I  am  at  prefent  of 
Opiriioii,  that  the  Quickfilver  which  is  found 
in  Devon/hire  nfctf  the  Surface,  in  fmall  Parti- 
cles or  Drops,  may  proceed  from  a  great  Body 
of  it  lying  deep  in  the  Ground  j  and  that  the 
fmall  Particles  difcoverM,  as  I  have  related,  are 
.  Vol.  II.  X  -         *  Aflemblages 
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Aflemblages  of  the  fubtle  Effluvia,  which  are 
continually  riling  from  the  Body  or  Fund  be- 
low\  for  in  Quickfilver  we  find  a  natural 
Tendency  of  each  Part  to  the  other.  For 
Example,  if  there  were  fifty  of  the  lead  Drops 
we  can  imagine  to  be  laid  feparate  upon  a 
fmooth  level  Body  of  an  Inch  fquare,  they 
will  in  a  little  Time  unite  or  run  all  into  one 
Mate.  It  is  therefore  worth  the  Enquiry  of 
thofe  who  live  about  Exeter ',  to  examine  fur- 
ther into  this  Aflkir :  The  Clergyman  who  has 
the  Care  of  the  Parifh  of  Mamhead,  about  fix 
Miles  from  Exeter ^  can  inform  them  of  the 
Place  where  it  was  ufually  gather'd.  If  there 
ftiould  be  a  large  Fund  or  Body  of  Quickfilver 
found  in  this  Place,  as  there  is  good  Reafon 
to  believe,  the  Ufe  it  may  be  of  to  the  Nati- 
on is  too  well  known  to  need  any  Explanati- 
on, unlefs  in  one  Particular,  whicn  is  io  new, 
that  I  believe  few  People  have  yet  heard  of 
it  >  which  is  a  Method  for  raifing  Water  with 
Quickfilver,  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  a 
Gentleman  of  great  Ingenuity  and  ufeful  Know- 
ledge, as  our  Nation  already  has  experienced 
in  leveral  Inftances. 

c  The  Quantity  of  Quickfilver  us'd  for  Ba- 
rometers at  prefent  is  but  trifling  >  but  fhould 
we  once  be  happy  enough  to  fee  our  Husband- 
men and  Gardiners  come  to  underftand  this 
Inftrument  rightly,  I  am  perfuaded  few  would 
be  without  it,  and  the  Expence  of  Quickfilver 
would  be  greater.  It  is  my  Opinion,  fuch 
Indexes  of  Weathfer  may  not  only  contribute 
to  help  us  in  our  Culture  of  Plants,  but  fave 
many  a  good  Crop,  which  is  often  loft  for 
f  want  of  judging  rightly  of  the  Weather. 
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*  The  Barometers  and  Thermometers,  which 
I  have  lately  obferv'd  at  Mr.  Patrick's  in  the^ 
Old-Baity)  have  many  Excellencies  which  are 
not  common  in  lbme  others  I  have  feen,  and 
therefore  I  fliall  fend  you  their  Defcription  and 
Ufe*  in  Mr.  Patrick's  own  Words. 

*  There  is  lately  invented  a  curious  pendent 
Barometer,  wherein  the  Quickfilver  rifes  and 
falls  perpendicularly,  in ;  fome  twelve,  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty  five  or  thirty  Inches,  inftead 
of  three  in  the  common  ones. 

'  It  difcovers  the  moft  minute  and  {mailed: 
Alterations  in  the  Air,  fhewing  the  Weather 
much  fooner,  and  more  certainly  than  any 
common  Barometer  5  and  this  is  an  open  Tube 
of  Pipe  without  a  Ciftcrn  of  Quickfilver  at 
the  Bottom,  wherein  the  Expanfion  and  Con^ 
tradi6tion  of  the  Column  of  Mercury  is  near 
three  Inches,  and  this  in  the  moft  equal  Tube 
yet  met  with. 

6  By  this  the  Inclination  of  the  Air  is  to  be 
known  at  Pleafure  *  for  by  moving  it  a  little 
up  and  down  with  the  Hand,  you  fhall  im-> 
mediately  behold  the  Quickfilver  rife  and  fall 
very  confiderably;  which,  if  it  rife,  it  will 
be  fair  Weather  *  if  it  fell,  then  expe6tRain.  ' 

*  Alfo  an  excellent  diagonal  Barometer,  where* 
in  the  Mercury  moves  in  an  oblique  Tube,  for 
the  Space  of  thirty  Inches  inftead  of  three  in 
the  common  one  *  and  is  fo  nice,  as  to  divide 
an  Inch  into  an  hundred  Parts,  for  the  fame 
Purpofes  as  the  former*  It  has  a  Thermome- 
ter on  the  fame  Frame,  fhewing  ninety  De-* 
grees  of  Variation  between  the  greateft  Heat 
and  the  greateft  Cold. 
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4  Thefe  Barometers  will  be  of  particular  Ufe 
to  Farmers,  in  affifting  them  in  ele&ing  Times 
when  to  fow  and  reap :  All  thefe  are  fo  con- 
trived, that  they  may  be  fafely  fent  to  any  Place 
compleatly  fix'd  $  and  Inflxuftions  are  given 
with  every  Glafs,  to  explain  their  Ufes  to  the 
meaneft  Capacity. 

4  His  Rules  and  Obfervations  for  know- 
ing the  Weather,  by  the  various  rifing  and 
faffing  of  the  Weather-glafs  or  Barometer +  arc 
thefe: 

4  1.  That  the  leaft  Alterations  in  the  Rife 
and  Fall  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Tube,  fliould 
be  regarded  in  order  for  the  right  finding  the 
Weather  by  it. 

4  1.  The  Kifing  of  the  Mercury  prefages  fair 
Weather,  as  the  Falling  indicates  the  con- 
trary ,  viz.  Rain,  Snow,  high  Winds  and 
Storms. 

4  3.  In  Summer,  if  the  Quickfilver  be  up  a- 
bout  Fair,  and  the  Weather  very  hot  for  four 
or  five  Days,  then  expe£fc  black  Clouds  to  rife^ 
and  a  brisk  Gale  with  Thunder,  and  a  Shower 
or  two,  and  fo  go  off. 

4  4.  In  Winter,  the  Rifing  prefages  Froftj 
and  in  frofty  Weather,  if  the  Mercury  falls 
three  or  four  Divifions,  there  will  certainly 
follow  a  Thaw  *  but  in  a  continued  Froft, 
if  the  Mercury  rifes,  it  will  certainly  fiiow. 
4  f .  When  foul  Weather  happens  foon  after 
the  falling  of  the  Mercury  or  Quickfilver,  cx- 
pefifc  but  little  of  it,  and  judge  the  fame  foon 
when  the  Weather  proves  fair,  fhortly  after 
the  Mercury  has  rifen. 

4  6.  In  foul  Weather  when  the  Mercury  ri- 
fes much,  and  (b  continues  two  or  three  Days 
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before  the  foul  Weather  is  over,  then  cxpeffc  a 
Continuance  p£  fair  Weather  to  follow. 
4  7,  In  fair  Weather  when  the  Mercury  falls 
much,  and  continues  for  two  or  three  Days 
before  the  Rain  comes,  then  expe£t  a  great 
deal  of  Wet,  and  high  Winds. 
4  8.  The  unfettled  Motion  of  the  Mercury 
denotes  uncertain  and  changeable  Weather,  as 
Sun-fhine,  fome  black  and  white  Clouds,  with 
frequent  Showers. 

4  p.  If  the  Mercury  be  up  at  Fair  and  dont 
fall,  and  it  happen  to  rain,  then  expeft  but 
little  of  it,  ^ 

4  10.  If  the  Mercury  be  down  at  Rain,  and 
don't  rifc^  and  the  Weather  proves  fair,  theft 
expert  it  not  to  continue. 
4  1 1 .  We  are  not  ftri&ly  to  mind  the  Words 
that  are  engraves  on  the  Plates,  though  fot 
the  moil  part  the  Weather  will  agree  with 
theip ;  for  if  the  Mercury  flood  at  much  Rain*, 
and  do  rife  up  to  Changeable,  it  prefages  fail- 
Weather,  akjio*  not  to  continue  fo  long  as  it 
would  have  done  if  the  Mercury  were  higher) 
and  fo  on  the  contrary.     ; 
4  Thefe  Directions  fcrve  for  moft  Weather- 
Glafles  or  Barometers  now  in  Ufc,  as  well  for 
fuch  where  the  Mercury  or  Quickfilyer  does 
not  move  mprp  than  three  Inches,  as  thofe- 
wheis  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  i$  thirty 
Inches.     So  far  the  curious  Mr.  Patrick. 
4  But  to  know  how  to  judge  ftill  with  great- 
er Certainty  of  the  Alteration  of  the  Wea-  , 
ther,  we  may  accompany  .one  of  the  forego- 
ing Infbiunents  with  an  Hygrometer,  which 
vwxll  forewarn  u$  of  wet  ancldry  Weather,  by 
pointing  to  us  the  Degrees  of  Moifture  or 
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Drynefe  in  the  Air,  and  how  one  or  the  other 
increafes.     The  beft  Inftrument  I  know  of 
this  kind  is  made  of  a  Cat-gut,  about  a  Yard 
in  Length  fufpended,  having  a  Plummet  or  Piece 
of  Lead,  with  an  Index  or  Pointer  hanging 
at  the  lower  End,  by  which  means  the  Cat- 
gut will  twift  or  untwift  as  the  Air  dries  or 
moiftens,  and  fhorten  or  lengthen  fo  as  to  raife 
and  fink  the  Plummet  with  its  Index,  which 
will  mark  the  Degrees  we  feek  after  :   The 
Weight  of  my  Lead  is  about  two  Ounces  > 
but  tome  who  ufe  fine  Whipcord  inftead  of 
Cat-gut,  put  a  greater  Weicht  of  Lead. 
c  The  Twitting  or  Untwifting  of  either  the 
Cat-gut  or  Cord  occafions  the  Lead  with  the 
Index  to  turn  round,  as  well  as  rife  and  fall  5 
fo  that  I  chufe  to  mark  my  Degrees  upon  an 
open  Skrew  of  Brafc,  within  which  the  Plummet 
and  Index  hay  its  Motion.      There  may  be 
many  Devices  for  the  Figure  of  the  Weight 
or  Plummet,  as  a  Cupid  with  an  Arrow  in  his 
Hand  to  point  at  the  Degrees  5  or  a  Bird  with 
Wings  extended  for  Flight,  with  fome  Bough 
or  Branch  in  his  Mouth  to  ferve  for  an  Index  : 
Thefe  Figures  may  be  gilded  for  Ornament 
fake  5  others  may  be  contrived  as  Fancy  di- 
re£ts. 

*  When  we  are  provided  with  thefe  two  In- 
ftruments,  we  ihould  compare  the  Motions  of 
one  with  the  other,  in  order  to  judge  what 
Proportion  the  Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Quickfilver 
ii*  the  Barometer  bears  to  the  Twitting  of  the 
Cord  or  Cat-gut,  whofe  Degrees  of  Motion 
we  may  obferve  by  the  Index  or  Pointer  of 
the  Hygrometer  *  and  at  the  fame  time  compare 
both  thefe  with  the  Rifings  and  Fallings  of 
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the  Spirit  in  the  Thermometer,  to  know  what 
Degree  of  Heat  or  Cold  attends  eveij  different 
Change  of  Weather. 

4  The  Thermometer,  fays  Mr.  Patrick,  Ihews^ 
by  Infpe&ion,  the  prefent  Condition  of  the 
Air,  wnether  it  be  not  or  cold  $  which  Day 
in  Summer  is  hotteft,  and  in  Winter  coldeft, 
or  any  Part  of  the  Day  5  and  from  thence  ma- 
ny ufeful  Experiments  have  and  may  be  made, 
viz,,  difcovering  the  hotted  or  coldeft  Bath,  or 
the  Degrees  thereof.  So  likewife  of  any  Spring, 
how  much  one  exceeds  the  other  in  Cold- 
nefs. 

4  To  the  Thermometer,  Mr.  Patrick  fpeaks  of, 
is  fix'd  a  Scale  of  ninety  Degrees  numbcr'd 
from  the  Top  downwards,  with  a  moveable 
Index  joining  to  it,  which  is  defign'd  to  in- 
form the  curious  Obferver  how  the  Heat  and 
Cold  changes  from  the.  Time  he  laft  beheld  it, 
according  to  the  various  Degrees  of  Heat  and 
Cold  in  all  Latitudes  of  the  World  5  as  by  the 
Trial  of  two  Thermometers  which  have  been 
regulated  abroad,  one  by  the  great  Dr.Halley, 
Secretary  to  the  Royal-Society,  in  his  late 
Southern  Voyage,  and  the  other  by  Captain 
William  Johnfon,  in  his  Whale-fifliing  Voy- 
age to  Greenland;  the  firft  has  a  Degree  of 
Heat  under  the  Line,  and  the  Degree  of  Cold 
in  88  Degrees  North  Latitude,  as  Mr.  Pet  rick 
informs  me. 

4  Wfhen  I  can  perfuade  my  Brother  Planters 
to  ufe  thefe  Inftruments,  I  nope  they  will,  in 
their  feveral  Stations  in  and  about  Britain, 
make  their  Remarks  upon  their  feveral  Moti- 
ons, and  fixing  London  as  the  Standard,  com- 
municate what  Remarks  they  make  in  the  fe- 
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vera!  Countries  they  refide  in  >  far  by  com* 
paring  one  with  another,  we  may  come  near 
a  Certainty  what  Plants  will  grow  and  pro« 
fper  in  every  Part  of  the  Kingdom  >  and  nt>m 
many  Obfcrvations  of  that  Nature  draw  fiich 
Conclufions  as  may  be  of  univeriai  Benefit. 
I  am, 


S  IX, 


Tours,  &c. 


R.  BRADLEY. 


As  I  have  taken  Occafion  to  publUh  this  Letter, 
I  think  it  not  amiis  to  prefcribe  a  Method  for  fome 
of  my  Readers  to  follow,  in  the  Accounts  or  Ob- 
servations they  make  on  the  Alterations  of  the 
Inftruments  named  in  it,  viz.  the  Barometer, 
Hygrometer  and  Thermometer  ,  the  meaning  of 
which  Terms  I  have  explained  before  in  this 
Work. 

The  Method  I  fhall  propofe,  is  that  which  is 
now  pra&is'd  by  the  Order  and  Dire&ion  of  the 
Honourable  Samuel  Afolyneux,  Efq$  to  whom  the 
karned  Part  of  the  World  is  oblig'd  for  many 
grand  Difcoveries. 

To  give  an  Example  of  this  Method  accord- 
ing to  the  Dire&ions  prefcrib'd  by  the  aforefaid 
curious  Gentleman,  we  are  to  provide  a  Book 
for  twelve  Months  Remarks,  which  ihould  be 
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made  fix  times  every  Day.    At  which  Times  is 
obferv'd, 

1/,  The  rifing  or  falling  of  the  Quickfilver 
in  the  Barometer*         .  -  ♦ 

zdlyP  The  Alteration  ©f  the  Hygrometer. 

$dly,  The  Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Spirits  in  the 
Thermometer. 

qthly,  The  Point  of  the  Compafs  from  whence 
the  Wind  blows,  and  as  near  as  can  be  gucfs'd 
with  what  Strength^    And 

f  tbly9  Whether  Rain,  Snow,  Hail,  &c.  and 
what  Quantity  fallen. 

Each  Leaf  of  the  Book  defign'd  for  this  Ufe 
muft  be  divided  into  fevend  Columns  5  the  firft 
for  the  Day  of  the  Month  and  of  the  Week  1 
The  fecond,  for  the  Number  of  Inches  and  Parts  of 
an  Inch  in  the  Tube  of  the  Barometer?  where  ,> 
the  Quickfilver  ftands  at  the  time  of  Obferva- 
tion.  The  third,  to  mark  the  Degrees  pointed 
at  by  the  Index  of  the  Hygrometer  at  the  fame 
Time.  The  fourth,  to  fhew  the  Number  of 
Inches  and  its  Parts  in  the  Thermometer,  where 
the  Spirit  ftands  at  the  Time  of  obferving.  The 
fifth,  to  mark  the  Winds,  and  their  Strength. 
And  the  fixth,  for  the  Qjuantity  of  Rain  fal- 
ling, and  Difpofition  of  the  Clouds  and  Air. 
But  I  {hall  give  an  Example  of  five  or  fix  Days 
in  the  Month  of  June  1721,  taken  from  tne 
Book  I  mention,  that  whoever  will  be  curious 
in  this  Way,  may  keep  their  Weather  Books  af- 
ter the  feme  manner,  to  be  more  eafily  compar- 
ed, aqd  the  Difference  of  Weather  or  Strength, 
of  Heat  and  Cold  in  fevcral  Parts  of  Britain 
may  be  known*    But  in  this  Cafe  we  muft  re* 
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member  what  I  have  laid  before,  that  all  the 
'thermometers  ihould  be  firffc  regulated  by  one 
Standard. - 

N.  B.  In  the  Column  of  the  Barometer,  I. 
(lands  for  Inches,  and  P.  for  the  Number  of 
Parts  of  an  Inch. 
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From  an  Example  of  this  Nature  any  one 
may  eafily  difpofe  himfelf  to  keep  a  Weather 
Book  of  the  Country  he  refides  in ;  and,  by 
comparing  the  Motions  of  the  Quickfilver  and 
Spint  with  the  Weather  at  the  Times  of  Ob- 
fervation,  may,  with  a  little  Practice,  be  able  to 

firejudge  nearly  what  Weather  will  happen.  In 
bme  other  Papers  I  fhall  explain  a  Utile  more 
the  Ufa  of  thefe  Inftruments,  having  prevail'd 
upon  Come  curious  Perfonages  to  keep  the  lame 
kind  of  Regifter  in  diverfe  Parts  of  the  King- 
dom, who  have  promis'd  to  fend  me  fuch  Ob- 
fervations  as  they  make  in  the  Courfe  of  thefc 
Experiments.  I  think  it  would  add  much  to 
their  Value,  if  we  could  be  alTur'd  by  a  con- 
ftant  Remark,  that  upon  every  Change  of  Wind 
there  is  a  Breeze,  a  Gale,  or  brisker  -Morion  of 
the  Air,  than  was  before,  and  whether  the  Wind  ■ 
does  not  always  change  in,  or  immediately  after 
a  Storm  of  Thunder  ;  and  thofe  who  have  an 
Opportunity  of  making  an  Obfervation  ,at  fix 
a  Clock  every  Morning,  would,  I  think,  very 
much  illuftrate  an  Undertaking  of  this  kind. 
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Chap.    V. 

ObfervaHons  concerning  the  propagating 
Tlants  from  the  hot t eft  Climates,  and 
of  naturalizing  them  with  us  $  as  alfi 
proper  Rules  Jor  gathering  of  Seeds  *< 
broad*  and  of  the  Method  of  iranfport- 
ing  them  from  one  Country  -to  another 
with  Safety. 


To  Mr.  Bradley,  &c. 
SIR, 

INCE  you  are  arriv'd  to  that  Perfec* 
tion,  as  to  be  able  here  at  Home  to 
make  Climates  anfwerable  to  any  what- 
ever aflign'd  Abroad,  and  produce 
equatoreal  Heat  in  the  Latitude  of  fifty  one  and 
a  half}  and  fince  by  that  Means  we  fhall  be 
able  to  propagate  in  England  whatever  Fruits, 
Plants,  or  Flowers,  which  being  either  ufeful, 
curious,  or  profitable,  are  produe'd  in  the  warm- 
er Climates  j  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  but  in 
time  it  will  be  thought*  a  national  Intereft  to 
have  naturalized  here.  I  believe,  it  will  not  be 
impqpper  for  Seamen  to  cultivate  a  Correfoon- 
dendfc  with  you,  fince  thereby  we  may  perhaps 

point 
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point  out  fomething  but  Ettle,  if  not  entirely 
unknown  to  our  Englijh  Gardens. 

Indeed,  two  Things  have  prevented  Sea-far- 
ing Perfons  from  bending  their  Thoughts  this 
Way.  Firft,  A  Perfuafion  that  Vegetables  pro- 
duced in  thofe  hot  Climates  could  not  live  with 
us  5  which  Impediment  you  have  now  removed 
by  your  Stoves,  hot  Beds,  &c.  The  fecond  is, 
that  we  being  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
vegetable  World,  know  not  which  are  Ran* 
ties,  which  not  5  which  you  have  already  got, 
and  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  you*  which 
Difficulty  I  hope  you  will  alfo  remove  by  pub- 
lifhing  a  Catalogue  of  fijeh  Exoticks  as  you  nave 
already :  And  alfo,  what  others  you  would  chief- 
ly wim  to  be  brought  over  to  you  5  as  lrkewife 
the  Methods  of  doing  it  with  moft  Likelihood 
of  Succefs.  In  the  mean  time  I  fhail  venture  to 
mention  to  you  fome  Things  which  I  thought 
moft  remarkable  when  Ius*d  the  Sea  5  not  doubt- 
ing your  candid  Acceptance  of  *ny  well-mean- 
ing, however  imperfect  my  Performance  may 
be.  And  the  firft  thing  I  fhall  take  Notice  of, 
is  the  Palm-tree  of  Guinea,  the  Juice  of  which 
is  not  only  a»  pleafant  Drink,  but  alfo  reckoned 
fo  effectual  againft  the  Stone,  that  I  have  heard 
the  old  Guinea  Surgeons  give  their  Opinion,  that 
it  would  as  eafily  cQflblve  the  Stone  in  the  Blad- 
der, as  Water  does  Loaf-Sugar  :  And  I  can- 
fpeak  on  my  own  Experience,  that  it  is  a  moft 
excellent  Diuretick,  and  fo  effe&ually  cur'd  me 
of  the  Gravel,  that  I  have  not  been  troubled 
Vrith  it  thefe  twenty  three  Years  fince. 

Palm-Oil  is  alfo  excellent  in  feveral  Cafes,  as 
Aches,  Sprains,  Bruifes,  Swellings,  and  alfo  of- 
ten taken  inwardly  by  the  Negroes*,  but  for 
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what  Diftempers  I  had  not  Language  enough 
to  inform  my  (elf. 

Their  Tammis  of  the  Potato-Tribe,  but  vafUy 
larger  5  it  is  more  mealy,  is  of  a  larger  whiter 
Grain,  which  ihines  like  that  of  double-refin'd 
Sugar,  and  is  extreamlv  nourishing. 

The  Coco-Nut  is  pfcafant  to  the  Tafte,  and; 
the  Milk  or  Water  contained  in  it  diuretick  j 
but  the  Tree  being  very  tall,  and  a  flow  Grow- 
er, will  hardly  be  worth  our  attempting  here. 

The  Water-Melons  are  a  moft  curious  Fruit, 
and  deferve  our  greateft  Application  j  there  are 
two  forts,  the  red  and  the  white,  but  the  red 
are  beft.  They  are  eaten  commonly  cut  out  in 
Slices,  but  the  Pulp  mdh'd,  and  eaten  with 
Madera  Wine  and  Loaf-Sugar,  is  incomparably 
fine. 

I  come  now  to  our  Weft-Indies^  where  they 
have  a  red  Potato^  which  is  as  fweetas  a  Par- 
fnip :  And  at  Barbadoes  they  make  of  it  a  very 

fleafant  Drink,  which  they  call  Mob  by  ^  which 
believe  would  take  mightily  with  our  Quality 
herein  Summer  j  for  it  cools,  andmuft  be  good 
againft  Confumptions,  as  all  the  Potato-Tribe 
are  \  and,  to  take  off  the  Windinefs  of  its  being 
bottled,  it  is  generally  drank  with  Wine. 

The  Barbadoes  China-Orange  far  exceeds  the 
Lisbon  in  the  Richnefs  of  its  Juices.  They  have 
alfo  a  Fruit  of  the  Orange  Tribe  call'd  a  Shad* 
dock  \  it  is  from  four  to  eight  times  as  big  as 
an  Orange :  It  is  a  moft  noble  Fruit  to  look  at, 
and  not  unpleafant  to  the  Tafte  $  befides,  the 
Bloflbm  is  very  large,  fweet,  and  fine,  like  the 
Orange  5  there  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  red  and 
the  whites  the  red  is  the  preferable. 
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The  Guava  is  a  very  good  Fruit,  fo  is  Plan- 
tain i  but  the  Bonana  is  very  fine,  and  could  it 
be  produe'd  here,  would  anfwer  the  Coft  and 
Trouble.     The  Lime  is  very  good  againft  the 
Scurvy,  and  fom?  prefer  Punch  made  of  it  be- 
fore, that  of  Lemons :  It  is  hardy,  and  whereas 
it  grows  well  in  the  Ifland  Majorca^  where  they 
have  fometimes  much  Snow,  I  doubt  not  but  it 
would  thrive  with  us,  and  make  a  moll  beauti- 
ful Ever-green  Hedge.     I  wonder  the  Sugar- 
Cane  has  never  been  attempted  in  our  Stoves, 
upon  the  Account  of  its  Deing  the  fined  of 
Pickles. 

The  Mango  of  Malabar  would  be.  of  great 
Account  in  our  Gardens,  and  would  be  prized 
more  for  the  Delicioulhefs  of  the  Fruit,  than 
the  Excellency  of  the  Pickles.  And  fince  I  am 
upon  the  Subjeft  of  Pickles,  I  have  heard  that 
our  lame  white  Plum  has  been  attempted  with 
Succefs  that  Way  *  and  that  the  finall  Capers  of 
Majorca  are  thought  to  exceed  the  large  ones  of 
Thoulon. 

The  Indian  Corn  is  what  I  believe  would  ve- 
ry well  deferve  our  cultivating  here  ;  for  if  an 
Acre  of  Reeds  is  worth  two  Acres  of  Corn,  here 
you  would  have  Reeds  and  Corn  too  $  and  the 
Corn  (befides  feveral  other  Ufes)  is  fo  excellent 
for  fattening  Hogs,  that  it  makes  their  Fat  hard 
as  Brawn,  and  not  flabby,  as  ours  generally  is : 
The  Reeds  make  a  lafting  and  impenetrable 
Thatch,  fmall  Fences,  &fc .  and  the  Produce  is 
prodigious. 

The  Cranberry  would  alfo  be  very  well  worth 
your  Care  $  it  would  bear  our  winter  abroad 
'extreamly  well,  and  would  require  the  Stove  on- 
ly in  Summer,  when  your  other  Exoticks  are  all 
abroad. 

Y  5  I  much 
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I  much  admire  that  none  of  our  Quality  have 
cflay'd  to  make  the  Virginia  Nightingale  and 
Mocking-bird  Natives  of  this  Iflan<l,  for  though 
that  Country  is  hotter  in  Summer  than  ours,  yet 
they  have  (ome  Winters  colder.  A  Friend  of 
mine,  who  had  a  Grove  near  his  Houfe,  had  one 
got  loofe,  who  continued  in  the  Grove  till  Ja^ 
nuaryy  that  fome  Boys  came  a  Shooting  that 
Way,  after  which  it  tva$  nev^r  heard  of.  If  we 
were  but  induftriouS  this  Way,  our  Woods 
Would  in  a  fhort  time  rival  our  Operas,  and  our 
Songfters  from  America^  put  thofe  from  Italy  out 
of  Countenance.  I  fhould  not  even  doubt,  but 
that  the  Jamaica  Nightingale*  with  his  mod 
fweet  Note,, might  be  naturalized  herej  fince 
the  Turtle-Dove^  which  is  a  Native  of  the  hot* 
ter  Climes,  does  very  well  wild  in  our  Woods, 
as  I  have  often  obferv'd  between  Peter s field  and 
Portftntmth. 

•  It  is  a  Pity  no  Body  has  effay'd  to  make  the 
Prickle-pear  bf  Jamaica  ufeftii :  I  am  perfuadcd 
it  would  make  a  beautiful  and  lading  Dye,  if 
any  ingenious  Petfon  Would  fet  heartily  and  in 
good  earneft  about  it. 

WKen  I  contemplate  on  that  eternal  Verdure^ 
which  reigns  ov6r  all  that  Part  of  the  torrid 
Zone  that  I  have  .been  in,  I  am  amaz'd  from 
whence  it  is*  that  Nature  fupplies  thofe  vaft 
Trees  and  other  Vegetables  with  Moifture  fuf- 
iicient  to  maintain  them^  not  only  with  Life, 
but  in  flouriflung  Beauty,  without  one  Drop  of 
Rain  for  fix  Months  together,  -a  parching  Sun 
daily  exhaufting  thfem,  and  the  Earth  (o  dry,  as 
to  be  cleft  Icveral  Yards  deep.  Should  I  con* 
jc&ure  it  is  froto  the  vaft  Dews  that  fall  every  * 
Nighty  it  would  thence  undeniably  follow,  that 
there  is  a  Circulation  of  the  juices  in  Vcgeta- 
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blcs  j  and  that  the  Branches  affift  the  Roots,  a* 
well  as  the  Roots  the  Branches.  But  this  is  a 
Piece  of  Philofophy  not  yet  univerfally  efta- 
Jblifh'd,  and  which  I  muft  leave  to  your  greater 
Genius  and  Experience  to  inlarge  upon.  Being, 
with  all  Submiffion,  *, 

sin, 

ft 

Tour  moft  humble  Servant, 

m  t  * 

(pa*Mf  *7*V  S.  C. 


.Tfye  foregoing  Letter  has  four  Things  in  it^ 
which  I  efteem  to  be  highly  confiderable  in  point 
of  Gardening,  and  its  ute.  The  firft  is,  of 
Climates,  and  of  their  being  artificially  made 
with  us.  The  fecond  is,  to  find  put  tne  beft 
Methods  of  importing  foreign  Plants  to  this 
Kingdom.  Thirdly,  The  N'eceffity  of  making 
known  to  the  World  the  Ufes  and  Virtues  of 
jfuch  Exotick  Plants  as  are  brought  to- us*  And, 
laftly,  What  is  extreamly  worth  our  Confidera- 
tionj  which  is,  that  Plants  have  a  confiderable 
Share  of  Nourishment,  which  they  draw  from 
the  Air >  by  way  of  their  Leaves  and  Bark,  as 
well  as  from  the  Earth  and  Water  by  means  of 
their  Roots. 

As  to  the  firft  part  of  this,  which  intimates, 
that  we  have  in  fome  meafure  imitated  the  warm- 
eft  Climates  of  the  World  here  in  England  by 
artificial  Heats.  It  is  true,  we  have  now  in 
Pra&ice  feveral  Ways,  which  .have  been  lately 
try'd  for  the  Produftion  of  Heats  of  almoft  eve-, 
ry  Degree  ncceflary  for  the  Welfare  of  Plants 
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of  foreign  Countries  >  and  the  laft  Year  has  giv- 
en me  the  Pleafure  of  finding,  that  thofe  Me- 
thods, I  have  recommended  in  toy  former  Papers, 
have  hadfuch  good  Succefc,  that  more  Qentle- 
men  have  taken  'that  Part  of  Gardening  upon 
them,  in  the  laft  twelve  Months,  than  has  been 
known  for  many  Years  before.  It  is  evident 
too,  that  where  we  can,  by  fiich  Means,  render 
Exotick  Plants  any  ways  ufeful,  though  there 
is  fome  little  Expence  or  Trouble  in  bringing  \t 
about,  yet  a  little  extraordinary  Trouble,  when 
it  is  crown'd  with  reafonable  Profit,  will  not  be 
grudged  by  the  Undertaker.  The  late  Inftance 
of  bringing  the  Ananas  or  Pine- Apple  to  Per-* 
fe&ion  in  England^  by  the  Ingenuity  of  Mr. 
fylende9  has  fo  far  gain'd  upon  the  Curious,  that 
already  many  of  our  Nobility  have  undertaken 
the  fame  Improvement  j  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubt-* 
ed,  but  a  Year  or  two  more  will  make  this  XJn* 
dekaking  much  more  general ,  and  then  I  have 
good  Hopes  of  feeing  my  Defines  compleated, 
of  introducing  all  the  fVeft- Indian  zs  well  isEaft* 
Indian  Fruits  among  us. 

Tanners.*  Bark  is  of  extraordinary  Ufe  for 
making  Plants  ftrikeRoot  quickly  *  and  as  there 
is  little  or  no  Steam  rifes  from  it,  fo  the  Leaves 
of  fuqh  Plants  will  not  be  GBdangcr'd,  as  often- 
times thofe  %re  which  are  fet  upon  hot  Beds 
made  of  Hqrife  Dung* 

We  muft  obferve  too,  that  the  Bark^  when  it 
is  juft  taken  out  of  the  Vats^  is  fubjeft  to  heat 
with  Violence,  and  grow  mouldy  on  the  Top, 
and  then  fpeedily  lqfe  its  Heat  %  but  the  beft 
Jjtark  is  that  which  has  been  out  of  the  Vats  a- 
bout  a  Fortnight  before  we  ufe  it,  and  that  will 
heat  gently  and  gradually,  and  continue  hot  a 
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The  fecond  Thing  to  be  confider'd,  is ,  the 
Method  of  importing  Plants  and  Seeds  from  fo- 
reign Countries  with  Safety  >  and  how  fuch 
Gentlemen  who  go  abroad  may  judge  of  the 
Plants  they  meet  with  in  foreign  Parts,  whether 
they  may  oe  acceptable  to  us,  or  not. 

As  to  the  bringing  over  of  Seeds  and  Plants, 
I  have  been  pretty  large  upon  that  Head  in  my 
Neiv  improvements  and  other  Writings  of  Gar- 
dening 5  but  I  fhall  take  occafion  here  to  men* 
tion  two  or  three  new  Particulars  which  arene- 
ceflary  to  be  obferv'd  in  thofe  Cafes :  I  have  al- 
ready faid,  that  it  is  the  beft  Way  to  gather  the 
Seeds  in  their  Shells  and  Cafes,  and  to  to  bring 
them  to  us  ;  for  befides  the  Help  fuch  Cafes  will 
be  to  preferve  the  Seeds  during  the  Voyage, 
they  will  help  to  inform  us  of  what  Clafs  or 
Order  the  Plants  are  of  which  they  were  taken 
from  5  ojr  if  we  have  occafion  to  bring  over 
Plants  in  Boxes  of  Earth,  we  may  fow  iomc  of 
the  Seed?  in  thofe  Boxes  of  Earth,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  Tree-kind,  becaufe  by  that  Time 
they  come  to  us,  they  may  be  in  forae  Forward- 
nefs  to  grpw-  But  it  we  have  not  this  Conve- 
nience, we  may  follow  $he  Method  fent  me  by 
a  very  curious  Gentleman,  whofe  Name  I  know 
not  j  opt  as  it  carries  a  Face  of  good  Reafon  with 
it,  as  far  as  that  can  guide  me,  it  has  my  Ap- 
probation, and  it  is  this :  When  the  Seeds  are 
gathered,  and  as  well  dry'd  as  the  Warmth  of 
the  Air  of  the  Place  can  do,  or  a  warm  Pocket 
will  do  in  three  or  four  Days,  then  put  them 
into  a  glafs  Bottle,  or  glaz'd  Veflel,,  clofely 
ftopp'd,  rather  with  a  Stopple  of  the  fame  fort 
than  with  a  Cork,  for  a  (5ork  is  apt  to  rot  by 
f  hange  of  Air)  and  then  we  mitft  take  care  to 

have 
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Jiavc  this  Stopple  well  cemented  with  Pitch,  or 
Bees- Wax  and  Rozin :  The  faid  Veflel  muft  then 
be  placed  in  a  larger  Jar,  or  Veflel  of  glaz'd 
Earthenware,  and  the  intermediate  Spate  bey 
tween  both  be  fill'd  with  common  Salt,  even  fo 
as  to  cover  the  Stopple  of  the  Seed-Bottle  with 
Salt.  By  this  Means,  I  judge,  that  it  will  be 
impofftble  for  any  of  thQ  Seeds  to  be  injured  in 
their  Paflage  through  different  Climates  s  for  yet 
1  cannot  difcovcr,  that  any  fojt  of  Infeft  can 
live  in  a  Body  of  common  Salt  >  or  wliere  Salt 
is  the  Medium  juftly  regulated  between  the  Aif 
and  the  Body,  then  fuch  Body,  cannot  putrify 
fo  as  to  be  rendered  a  proper  Nidus  for  any  Ich 
fe£t  to  lay  its  Eggs  in.  We  have  many  Inftan* 
ces  of  Flefh  that  has  not  putrified  after  it  has 
been  well  prepared  with  Salt$  and  it  is  as  rati- 
onal to  think,  that  Seeds  or  Plants  may  be  as 
well  preferv'd  by  it,  when  we  confider  the  Ways 
of  pickling  fome  forts  of  Fruits,  which  by  only 
jputting  Salt  to  them,,  they  are  preferv'd  many 
Months,  when  of  themfelves  they  would  rot  and 
be  deftroy'dina  few  Days. 

This  Salt  alio  corre&s  the  extraordinary  Heat 
of  the  wanner  Climates,  and  by  its  being  thus 
made  the  Wall,  as  I  may  call  it,  between  the 
hot  Air  and  the  Seeds,  fo  through  its  Fixation 
and  Coldnefs,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppos'd,  that  the 
exceflive  Heat  of  the  hotteft  Climates  can  pene-: 
trate  through  it,  fo  as  to  occafion  any  confident 
ftble  Decay  m  the  Seed.  And  we  may  confider  likcr 
swife,  that  as  this  Salt  is  firft  flx'dby  extraordinary 
Heat,  fo  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  while  the  Seeds 
are  paffing  thro'  the  hot  and  dry  Climates,  the  Salt 
can  luffer  any  great  Change  or  Alteration  $  and  fo  it 
is  as  natural  to  fuppofe, that  the  Seeds  which  are  un<? 
der  its  Shelter  cannot  be  much  alter'd  $  and  we  well 

know* 
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know,  that  a  Climate  about  the  Latitude  of 
ours  is  rarely  difpos'd  to  melt  Salt,  fo  that  un- 
der fuch  Snelter  we  can  hardly  find  any  Seeds 
to  be  brought  to  us  that  will  not  be  in  good 
Perfe&ion.  And  this  has  led  me  often  to  ad* 
mire  at  the  Principles  in  Nature,  that  difpofe 
forae  Bodies  to  fix  themfelves  from  Liquids  by 
violent  Heat  *  and  others,  which  are  in  their 
Principle  as  Liquid,  to  be  only  fix'd  by  violent 
Cold.  It  is  a  Subjeft  worth  Confideration,  and 
will  greatly  help  to  the  Defign  which  we  have 
now  before  us.  It  is  rdfo  Wdrthy  cur  Notice, 
that;  fome  Plants  do  not  grow  in  the  Summer 
Months,  but  only  have  a  vegetative  Motion  in 
the  Winter  5  and  others  are  only  in  Motion  in 
the  Summer,  and  upon  the  leaft  Approach  of 
Cold,  are  fix'd,  and  lofe  their  Vegetation. 

But  td  return  to  my  Subje£t.  We  are  next 
to  confider  of  the  beft  Means  for  the  Tranfpor- 
tation  of  the  Plants  themfelves,  and  that  may 
be  done,  in  a  fliort  Voyage,  without  any  Earth 
about  the  Roots,  if  they  are  Trees  of  any  Sub- 
ftance  5  that  is  to  lay,  of  an  Inch,  or  an  Inch 
and  half  Diameter  in  the  Stem  5  but  they  muft 
be  very  clear  of  Wet  before  they  are  pack'd  up, 
btherwife  there  will  be  a  Ferment  about  their 
Bark  which  will  deftroy  them.  I  have  known 
Tome  Trees  which  have  grown  after  they  have 
been  without  Earth  for  ten  Months,  Orange 
Trees  efpecially  5  and  a  Willow  Twig,  which  I 
ys'd  to  carry  in  my  Hand  for  more  than  ten 
Months,  is  now,  after  Years  flicking  to  the 
fide  of  a  Bank,  become  a  good  Tree. 

But  for  tranfporting  of  Plants,  which  require 
Earth  to  grow  in  while  they  undergo  a  long 
J?a&\ge,  I  can  give  no  better  Directions  than 

what 
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what  I  have  lately  obferv'd  in  a  Letter  of  Mr. 
Mark  C ate  sty)  a  very  ingenious  Gentleman,  writ- 
ten from  Carolina  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  concerning 
the  Carriage  of  Plants  by  Sea,  which  he  has  had 
good  Experience  of,  as  appears  from  the  many 
V  arieties  of  Virginia  Plants,  which  of  late  Years 
he  has  fent  over  to  England  *  and  is  as  fid- 
lows* 


To  Mr.  FAIRCHH.D.' 


SIR, 


\ 
\ 


IDefire  when  you  fend  Plants  by  Shipping  to 
remote  Parts,  to  fend  them  in  Tubs,  and 
not  in  Baskets ;  for  Baskets  contribute  much  to 
the  Mifcarriage.  Winter  is  the  beft  Time  j 
October  if  it  could  be,  and  to  put  the  Tubs  in 
the  Ballaft,  which  keeps  them  moid:  and  mode- 
rately warm.  So  manag'd,  I  have  had  bell 
Succefi  with  Plants  from  England;  for  on  the 
Quarter-Deck  they  are  often  wetted  with  Salt 
Water,  and  require  the  greateft  Tendance  from 
bad  Weather,  and  even  with  the  greateft  Care 
they  mifcarrv,  as  they  did  with  me.  It  is  fo  hot 
in  the  Hold  in  Summer,  that  they  fpend  their 
Sap  at  once,  and  dye,  fo  that  that  is  not  a  Time 
to  fend  any  Thing. 

Mark  Catefty. 


I  had 
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I  had  almoft.  forgot  one  Thing  relating  to  the 
Carriage  of  Seeds  from  one  Place  to  another, 
which  this  Gentleman  ufually  pra&is'd  with  Sue- 
cefs,  i.  e.  that  he  always  us'd  to  put  the  Seeds 
in  the  Shell  of  a  Gourd,  and  feal  them  up,  and 
by  that  means  I  have  not  known  them  to  mis- 
carry, in  feveral  Parcels  which  he  has  font  from 
Virginia  to  England. 

Now  we  are  come  fo  far,  it  is  neceflary  that 
we  obferve,  that  a  Catalogue,  however  necefla- 
iy  it  is,  of  thofe  Plants  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  us,  will  fill  up  a  larger  Volume  than  I  pro- 
pofe  in  thefe  Writings  \  and  then  too  we  are 
in  want  of  many  of  tie  Names,  given  them  by 
the  People  of  the  Countries  where  they  grow, 
and  to  call  them  only  by  the  N^mes  given  them 
by  our  Botanifis,  would  not  be  intelligible  to 
any  but  fuch  as  have  ftudied  Botany  *  fo  that  at 
prefent,  I  know  no  better  Way,  than  advifing 
in  general  all  thofe  Gentlemen  who  ufe  the  Sea, 
and  are  difposM  to  colled:  either  Plants  or  Seeds 
abroad,  to  let  them  be  chiefly  of  fuch  {bits  as 
are  ufeful  in  their  Timber,  or  in  their  Wood 
for  Dying,  or  in  their  Roots,  Fruits,  &V.  for 
Phyfick  or  Diet.  Indeed,  fo  far  we  may  ven- 
ture to  piefcribe,  in  particular,  that  the  Guava 
brought  over  to  us  in  Plants,  fuppofe  of  an  Inch 
Diameter  in  the  Stem  >  and  likewife  the  Tama- 
rind, in  the  fame  State,  might  be  made  to  pros- 
per with  11s  \  and  fo  too  the  Plantains  and  Bona- 
7uC%  of  the  Weft-Indies  fhould  be  brought  to  us 
in  Plants  of  fome  Strength,  *  if  we  expeft  to 
have  the  defir'd  Succels  with  them  $  the  Cinna- 
mon-tree alfo  from  Ceylon^  the  Pimento  from  Ja- 
.  tnaica^  and  any  other  Spice-Trees  rather  in  Plants 
than  in  Seeds  *  or  if  the  frefh  Seeds  of  the  Nut- 
meg 
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meg  could  be  gathered*  they  may  be  planted  in 
a  Tub  of  Earth  about  two  Inches  deep,  or 
coated  with  Clay  about  two  Inches  thick, 'or 
dipt  in  Bees- Wax.  Ginger  without  curing,  if 
the  Roots  are  moderately  dried,  in  the  Pocket  or. 
the  Sun,  will  come  well  to  us  :  The  Mango  is 
likewife  very  definable,  and  I  doubt  not,  but  the 
Stones,  if  they  are  prcferv'd  in  Clay,  or  Bees- 
Wax,  or  Earth,  may  be  eafily  made  to  grow 
here  with  our  Stoves.  I  am  perfuaded,  by  iome 
Experiments  made  by  William  Parker  or  Heal- 
ings Efq>  that  all  Plants  which  have  rezinous 
Juices  will  bear  our  Climate  without  Shelter  j 
for  that  curious  Gentleman  has  already  tried  a 
vaft  Variety  of  thofe  kinds  in  the  opea  Ground, 
and  fome  of  them,  which  are  Natives  of  the 
^warmer  Climes,  are  as  unconcerned  at  our  Win- 
ters, as  if  they  were  Natives  of  our  own  Cli- 
mate -,  and  I  have  found,  th^t  the  Plants  of  China 
and  Perfia  do  very  well  with  us.  As  for  Me- 
lons, Water-Melons,  Gourds,  or  Pumpkins  and 
Squaflies,  we  have  already,  I  believe,  moft  of 
the  forts,  though  there  are  few  among  us  that 
ufe  their  Fruit,  except  of  the  firft  forts. 

The  Gentleman,  who  has  been  fo  kind  to  fend 
me  the  Letter  which  has  occafion'd  thefe  Ob- 
fervations,  mentions  a  Thought  of  his  concern* 
ing  the  naturalizing  the  Lime^  or  wild  Lemon, 
as  fome  call  it,  in  our  Climate.  I  find,  that  this 
fort  of  Plant  is  apt  to  bear  Fruit  plcntifiilly  with 
u%  and  to  ripen  its  Fruit  well,  which  is  a  cer- 
tain Sign  of  its  Welfare  in  our  Latitude  5  and  all 
the  Orange  or  Lemon  Race  are  hardy  enough 
to  ftarid  the  Winter  with  us,  in  common  Green- 
houfes  >  and  even  fome  are  hardy  enough  to  Hand 
abroad  in  our  moit  Southern  Quarters. 

The 
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The  greateft  Adventure  of  this  kind  that  ever 
was  attempted  in  England,  was  that  famous  In- 
trodu&ion  of  the  Orange-Tree  and  Myrtle  by 
Sir  Francis  Carenv  and  Sir  Walter  Rakigb^  who, 
whilfl:  they  refided  in  Spain  in  QnecnEliza&eth's 
Time,  chofe  thefe  Fruits  for  our  general  Enter* 
tajninent,  and  firft  made  them  familiar  to  our 
Climate  in  the  Year  1  f8f,when  thefe  great  Men 
difcover'd  the  building  of  the  Spanijh  Armafa 
againfl  us.  Tradition  informs  us,  thefe  Orange- 
Trees  were  immediately  brought  to  Bedington  in 
Surry^  one  of  the  Seats  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Family  of  the  Carews.  They  were  then  in  Gi- 
les, and  there  was  at  firft  no  other  Safeguard  for 
them  in  the  Winter,  than  fctting  them  into  a 
Pit  in  the  Ground,  and  covering  them  in  fevere 
Weather  with  Boards  and  Straw  *  and  they  were 
thus  preferv'd  for  feveral  Years,  till  at  length  it 
Wa£  judged  pra£fcicable  to  plant  them  in  the  na- 
tural Qround,  where  they  have  remained  in  ex* 
traordinaiy  Health  and  Vigour,  by  giving  them 
only  a  little  Shelter  in  the  Winter  by  means  of 
a  Frame  of  Timber,  which  could  be  taken  to 
>ieces  at  Pleafure.  But  now  the  worthy  Gentlemaa 
iir  Nicholas  Cafew,  who  at  prefent  is  the  Pofleflbr 
of  that  fine  Seat,  has  exceedingly  adorn'd  thefe 
beautiful  Trees,  by  building  a  new  Confervato- 
ry  for  their  .Defence  in  Winter  5  which  is  fo  c- 
legantly  contriv'd,  that  though  the  Trees  in 
themfelves  may  be  efteem'd  one  of  the  Wonders 
of  our  Country,  their  new  Place  of  Shelter 
gives  them  fb  great  a  Luftrc,  that  it  feems  as  if 
the  fame  curious  Defign,  which  was  begun  by 
the  learned  Predeceflbrs  of  this  Family,  is  ftiti 
fupported  and  maintained  by  their  worthy  Sue- 
ceffor :  And  this  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  re- 
markable, 
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markable,  that  few  Great  Families  have  thefcm^ 
Spirit  kept  up  for  two  Generations  >  what  is  fet 
up  by  the  Father,  is  often  deftroy'd  by  the  Son* 
what  is  bought  by  one,  is  often  (old  by  the  other, 

Thefe  Orange-Trees  were  the  firft  that  ever 
Were  known  to  be  brought  into  England^  and 
the  firft  likewife  that  were  fet  in  the  natural 
Ground  -,  and  from  the  extraordinary  Produce  of 
Fruit  in  thefe,  I  doubt  not  but  that  we  have 
been  encouraged  to  undertake  the  Culture  of  this 
noble  Tree,  and  have  now  made  it  to  be  fb  fa- 
miliar with  our  Englijb  Soil  and  Climate.  We 
have  likewife  an  Inftance  of  the  good  Growth 
of  the  Lemon,  and  its  bearing  Fruit,  even  in 
the  natural  Ground,  at  a  Gentleman's  at  Peter* 
Jbam  near  Richmond :  But  this,  as  I  am  told,  has 
fome  little  Shelter  in  the  Winter  to  defend  it 
from  the  fevereft  Frofts.  However,  in  Dquon- 
Jbire  there  are  fome  Oranges  fr hich  grow  abroad 
without  it. 

I  have,  in  fome  of  my  Writings,  taken  No- 
tice of  the  famous  Orange-Trees  at  Bedington, 
foon  after  T  was  firft  furpriz'd  with  their  Beau- 
ty. But  as  to  their  Dimenfions,  I  can  now  more 
particularly  explain  my  felf,  from  the  Account 
J  have  got  from  Mr.  Henry  Day,  the  ingenious 
Gardiner,  who  now  has  the  Management  of 
them.  u  The  Orange-Trees,  fays  he,  at  Sir 
*c  Nicholas  Carew's  at  Bedington^  are  fourteen 
<*  Foot  high  from  the  naked  Ground;  for  in 
«*  thefe  there  is  not  the  Advantage  of  any  Ad* 
<fi  dition,  fiich  as  a  Pot,  Tub,  or  Cafe  to  be  rec- 
*t  kon'd  in  their  Height :  The  Girt  of  the  Stem 
a  is  twenty  nine  Inches,  and  the  (pleading  of 
c5  the  Branches  is  twelve  Foot  one  Way,  and 
3  "nine 
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nine  Foot  an6ther  $  thefe  4&  continually  full 
S*  of  Fruit,  which  ripen  perfectly,  and  are  ag 
u  compleatly  &dorn'd  with  Flowers. 

Among  thefe  Trees  is  a  Myrtle  of  the  Spanijh 
Broad-leav'd  kind,  which  &  above  eighteen  Foot 
high,  and  fpredds  forty  five  Foot  $  drid  if  wd 
join  to  this  the  Myrtles  I  Have  fefcri  growing  in 
Devonshire  in  the  ridtural  Ground;  I  cannot  fee 
Ocdafiori  of  Fire  for  thefe  forte  of  Plants,  tho' 
it  is  commonly  iis'd  in  cmr  Green-houfes  $  but, 
indeed,  when  Planjs  aife  ia  Pots,  they  are1  much 
more  fiibjeft  to  fuflei-  by  the  Froft,  tnah  if  they 
had  the  Fdffeffion  of  the  free  Ground  *  and  the 
more  woody  the  Plants  are,  they  are  (till  the 
more  hardy.  At  the  curious  Mr.  WblmilTs  at 
Hoxton,  I  obferve  feveral  Plants  of  Myrtle  in 
good  Health,  which  have .  flood  many  Years 
in  the  natural  Ground  ^  without  ariy  Shel^ 
ter. 

Among  other  Things,  I  would  defire,  that  the 
Rivers,  Bogs  or  Lakes,  in  the  feveral  foreign  Parts,* 
be  examined,  and  that,  without  Scruple^  any  Herb 
br  Plant  growing  therein,  if  it  has  Seed  wnich  is 
ripe  or  near  ripe,  may  have  the  Seed  gathered. 
and  put  into  an  earthed  Veflel^  with  Water  ana 
Earth.  N.  B.  Some  off  didfe  ripen  their  Seed 
tinder  Water.  They  might  thus  be  brought  t<j 
lis,  arid  if  it  is  remafk'dj  whether  they  grow  id 
running  or  ftarfdipg  Water,  we  can  eafily  pro- 
pagate tbeni  With  us.  In  thefe  forts  of  Plants, 
any  oni  may  be  fure  to  bring  us  fom'ething  new, 
if  he  \Wll  take  the  Pains  to  gather  the  Seeds  $ 
for,  as  yet,  I  do  hot  know  any  but  my  felf,  who 
has  brought  any  new  Water-plant  to  England^ 
Or  has  ever  attempted  it  >  and  fome  of  them  are 
Very  furprizing  in  their  manner  of  Growth.  I 
Vol.  IJt.  Z  6ottki 
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could  wifk  likewife,  that  we  could  get  fome 
Plants  pr  Seeds  of  Pepper  to  grow  with  us, 
and  fome  of  the  true  Rjhubarb,  if  poflible,  for 
this  laft  has  not  yet  grown  in  Europe,  as  I  could 
ever  find>  though  once,  I  remember,  the  late 
Mr.  Jacob  Bobart  thought  he  had  got  it. . 

The  Hollanders,  who  are  certainly  the  moft 
induftrious  People  in  the  World,  make  it  a  great 
Pyp  bf.their  Bufincfs  to  cplle£t  Plants  ifirom  all 
Parts  of  the  World,  in  order  tp  chufe  put  thofe 
which  may  be  ufefol  to  them,  either  at  Home 
or  in  feme  of  their  'JVeft- Indian  Plantations,  and 
the  States  there  give  great  Encouragement  to 
iucli  as  do  their  beft  Endeavour  in  this  Way  3 
for  that  Nation  finds  its  Advantage  by  fo  doing, 
as  in  pqe  particular  Jnftance  is  evident  >  and  that 
is,  in  cultivating  CoflFee  in  Surinam,  which,  with 
great  Difficulty,  they  firft  got  from  Arabia  Foelix 
to  JSatdvia,  and  thence  to  the  Cape,  fo  to  jim* 
fterdam,  and  then  to  Surinam,  whither  they  lent 
if  iii  the  Year  1714,  and  I  now  am  inform'd, 
that  the  Surinam  Plantation  has  already  born  a 
rood  Quantity  of  Coffee  j  but  I  think  it  would 
>emuch  more  the  Intereft  of  our  Nation  to  en- 
courage the  Importing  of  ftrange  Plants,  than 
any  other  upon  Earth,  confidering  the  Happinefi 
of  our,Spil  and  Situation,  anfi  the  great  Variety  of 
Climates  in  which  we  have  Plantations  or  Set- 
tlements abroad.  I  have  already  been  the  Oc* 
cafion  of  planting  federal  Millions  of  Ever-green 
Oaks  in  England,  and  have  naturalized  the  Ca- 
per to  our  Climate,  with  feveral  other  Plants 
of  Ufe>  but  the  Plague  raging  about  Tboulon,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  Seeds  over  to  make  the 
Caper  as  common  in  England  asldefign'd  it;  but 
I  doubt  not  but  in  a  few  Years  we  might  have 

Capers 
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Capers  enough  of  our  ova  Growth  to  fetvfc  the 
Nation  5  and  though  the  Value  of  them  may 
not  perhaps  be  thought  coftfiderable,  yet  We  are 
(lire  they  will  fufficiently  pay  the  Rent  of  the 
Place. 

But  I  come  now  to  my  third  Propofitiofc, 
which  is,  that  when  we  gather  Plants  abroad* 
we  ihouid,  if  poffible,  learn  the  Names  they  are 
call'd  by  in  the  Country,-  and  their  Ufe  or  Vir* 
tues,  and  take  feme  Notice  of  their  Soil  and 
Situation,  but  efpecially  the  Climate*  and,  if  it 
could  be  done,  we  ihouid  know  the  Humour  of 
every  Climate  a  Plant  is  brought  from,  that  \% 
how  long  the  Heats  laft,  and  when  the  Rains 
begin  to  fall  and  terminate*  for  by  thefe  Hints 
we  may  be  fure  of  making  every  Plant  lafting 
and  valuable  to  us,  which  may  be  brought  from 
any  Part  of  the  World:  And  for  the  Degree  of 
Heat  required  to  imitate  riveiy  Climate,  I  have 
already  dire&ed  my  Reader  to  the  moil  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  John  Fowler  for  his  regulated  Thermo* 
meters.    =  .     •••  .       - 

As  for  the  Birds  mentioned  by  my  Correfponr 
dent,  which'  might  be  brought  nrom  other  Coun- 
tries to  be  made  familiar  with  us,  it  is  certainly 
to  be  done,  and  will  fiiccecd  very  well*  for  we 
have  had  many  Inftances  of  Fowls  both  of.  the 
Land  and  Water,  which  have  done  .  very  well 
with  us :  As  for  Example,  thofe  colle&ed  by 
Admiral  CbutcbiS,  the  Earl  of  Portland,  the 
Duke  of  Qrmond,  Mr.  Dubois,  and  fome  pri- 
vate Gentlemen  of  my  Acquaintance,  where  e- 
ven  the  Birds  and  Fowls  or  the  hotteft  Cliihes, 
feem'd  td  rejoice  as  much  in  our  open  Air,  as  if 
they  had-  been  at  Home,  even  fo  far  as  to  lay 
their  Eggs,  and  breed  with  us.    At  the  Duke 
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of  Portland's  there  were  Parrots,  which  for  j 
feveral  Years,  and,  as  I  am  inform'^  are  at  this  ] 
Day  flying  wild  in1  his.  Woods.  Canary-Birds 
are  bred  here  without  Difficulty*  if  wc  give 
them  Shelter  s  and  I  am  informed  by  a  Perfon  of 
Honour,  that ;  he  had  two  Paroquets  had  young 
ones  hatch'd  at  his  Houfe.  Itideed,  the  two 
latter  are  generally  kept  in  Houfes,  and  there- 
fore^ having  mobe  :  Warmth,  may  be  excited  to 
breed  >  but  I  am  perfuaded  we  might  bring 
them  to  breed  in  the  open  Air,  by  a  Method 
which  I  have  experiene'd  among  fome  foreign 
Fowls  with  Succefs,  and  after:  a  kttle*  more 
Knowledge  in  it,  defign  to  communicate.  Nor 
need  we  defpair  even  of  preferring  and  continu- 
ing with  lis  thofe  Birds  arid  Fowls  which  arc 
Birds  o£  Pafiage,  fiich  as  Woodcocks,  Quails, 
Nightingales,  and  even.  Storks  themfelves*  for 
weliave  had  many  Inftances,  that  Woodcocks 
have  bred  in  England,  and  that  Quails  have  liv'd 
with  us  the  Year  about,  and  Nightingales  have 
been  kept  with  us  for  feveral  Years  *  and  I  re- 
member a  Stork "  that  has  tarry "d  one  whole 
Winter  in  Health  With  us.  It  has  been  fugpo- 
4ed  by  fome,  that  this  laft  Bird  retires'  to  the 
Moon  in  the  Winter,  or,  with  more  Probabi- 
lity, as  far  as  China  or  its  Confines.  But  where- 
cver  Nature  direds  thefc  to  go  when  they  have 
rhieif  natural  Liberty,  yet  we  find,  that  when 
th$y  r  are  reftrain'd  by  Accident  from  leav  - 
ing  us  at  the.  Seafons  of  Pafiage,  they  can 
fubfift  with  us  for  fevfend  Years  $  fo  that  h  is 
jjoflible  to  tame  them*  and  ketp  them  with  us 
TDotiftaritly,  as  well  as  other  Fqw1s$  or  elfe*  if 
We  were  to  have  them  youiig,  asd  at  once  aWow 
them  •  thp  Freedom  of  our  Fengy  Countries,  I 
r.%  fuppofe 
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feppofe  they  would  be  as  conftant  to  us  as  they 
4ire  to  tither  Countries.  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
the  Ifle  of  &ly  and  Fens*  in  Lincolnjhire  would 
ftirnifh  them  Sufficiently  with  Food,  fuch  as 
Frogs  an4  Fiih,  &c.  to  intice  them  to  ufe  thofe 
Places  every'  Summer,  notwithftanding  the  old 
ridiculous  Notion,  that  they  ^ill  not  breed  ih 
any  Government  but  a  Commonwealth  5  it  is 
their  Pood  and  right  Treatment  which  engages 
diem  and  ill  pthef  Birds  and  Fowls  to  any  Place. 
And  fo,  therefore:,  if  we  have. a  Mind  to  have 
a  Rooker^  we  may,  II  fo^pofe,  eafily  compafs 
it  by  breeding  up  a  good  Number  of  ypung 
Rooks  tame,  and  letting  them  loofe  a  litxlc  be* 
fere  Breeding*  time,  whcr6  there  are  high  Trees. 
And  Nightingales  alfo  may-  be  bred  tame,- and 
turn'd  dtft  'Where  there  ate  Buflies ;  and.  \  have 
been  raid,  they  have  bred  every  Year  m  the 
feme  Place  by  liich  Means-  We  have  alfo  Jn«i 
ftanc&  enbugh'  of  foreign  Beaits  which  have 
been  naturalized  to  our  Climate  *  but,  indeed, 
there  is  npGccafion  for^y  of.  them  to.cqpas 
amoggw,'  but  fuch  as  are  Beafts  of  Burden,  or 
are  prdpdr  for  Food.  The  Camel  and  Drome* 
daiy,  I  think,  would  be  .of.  Service,  tQ.ut,vfor 
cawyiftj* J  Buttteas,  arid  their.  Swiftnefe;  ?;Likei 
wife,  *  1 '  haw,  known,  that  :Fiih .  fcavd  been 
brought- hitter  from  thcfittft'lndies,  and  .havd 
Mv'dfeveraiYeslrs>  and,i  at!  this  Day,  Mr.  John 
fVarnerr  a  curious  Gendcmmt  at  Roihsrkithy  hai 
fome  forts  of;Fiih  in  his  Pbpds  which  .-he' brought 
from  Germany:  So  that,  in  a  Word,  L&mc  of 
Opinion,  that  there  is  not  any  Bealt,  Bird*  Fi/h, 
or  Plant,  which  mav  not  be  brought: to  liva 
with  us,  and  many  of  them  to  be:  fo  naturalized 
to  our  Climate,  as  to  breed  and  "profper  with  us 
•nly,  by  beitie  a  little  taken  Care  of  jn  Ag& 
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Food.  But  we  m»ft  obferve,that  wJbpn  we  in* 
troduce  either  Animal  or  Vegetable,  we  muft 
imitate,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  Mq^e  $>f ,  their 
Life  in  their  owto  Country  \  for  this  mijft  be 
preferv'd  equally,  whether  vre  iftVe  &,Quadru- 
pede,  a  Bird,  a;  Fifty  a  V egetwe^  fop  jev^n  an 
infed,  if  we  propofe  Succe6,in,our,  Under* 
takings.  . 

I  nave  yet  to  confider  one  Part  of  (this  Let- 
ter, which  relates  td  a  very  e^ital  .Point  in 
Vegetation  $  i.  e.  the  Way  which  £f4*uf-c<  takes 
to  help  the  Growth  of  Plants,  aod.preforYe  their 
Life,  befides  what  Nourifhment  tney  get  from 
the  Earth  through  their  Roots.    'f ,•  Ls  f .. 

My  curious  Correfpondei^t,  obfcrv&^that  iq 
fome  of  the  hotter  Climates,  the  Earth  k  with- 
out Rain  for  fix  or  feven  Months  together,  and 
is  fo  much  parch'd  afnd  dryed  every  Summer  Sea-* 
ion,  that  there  is  hardly  any  Moifture  to  be  found 
in  it  for  three  or  four  Foot  deep,  and  tha  Heats 
are  fo  exceflive  during  that  Timfe,  that  without 
the  refrefhing  Dews  .of  the  Nights  (which  are 
very  confiderable)  the  Plants. mult  inevitably  t>e«* 
riihi  for  they  can  have  no  Moifture  byt  wnat 
they  receive  from  the  Dews*  and  that  Moifture, 
he  tells  me,  fiipports  the  Trees  and  Plants  in  a 
flourishing  State  $  firf  the  Leaves,  jby  the  excef- 
five  Heat  of  the  Sun,  contta6t  themfelves  to- 
wards the  ^nd  of  the  Day,  but  expand  them* 
fdvqs^  and  become  more  explained,  by  the  falling 
D^ws  of  the  Nights^  fo  that  they  poflefs  a  molt 
agreeable  Verdure  in  f he  Mornings  and  firft 
Parts  of  the  Day :  From,  this  Moifture,  like  wife, 
of  the 'Dews,  tne  fame  Plants  receive  Nourifh* 
ment  enough  to  bring  Fruit  to  Perfection.  Thus 
is  the  Cale  of  Plants  in  hot  Countries,  as  my 
Correfpondcnt  intimates  in  his  Letter  5  and,  as 
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he  tfrell  obferves,  helps  very  much  to  explain 
the  Motioii  of  the  Sap,  or^  in  other  Terms,  its 
Circulation  j  for  by  thefe  Dews  feeding  the 
Leaves  in  the  Nights,  thi  whole  Plant  is  nou- 
riih'd  fo-af  to  fiipport  itfelf  againft  Jhe  extreme 
Heats  of  the  Day. 

The  Fa£fc  alone  may  be  dilpiited  by  fuch  Peo- 
ple as  have  not  been  led  beyond  the  Limits  of 
their  ewn "Country  3  or,  at  leaft,  have  not  had 
fome  Experience  ih  the  Culture  of  Exotick 
Plants,  tp  the  latter,  which  is  next  our  View, 
we  find,  that;  \vhen  we  confine  a  Plant  from  the 
Air  in  ft  fcfcmtnbn  Confervatoty,  by  keeping  the 
Windows'  and  Doors  clofe  Ihiit  for  a  few  Days, 
thft  Leaves  of  that  Kant  will  turn  yellow,  or  or 
%  pile  Olour,  which  is  a  certain  Token  of  Sipk- 
ndsj  "arid  if  theft  we  continue  to  confine  it 
widiotitrrthe:Freedcto  of  freih  Air,  we  mufteive 
it  over  for  loft  %  this  is  certain, \  Experience  ftir- 
nifhes  ub]  with  Exarnplfcs  of  it  evefy  Day.  We 
may  thtfl*  &e  aflur'd,  it  is  not  the  Nourifhnient 
drawn  by  Roots  alone  which'  fupports  a  Plant > 
but  the  Air  muft  likewife  contribute.  There  is 
a  Moiftitre  in  the  open  or  frefh  Air  which  is  im- 
bibed by  the  0>ongy  Parts  in  a  Plant,  that  com-' 
municates  itfetf  to  its  principal  Parts,  and  helps 
to  nourfth  the  VeflHs  through  which  the  com- 
monjuices  move  in  their  Circulation,  as  it  is  in 
the  Cafe  of  an  animal  Body,  which  being  con- 
fined froth  free  Air,  cannot  be  heilthfuL 

We  have  a  remarkable  Inftance  of  the  great 
Helps  which  Plants  receive  from  the  Air,  in  the 
feveral  forts  of  Sedums  and  fome  Aloes^  which 
being  taken  in  Branches  and  Slips,  and  hung  up 
in  fome  Room  where  the  Air  has  a  free  Paflage, 
thofe  Branches  and  Slips  will  remain  firm  and 
green  for  many  Years  j  and  moreover,  when  the, 
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Air  is  tending  to  Moifture,  thefe  Branches  aacf 
Slips  will  put  forth  Roots,  which  fometimes 
ihobt  to  a  very  great  Length  and  T&S  knefe  ; 
but  at  the  Approach  of  dry  Weather,  pr  if  they 
are  debarred  from  free  Air,  they  fhrink  and  dry 
tip.     This  fpringing ;  6F  Roots  frpm;the  Parts 
of  Plants  wfriph  never  had  any  Roots  before,  de- 
notes, that  there  is  every  Property  in  the  Air 
^hich  is  neceflary  for  tne  Growth  q£,piant$i 
though  not  for  the  Nourishment;  of.  Plants  $  for 
the  Roots  are  thus  made  by  fteqiient  Changes  of 
Weather.     We  find  the  "Plants  do  not  eida 
themfelves,  but  decreaie  gradually  in  their  Si 
ftance :  It  is  then  pla\n  that  thq  Air.  contributes 
to  explain  and  unfold  the  feveral  Parts  of  Plants, 
as  we|l  as  the  Earth  and  Water.    But  what  I 
have  already  Cud  in  fomc  of  ipy  former  Treati- 
fes  concerning  the  Anatomy  of  Plants^  will  give 
us  a  better  Light  intp  this  curious  Sqene  of  Na- 
ture, and  will  plaiu|y fliew  qs,  thai;  aU,  tl^e  .Part* 
bf  a  Plant  arc  Jo  interwoven  one  with  the  other, 
that  i>ot  any  one  Part  cif  ther  Body  can  be  afteft- 
ed,  but  all  the  reft  muft  ihare  with  it  *  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  allowing,  that 
there  is  a  Circulation  of  Juices  in  Plants,  and 
that  the  Air  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  affiftin 
that  Operation,  by  preferyiqg  the  ffvfiral  Parts; 
in  a  way  of  A6fcion. 

1  Another  Inftance  to  prove  the  N^cfffity  ofi 
Air~toTupport  plants,  is,  that  when  plants,  fad* 
as  Orange-Trefi  and  fome  others,  have;  been  a 
long  rf  lme  wif  hoji'f  Earth,  fuch  as  their  Cafe  i$ 
when  they  are  in  their  Paflage  from  Genoa  to  us, 
^e  find  no  Remedy  {p  jgoodto  bring  their  Vef- 
fels  to  a  right  Tone,  or  to  prepare  them  for  Ac- 
tion, as  to  lay  them  for. a  few.  Days  upon  a 
ffiete  of  Ground^  in  a  fliady  Plaice*    Tbe  Effiu^. 
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wia  riling  from  fuch  Ground,  moiftening  the 
Air,  -reform-  the  VefTels,  which  at  firft  laying 
down  were  fhrunk,  and  difpofe  them  for  the 
Reception  of  the  Juices  of  the  Earth.  When- 
ever thofe  Plants  are  fet  into  it,  they  will  then 
grow  liberally  j  hot  if  they  were  to  be  immedi- 
ately planted  from  the  Chefts  they  were  brought 
in,  without  preparation  of  this  kind,  their 
Growth  would  be  hazardous  ;  which  is  nil  I  fhall 
fay  at  this  Time'  relating  to  the  Letter; 
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*Pattiqtlar  Obfervdiions  ctnUerning  the  Cul- 
ture of  the , Coffee-tree,  and  other  tender 
Kxotick  'Plants,  with  a  Table  contain- 
ing the  Names  of  T  laces  and  their  'De- 
grees of  Latitude,  from  whence  we  may 
expeft  curious  'Plants*  in  a  Letter  to, 
William  Parker  of  Healing,  Efp 


£  N  I  had  the  jpleafurc  of  feeing 
or  curious  Gardtfh  at  He aling,  I 
ferv'd  fo  many  forejgnPIatits  which 
ire  naturahVd  to  our  Climate,  that 
:ould  not  help  reflecting  how  ule- 
te  your  Method  might  be  to  the 
bur  Country >  who,  above  allot 
thers,  have  Opportunity  of  ttading  to  foreign 
Parts,  and  efrecially  to  America,  wnere  Abun- 
dance of  ufeful  and  profitable  Trees  and  Plants 
are  Names.     In  Maryland,  Virpnia  and  Caro- 
lina, we  have  difcover'd  many  Plants  which  the 
late  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort,  the  late  Dr.  Comptm 
jBifhop  of  London,  Samuel  Reynard/on,  Eiqj  and 
fome  other  Virtuofi  of  the  firft  Rank,  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  Englijh  Climate :  But  hitherto  no 
Gentleman  has  attempted  to  difpofe  of  fo  great 
Varieties  of  foreign  Plants  in  the  open  Air,  with 
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fo  good  Succefs  as  yoti  have  done,    I  remember 
W  XAyktymotx  you  was  fa  kind  to  acquaint  me 
.with,   which  I  think  very  extraordinary,  viz. 
ghat  among  your  Experiments  in  fctcing  foreign 
Tjeep  'abroad  in  your  Garden,  y<ini  found  that 
(itich  plants  as  had  rcfitious  Juices- WQuld  bearou* 
Wimere,  though,  they  were;  Natives-  of  much 
warmer  Climates  than  any  ;I  have  mentioned* 
and  indeed  'there  iare ,  Witnefles  enough  in  youfr 
Garden  of  that  fort*    If  *fe  were  tbifolkw  this 
Eg&tfpk  rightly,  I  Tuppofc  i»  a  few  Yeats-  our 
Woods  and  Grovea.iirould be':adomrd  with  itoa- 
ny  rich  and  qfefol  Trees,  which  at  orefent,  thro1 
the  Fear  we.  have  of  venturing  fiick  Curiofities 
gbix^d^  are  hardly  efteem'd  worthy  ofurNotice, 
or  at  leaft  neglofted  as  ufelcfs  Thing?  in  our  Cli- 
mate^ for  though  we  can  with  the  greateft  Fa- 
cility prefcrve  thfcn  during  the  Winter  Seafon 
jn  Houfes,  yet,  as  the  Enaof  the  Trcfcs  I  mean 
isu  chiefly  to  make  good  Timber,  or  to  yield 
fomie  Benefit  from  their  Berries  Ar  JPwit%  which 
they  will  not  produce  till  they  are  of  a  much 
larger  Size  than  we  can  manage  in  a  Houfe  $  fo 
it  has  been  baldly  thought  worth  our  while  to 
Cultivate  them. at  all*  confidering  the  great  Ex- 
pence:  we  muft  be  at  to  no  Purpole,  but  for  the 
fake  of  Curiofity  only.    I  hope,  however,  the 
Example  you  have  now  fet  ub,  will  overcome 
thefe  Difficulties.    Indeed,  that  Houfes  of  Shel- 
ter are  neccflary  to  preferve  fuch  Plants  during 
the  Winters,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  Years, 
till  they  have  got  Strength,  is  undeniable  $  and 
fts  foon  as  they  come  to  nich  a  State,  as  to  be  a 
little  acquainted  with  our  Climate,  by  being 
hardened  by  Degrees,  to  fet   them  abroad   iq 
Groves  as  you  have  done,  is  asneceflary*  and 
they  will  tjien  thrive  apace,  and  give  us  pot  on- 
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Jy  the  Pldrfure  ©f  obferving  their  Variety,  but 
Jikewife  a  promifing  Profbe£fc  of  receiving  Be- 
nefit from  them.    The  Ilex,  though  the  Va- 
lue of  its  [Timber  has  for  a  long  Time  been  well 
known,  befides  its  being  a  moft  beautiful  Ever- 
green \  yet,  though  we  have  had  Examples  of 
forty  Years  Handing,  that  it  would  profper  well 
jn  the  open  Air  or  our  Climate,  very  few  or 
flione  have  offer'd-to  cultivate  it  in  any  Quantity 
with  us,  tilLIenter'd  upon  it:  and  finee  that 
Time,  which  is  within  the  Con?pafs  of  fix  Years, 
many  Millions  of  them  have  ocen  rais'd  here 
from  Acorns  ixrdnght  from >  Italy,  Spain,  znd 
fifginm* as  vteli  as   great  Numbers  of  Cork 
Trees,  which  <  grow :  very  well  with  us.  :  But  if 
there  are  fame  Trees  abroad,  in  the  Climates  I 
fbeak  ofcwhofc  Virtues  are  not  yet  known  >  my 
Opinioa  ia,  that  even  thofe  fhould  nit  be  neg- 
lected;  for  as-there  was  nothing  created  in  vain, 
fo  I  fuppofe  that  thefe  wityfome  Time  or  other 
diicover  themfdves  to  be  of  ufc,  as  well  as  thofe 
have  done  which  are  now  ufefiil  to  us.    But 
.fince  the  Arrival  of  your  Coffee-Trees,  and  the 
great  Defign  you  ate  carrying  on,  of  bringing 
forward  the  delicious  Fruits  of  the  warmer  Parts 
of  the  World,  by  Stoves,    or  Hott-houfes,  I 
fhall,  in  Obedience  to  your  Commands,  give 
you  m  Account  of  the  Management  of  the 
Coffee-Trees,  as  I  obferv'd  it  at  the  Phyfick- 
Carden  at  Amfierdam^  and  I  fhall  add  to  itfomt 
Remarks  I  have  go*  together  Concerning  the 
Spring-Seafons  in  the  feveral  Climates  of  the 
World,  to  ^ve  you  the  Trouble  of  calculating 
in  particular  for  every  Plant  you  receive  from 
Abroad  j  for  without  that  be  done,  we  may 
giye  our  Plants  Heat  at  a  wrong  Seafon,  and 
^eaken  them,  perhaps,  beyond  Recovery.   . 
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The  Coffee-Trees  at  Amfterdam,  which  pros- 
per fo  well  there,  that  they  bring  BlofToms,  and 
ripen  Fruit  every  Year,  are  kept  conftantly  in  a 
gkfs  Cafe,  which,  as  near  as  I  can  guefsj  is  a* 
bout  fifteen  Foot  long,  and  about  twelve  Foot 
wide,  the  Height  about  twenty  Foot,  the  Front 
is  all  Glafs  j  under  the  Floor  is  an  Oven  for  Fire* 
which  leads  into  Flues,  that  after  their  Paflage 
here  and  there,  end  in  a  Chimney  as  our  other 
Stoves  do.  They  ufe  no  Tanners  Bark  in  this 
Houfe,  nor  give  the  Plants  any  Air  immediately 
from  Abroad  all  the  Summer*  but  through  little 
Cafements  about  a  Foot  fquare,  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  great  Windows  or  Pannels  of 
dais*  and  even  thefe  little  Cafements  are  fel- 
dom  open'd,  becaufe  there  is  a  Door  which  o- 
pens  out  of  this  glafs  Cafe  into  a  large  Green- 
houfe,  which  they  commonly  keep.open  in  the 
Summer  Time. 

It  is  a  Cuftom  there  likejvife,  twice  or  thrice 
in  a  Summer  to  clean  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants 
with  wet  Sponges,  which .  tikes  off  the  Duft 
that  flops  the  Pores  of  the  Leaves  $  and  I  look 
upon  this  to  be  of  considerable  Ufe,  becaufe  I  fup- 
pofc  the  Leaves  receive  fome  Nourifhment  from 
the  Air,  which  circulates  about  them,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  Plant  is  benefited  by  it. 

I  obferv'd  that  the  Gardiner  there  gave  them 
frequent  Waterings,  a  little  at  a  Time,  and  their 
Earth  was  very  light  5  but  efpecially  the  Sum- 
mer when  the  green  Fruit  was  toward  ripening, 
he  gave  them  more  Water  than  at  other  Times, 
/.  e.  in  June.  It  is  obfervable,  that  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  jVJy,  it  muft 
be  gather'd,  and  immediately  the  Seeds  muft  be 
clear'd  from  the  Pulp,  and  fet  in  the  Ground, 
otherwife  they  will  not  fprout.    This  partial-. 

larly 
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kjiy  the  moft  excellent  Gardiner  at  Amfierdami 
Mr.  Ctrxetius,  obfcrves  diligently  5  and  though 
J  fcnt  fome  Berries  frefh  gather'ci  by  the  Poft, 
which  wenp  not  above  four  Days  in  the  Paflage 
to  London,  to  a  very  great  Artift,  they  could 
not  be  m^de  to  grow  $  therefore,  1  think  it 
much  the  beft  Way  to  have  the  Coffee-Seeds 
you  expeft  come  oyer  in  Earth,  by  way  of 
Rotterdam^  or  Helwet-SUtis+vrhich  will  be  much 
fooner  with  you  than  by  Way  of  the  Zexel  from 
jfmfterdam  $  for  fometimes  I  nave  known  a  Ship 
has  been  two  Months  in  the  Paflage  from  Am- 
fierdam  to  London,  by  Way  of  the  Texel,  and 
the  Seeds  would  be  quite  fpoii'd  in  that  Time, 
•  for  in  the  natural  Earth  only,  I  have  feen«  fome 
Coffee  Plants  above  Ground  within  three  Weeks 
after  the  Seed  was  put  into  the  Ground.  And 
fo  the  Cocoa-Nuts,  of  which  the  Chocolate  is 
made,  fhould  be  either  rais'd  in  Cafes  ih  the  Coun- 
tries where  they  grow,  or  elfe  the  Nuts  planted  in 
thofc  Places  a  due  Depth  in  Boxes  of  Earth;  fo  that 
they  may  come  up  in  the  Paflage,  if  it  is  their  Na- 
ture to.h!e  quickly  hatch*d,or  appear  aboveGround, 
or  otherwife  we  muft  not  expe£fc  them  to  do 
any  good  with  us  $  for  I  am  tpld,  that  in  the 
very  Country  where  they  ripen,  they  will  not 
grow  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  three 
or  four  Days  after  they  are  gathered.  What  I 
fay  of  the  Coffee-Berries  being  fpoiFd  by  being 
fo  long  in  Earth,  as  two  Months  from  Amjter- 
dam  to  London,  will  only  happen  if  they  were 
to  be  put  promifcuoufly  into  a  Body  of  Earth, 
not  if  they  were  plantea  an  Inch  or  two  deep  in  it. 
As  for  the  Time  of  making  the  Fires  m  the 
Stoves,  they  begin  in  OSiober^  and  continue  ifr 
conftantly,  till  the  Weather  is  warm  enough  in' 
the  Spring  for  the  Plant  5  I  fuppofe  this  conti- 
nued 
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»Ue4  Fire  in  the  3tbves  is  neceflary  to  continue 
the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  when  the  Juice* 
^re  once  flowing  *  for  to  warm  thfe  Houfe  one 
Pay,  and  let  it  cool  the  next,  will  certainly 
check  the  Growth  of  a  Plant*  and  this  Method, 
which  we  have  taken  too  oftsn  in  our  Etigtijb 
Gjeen-houfes,  has,  in  my  Opinion,  greatly  cbn^ 
tributed  to  deftroy  many  a  jgood  Plant,  And 
then  again,  the  Pra£Hce  which  has  been  fo  com- 
mon with  us  to  fet  Plants  of  all  Climates  toge- 
ther in  one  Houfe,  and  give  them  all  Heat  at 
the  {arne  Time,  has  been  another  Means  of  de- 
ftroying  Plants  *  but  as  your  Store  is  contriv'd 
in  iuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  fepafated  one  Pjtft 
fipom  the  other  by  a  Partition,  fo,  I  jud^e, 
your  Heat  may  be  govern'dfoas  not  to  be  every 
where  at  the  fame  Time  alike,  and  therefore  may 
bring  Plants  of  different  Climates  to  Perfe6tion. 
The  Gardiner  of  the  Amfterdam  Gardens  has 
an  extraordinary  Regard  to  this,  as  I  obferve 
from  his  dividing  his  Stoves  into  many  Parts  $ 
and  I  find  in  each  only  the  Plants  which  come 
from  one  Country. 

The  Coffee-Tree,  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Taiman  in  Arabia  Fcelix,  is 
found  from  the  Latitude  of  18  to  20  Degrees 
North ,  and  the  But$  now  have  it  growing  at 
Bataviay  7  Deg.  South  Latitude,  and  at  £uri- 
namj  8  Deg.  North.   So  I  doubt  not  but  in  any 
of  our  Settlements  between  the  Tromcks^  we 
might  have  Coffee  in  as  great  Perfection  as  in 
its  Native  Country  5  and  even  towards   the 
Southermoft  Parts  of  Carolina;  for  it  is  experi- 
ence in  your  Garden  near  Croydon^  which  is 
near  the  lame  Latitude  with  London^  viz.  fz 
,  Deg.  and  a  half  North  Latitude,  the  ordinary 
Plants  of  Countries  above  16  Deg.  more  South- 
ward 
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ward  thrive  very  well,  without  Shelter  j  t& 
that  I  fee  no  room  to  doubt  ■  of  the  good  Suc- 
eds  of  the  Coffee-Tree^  if  it  is  only  mov'd  10 
or  1 1  Deg.  more  North  than  its  Native  Place, 
especially  fince  both  Toman  and  Carolina  are 
North  Latitude*  and  consequently  the  Time  of 
the  Sun's  Progrefe  towards  them  is  the  lame, 
though  the  Spring  of  the  firft  is  a  little  fooner 
than  the  other ;  fyct  am  of  Opinion,  that  the 
Places  which  lie  without  the  Tropics  only  five 
or  fix  Degrees,  have  always  Warmth  enough  to 
keep  Plants  that  grow  naturally  about  five  or  fix 
Degrees  within  the  Tropics. 

This  being  all  I  can  remember  of  the  Coffee- 
Tree  and  its  Culture  in  the  Gardens  at  Amfttr- 
dattt)  I  fliall  proceed  to  give  you  a  Lift  of  all 
the  principal  Places  Names,  from  whence  we 
may  expect,  to  receive  Plants*  and  mark  ta 
each  of  them  their  Degree  of  Latitude;  whe- 
ther North,  or  South,  which"  I- fliall  think  very 
well  worth  my  while  to  have  put  in  the  Order' 
you  will  find  it,  if  it  may;  prove  ufeful  to  you. 


Jttpbabethai 
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Alphabetical  L  IS  T  of  the  Names  of 
^Places  in  the  feveral  Tarts  of  the 
World)  with  their  Degrees  of  Latitude t 

&c.       '•:•:. 


f 


t      > 


»* 


ACadia,  from  49  to  4f  North. 
-«  Azores,  Ifles,  from  3P  to  37  North. 
Algiers,  and  the  greateft  Part  of  Barbary  Coaflr, 

From  37  to  3f  North* 
-Alexandria,  31  North, 
<//*»,  ii  North.  *' 

Amboina,  3  South. 
Antegoa,  17  North. 

Amazons  Country,  from  iS  South  to  the  Line. 
Angola,  11  South. 

B. 

»  *  + 

Buenos  Aires.  3  f  South. 

Barbadoes  trie,  1 3  North. 

Brazil,  from  3  f  South  to  the  Line. 

Bermudas,  33  North. 

Bahama  Ifles,  from  28  to  it  North. 

Bayador,  16  North. 

Byfagos,  it  North.         - 

Baudera  Bajbee  in  the  South  of  Perjta,  tS 

■•  North. 

J&01W0  Ifles,  from  <S  North  to  the  Line,  and  two 

Degrees  South. 

Vol.  II.  A  a  Banda, 
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Banda,  the  Nutmeg  Ifland,  4  South. 
Bencola,  4  South.  ,      . . 
Bat avia^  7  South. 
Bombay,  19  North,. 
Bengakj  23  North. 


C. 


€  ana  fa,  from  fo  to.  38*  North.    * 
Carolina  (North)  from  36  to  33  North* 
Carolina  (South)  from  3  3  to  30  North. 
Cakfornia,  from  44  to  2.3  i  North. 
Cuba,  from  22  to  ip  North. 
Caribbee  Mauds,  from  ao  to  io  Nxwth. 
Cape  Veri  Iflaads,  ^rpip  1 8  to  ii'fifcrth. 
Canary  Iflands*  ftom  30  to  ,2$  North. 
Corjica,  42,  North."  •; 

Candia,  3  f  North. 
Cyprus*)  3f  North. 
Cambaya,  23  North. 
Cormandtl,  from  i<S  to  8  North. 
Camboyda,  14  North. 
Ceylon^  from*  i  0  to  #  ^North. 
■Conchinchina,  from  2,0  to  i  o  North, 
Cft/mf,  from  41  to  20  North. 
Chufan,  30  North. 
Ceram  life,  3  South. 
Curafan  Ifle,  1 2  North. 
Carthagena,  ri  North. 
Cape  Horn,  64  South. 
CftfTw  IfleSj  42 South. 
Chili,  from  44.  to  24  South. 
Cape  St.  Augujtine,  8  South.  '     . 
Cape  Frio-  23 South. : 

Cape  of  ^Good  Hope,  ox  Cape  Bona  Efyeranza,  34 
South. .    ■ 


1 

Cafres,  if  South. 
Congo,  7  South.  7 


Florida,  from  $8  to  24  North. , 
France,  from  f  o  to  41  and  4-  North. 
Fort  Ventura,  z8  Northr 
Formofa  Ifle,  from  zf  to  iz  North,. 

Ferdt*andl$fo,  33  Sou%. ,..,;.  .f 


f  • 


"1  ♦  * 
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r 

North- 


ern, from  4i^tp  i&Wfe  ;,z  :£:iJ^ 
Guinea  (Upper)  from  18  JWo^  ip  th<?  4<$c,, 

Gambia,  13  North.  . 

GoldCoaft  in  Gmhms  8  No*$'  !!  /.. 

Gokonda,  18  North. 
Gombroon,  fj,  Nor^h. ,  . l 

<?««***  (Lower)  ft#&  *7  Sfluth  tp  |  W^? 


\  « 
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«>»iwofe.r£(Dtti^-tO.*8  ftiCv  Ndr^hC 
Honduras  Bay,  from  20  to  £7  Nortn-; 
Hungary^  from  yo  to  46  Nbtf£*;  .  I    ~ . 
/fern  Gape,  fyStyttk.  :  •   /  - 

Hottentots  Country^  from  3^t£;£o^§6u&'. ; 

* '  -    : 
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Jamaica^  18  North.  •<■  ":  v"*r%r':: 

Jtaly^  from  4f  to  39  North. 
Ifpaban  in  Perfia,z$  North, 
jrgpw  or  7<jp<w»  m$i  from  40  to  20  Norths .  „ 
Java  from  $i!o  6  South; :\  ^      J-'-      /"* 
v    ^  A  a  z  £w*» 


» 
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St.  Salvador^  **  £oftfcfe> r 


>  •         .• '    t  .*  "•. ...  ^\ 
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St.  Domingo,  1$ 'BSfttt.^  oJ  :f  ".^.i  ,/v*t-,\ 
Surinam,  8  North.- 'J  -  7  <vr  r; '  .■' -.  jii  jvity-xrr ' 
Spain,  from  43  to  36  North.     r    '^  14.  fi*W" 
Sardinia,  from 40  to  39  Nortfi.    >  —  &t  ^  >^ 
iS/n7^,  from  39  to  38  Norife:        :  C--J  "u/ie.-'. 
Scanderone,  36  v  North.     .^    •> '1  71  <V.^  v  ; 
£/.  Thomas  Jjk,  under  the  Line*' 
Surat,  xo  North.  f  > 

Sumatra,  under  the  Ljnc. 
Smyrna,  x%  Norifi:°-  ?  c^"" -^  "-""-W  *A*i  *-.. 
<ff*rtr*  j[^?5  13  North.  - -:o/I  {  14.  :^\; 

j$W*r  IJles,  about  7  South. 
•Sfaw*,  if  North.  M 

St.  Cbrtjtopbers,  17  Norths 

wkiuAX  Nprth.  .v.-v'A  o-  c ••••••.. 

>#$r*torA£  «"--•■>-  (^ v>  -.-:•>  v^. 

STinky  in  Eftrmy  from  4S  to  41  North.  -;:. 
Temate,  the  lnand\*hefe^-Gfev<5-1Cre»g«tJ#5 

i  North.  ><"     t-  --V 

Timor  Ifle,  9  South.  .n'jr-K  ci  c  . 

Trinidad  Jjk,  lo»f'  '  <r  'f  '-i<^  .V.r.-  . 
Terra  del  Fttogo-y  ftm  fr^ty ,&*«&■ ■••-• ;■':  • 

V. 
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Virginia,  37  North. 
Vera  Cruz,  in  CampeehiBtiU  1 8  Nd*& 
Ventura  Forte,  z&  North.  •'• 
Vifapour,  17  North. 
I'iftz  Cr^z,  in  the  Jma&ns 
Line, 
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KUmmiAW&i*  &&*i  theOoneeCcamtry*  lo 

North;-  --;   ■       ;  :.  \..\ 

.£■■:.-■'"■    :  ■' ' ' 

Zatfguebar,  ftoto"  itf-iSouth'tpthetioe.  .    1 


And  nowr  Sir,  that  J'K^rejrfvth  yon  an  Ac- 
count of  tite"' Latitudes  of  Hares,    t  iMafc  «■ 
May  not  'beimHs  to  fiftd  jrtj  lik< 
lowing  Membrandums,.!  for  the' 1 
Gardinewi  that  they  r^  better  u 
Ufe  of  the  fortgbing  Lift  of  Name 
jng  at  what  Seafons  the  gun  is  n 
wartfcttlir Place,  and  in  whit  Mc 
from  it,  that  the  Fires  may/be  rego 
ingly.-Tfte  Figure  annex'a  i^pteftr 
with  the  Equinoctial  Lihe;''and't 
picsj  whereby  they  will  find  that  riic  Extent  of 
the  Sun's  Prbgrels  ft  "47  Degrees  'from  the  Tro- 
pic .-of  &****•;  to  the  Ttopic  of  Capricorn  $  and 
that  the  fiunh*  its  Cburie  fiijm  Tropic  to 
STropic  twice  every  Year-:  -I  think  it  proper,  as 
I  now  talk  to  Girdiners,  who,  perhaps,,  have 
net  had  the  Opportunity  of  any  great  Share  of 
Learning,  to  treat  them  upon  this  Head  in  the 
roott  ealy  and  familiar  Way,  and  talk  of  the 
Sun's  Motion  backwards  and  forwards,  which 
they  generatty  beKeve,  rather  than  to  perplex 
them  with  fpcaking  of  the  Earth's  Motion,  which 
they,  perhaps,  cannot  comprehend. 

A  »  4  Tvm 
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From  A.  A-  toB.  in  the  Figure,  is  North  La- 
titude. 

From  A.  A.  to  C  is  South  Latitude. 

Frpm  D.  to-Drtoe-pudl  find  *$e  Degrees  <rf 
Notth- Latitude  marked  10,  zo,  $o,  40,  fo,  which 
is  near  the  Southermoft  Part  of  England,  London 
is  fi  and  ±  Degrees. 

From  E.E.  we  find  the  Degrees  of  South  La- 
titude mark'd'ij©j  Z0r- 3 0,40,  6?%;.      ,\     * 

Every  'Divifion  in  that  Circle  of  Degrees, 
whether  it  is  mark'd  Black  or  White^  is  two 
Degrees.  or,uo.MUes.  .  :?  t     .. 

,*  The  .Sup  is,.upo&  thf  T^it^  March  %  i-  jasd  sfe 
fo  upon  the  J^X&.|J<p^«^^p^fof  tky  at 
cither  pf  thofe  Times,  the  Sun's  Influence  is  e- 
qua^QP  both  Sides  thp.X-ine: *  AH  the  South  La? 
tjtudes  have  the  feme  Share  of  it  as  the  North 

Latitudes'..      /./  V.-  -:    '.*  i-:\.: 

The  Sun  isat  tKe*  Tropic  pf  Camqr^ypne  ,1  r* 
which  is  the  utmoftEitent  of  it£  Q^rfoNorth-* 
ward:  This  Tropic  is  z$  Degrees  and  f  North 
of  the  Line,  wbi£liy  reckoning  fixty  Miles  to 
each  Degree,  is  1 410  Miles  between  the  Tropic 
and  the  Line,  wh|ich,  is  the  Progrefs  of  the  Sun 
in  thirteen  Week?,  or  a  Quarter  of  a  Year  $  fo 
that  in  the  SunVCourfe  from  thp  Tropic  of 
'Cancer  to  the  Line,  if  retreats  if  and  f  Miles 
every  Day,  or  .about  108  Miles  ptr  Week  \ 
which  in  a  Month  qf  30  Days  is  4^  Miles  or 
above  7  Degrees  and  f . 

For  the  better  explaining  of  this,  fee  the  fol- 
lowing Remarks.  '  .. 

JU1U(  l*9  ^e  Sun  in  the  Tropic  of  Cawer7  or 
£$  Degrees  araTf  Horth  Latitude. 
'    July  about  thojuth,  the  Sup  about  id  De- 
grees North  Latitude, 
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'yfuguft  about  the  fame  Day,  abok  8  Degrees 
North  Latitude!  *.  t  ? 

September  ahput  the  1  ith,  upon  the  Line. 
*  iQftobtr  about  theiame  Day,  about  8  Degrees 
South  Latitude. 

v     November  about  the  fame  Day  ,  near  16  Do- 
-grees  South  Latitudes  •-;    .    •  •• 

December  about  the  fame  Time,  the  Son  in 
irherTropic  af  CeprKorn,  its  fortheft  Bounds  to 
*hc  JSowthwardv    :  '</•• 

.  January  about  die  fame  Day,  it  has  retum'd 
^or  come  nearer  to  us  about  *  Degrees,  and  is 
then  near  16  Degrees  South  Latitude.' 
t  -.  February  about  the  fame  Day,  the  Sun  is  a- 
;bout  8  Degrees  South  Latitude. 
1  -March  about  the  fame  Day,  the  Sun  isreturn- 
jedio  the  Line. 

f  .  uipril  about  the  fame  Day,  die  Sun  is  advanc- 
ed to  about  8  Degrees  North  Latitude. 
<  May  about  the  feme  D?y,  the  Sun  is  advanced 
to  about  %6  Degrees  North  Latitude.' 

Ffrom  this  and  the- Figure,  any  one  may  eafily 
find  out  in  what  Latitude  the  Sun  is  in  every 
Month,  and  how  it  approaches  or  goes  farther 
off  the  native,  Country  of  the  Planes  we  defign 
ito  cultivate  >  for  Example,  if  we  were  to  keep 
she  Nutmeg-Tree,  let  us  look  for  Banda  in  the 
foregoing  Catalogue,  and  we  ihall  find  it  in  4 
Degrees  South  $  then  fee  in  the  Figure  the 
-Months  when  the  Sun  is  neareft  that  Place,  which 
we  ihall  find  September  and  0 Sober,  and  January 
ttnd  February,  in  thefe  Months  we  muft  keep 
Fires  in  our  Stoves,  at  leaft  up  to  the  Pinc-Ap- 
pie  Heat  in  Mr:  Fourier's  Thermometers ;  md  fo 
indeed  the  Fires  muft  be  ftill  kept  on  from  the 
firft  lighting  in  September,  till  we  may  place 
them  in  a  glafi  Cafe  in  Tanners  Bark,  which 

may 


maybtgfe  aboiit  the  imkkfle  «f  jigvtf,  ant  Jaft 
till  the  Time  we  begin  to  mafct  Fircsagain ih 
5<^^*^.frr-v^iptwcorifidav.  that  P&ctt  fo 
*ear  the  Ljk  ire  always  verjh  much  nude*  the 
Sun's  Influence,  though  more  at  {amt  Ticnfe 
-dun  others  ^  fo  When  foch  Pknfcs  are  with  us, 
we  ihould  only  give  them.  Air  dird£H jr  from  Ate 
fcroad  in  di^oDtttTft  Daya  tf  t&udmier. 
.  .  Suppofe,  it*  the  noxt  PJaxse>  >*rtrwere  tri  pmb> 
pagate  the  Tea  which  grows  i&  Ckim^  Ifct  IB 
fbok  for  £ft/M  i»  the  fcrfegdmg-  (^aiogtr^  and 
we  &aH  fiotd  &'  extend  from  41  to  a^JSftirth  \j» 
titude,  I  fliaU  ibpbtifcthat vthfe  Tea  grow*  :*>• 
tout  the  tfaiddte  <*f  the  Gauntry, which  &  30 
Degrees  North?t*r  dbout  thefinieljttrifluaewtdi 
*fo^  Gflrtfitaif  then,  as  ^eimte  Plants  ftom 
the  South  Parts  of  Carolina,  whkh.iftcr  a*tfcie 
Core  to  harden  them,  Will  4bmd%tooiki  with  us, 
I  make  naAwbtfbutthfc  €£nu<T&, wfcch  ap 
Jgtom to  groW  about  lO'DcmteesNord^ tnty  be 
eafily  propagatai  With  mi  twt«^ieciftl^  wouM 
^rtrfper  -ttxfleodhq;  wdl*  tb.be  pfantcfl  01  S&utb 
<l#rdin*y from  whence  wet  might  rfbon  bking 
iaifre  Qvaotitie^  if  it  was  <oooe  planted  ihcfg, 
«nd  make  tbrefcor  four  Return*  wr  one  Chin* 
Voyage.  -  flat  as  to  the  prq^agating  of  it  in 
'England^  if.  we  ifcrei*  to  give  it  Shctocr  in  the 
,Winter^  we  mfcy  fee  by  the  Figure,  that  thfc 
Summers  ;n  Chin*,  arc  only  a  ;lktle  earlier  tfeafa 
Witfrus*  and  the  Winters  are  irf -  cowrfe  much 
about  the  i*xo£  Time*  befides,  as  30  Degrees 
<ate  out  of  the  Tropics,  there  need  not  be  any 
artificial  He^c  applied,  nor  anjr  oAcrCare  takeb 
^opreferre  t^e  Tea  with  us,  out  to  give  kfome 
difctle  Shelter  in  eKtteam  Frtifty<  Weather  5  and  it 
da  k  Query  whether  trven  that  be  ncjcefliry  or 
Aot>*for  we  mitffc  h£  carc&Dnot  t;o  ghreJfoa; 

to 


ex^ricmfd  imjbfc  i  prapajgatiijg  ^  thek  Caper  * 
Wtrustt  to  put  it  into^tir^aimdfl  Storey  and 
tbok  a>grrfat  ddal  of  ;Btilis  \rith  ft  to  noPjrifde* 
^.  ifbw*d  k  iiiioftieokilWali*}  abd|jwe>it  tha 
free  iAir^  and  tHon  *itiarfwer-d  tht  End  of  bear-* 
tog  FkP^ersi  as  iwcttias3t  xtoesrit^wrf&J 

AVhite  I  iam/tpeakiqg ^  o^Mxo^linifag  theft 
Rachc©  frbnr  bnc^FtacK  to  awjtfe^  I  catinot 
fidpj^ondtrnig,iItiiit:/tic  Gadiineefy  Viiich  id 
plainly  an  Infect,  is  not  induftrioufly  ptepa^eed 
mici)»D^jf-/^  fewng  ic  might 

bcdonecttly  byjtmnfpiahtiimj  ciifcoF  th^fort  of 
Qpufcteafo^  its*  Eggs^ 

thM:ifcine  w6wh};foon  ;flll  a  Cchifrirjr  J^idi  itl 
3*  weU/as  tte.  Blantiiicbofl&ry/for  ^iH^r  feed 

tidbit      .  «i      .  -"r/*^  !  j  "'  •■     :"-  '%"J^  "-3  \i:  •'   - 

;  Foe  var  third  Exonpfc^  let  w  c^sifidbr  ^ft»i^ 
46^^  /!w^^.i£»tttituddois:x3.  ffottiay  ^faudober  ot 
Ubt  the  Sttf*  i$  its  jpfitttoft  Diftaticm  -from  fit  be 
mm:  thaii; the-Suh is Iran  Mgkkd<m<xh&  ttng* 
eft  Day  ?  W6  fljali  find  by.  the*  Figure,  that  at 
the.  thctartcft  Bay  with T  us, :  the  8uft  ;  is:  idiftanfc 
from.;itar£afrto  jjd.  *nd  <f»  Ocgrce^j  fcutin  oar 
tongeft  Bay  th4  Sinris  My  ndmaiv'ffoflr  tte  ij» 
Degree*,  whttiiois  TiiiWxersaftd.f  that  thd 
Sun  is  then  tieWer  to  «  ttafa  it  :is  m>2toriudMi 
at  our  ihortcft  D&yi .  £  batter  hcitd  t*«  <tit£Nllt* 
meg-Tibe  wafc  mice  in  Batbndoeif  and  jfrofper'4 


wry ^wrilj  ind  I  feno  Jfceaftm  why  3te  miv 
not try  it  m  that Mafid  orice  morfc,  or  at  lealf 
^!QnnaniD%  ^trich  now  grows  to  dylvn5 
wfitffe  Latitxtdfc  iri  from  ro  to  tj  Nortb. " 
\  ?  Confidcaring  the  kataitiide  of  %ttomito)  "which 
is  i-8  North,  rio Ehce fcould better  fitdttCaf* 
ftcfTkc  tfiaii  th&  j  fo  the  moftlfetoihtfftri  of 
tbe  Caribbee  Iflands  would  do  viaywdl  forth* 
til  J  Pepper, 


Pepper,  CIove«*Trccs,  airiiany^f  fche  rSpicesy 
for  the  -Nutmeg  grows  in>4*  Degrees  Nortnrtte 
Cloves  in.  the  \ftzxv\tfernata  z  ^Degrees  North, 
the  Pepper  in  Borneo  6  Dfcgrcd  >  North,  ^  *rifl 
as  under  the  Line;  andiihe  rtSitimmon  at  C^Awr 
from  lo  to  6  Nouth  $  folivdoubt  not  Ijfiitf  they 
will  all  do  well  rin  the  iSetribuf  the  €aribbet 
Ifles,  which^liein  10  I)cgri«s^Srorth^  for-6Ven 
Id  Degree?  difference  bi^sirtenache  :Tiopks~'isT 
of  littlh  Import  to  Plants  which  ,aie  *T— : —  ■-* 


the. tovxick ' 2»ottei  ■  ^v  *•»  *"•  *  ■  ;*  •  **•  v*;i.r*:i  - 

These  i$  one  Exampfom^al  think  neceflsuy 
to  offer,  rand)  tint  is,  if  wt  receive  Plane*  ftom 
the  Cafm  dfi  good  Hope,  weifhait,  if  i  we  kK^ij*- 
to  the  Tahle,  find  its  Latitodelm  be  jq/Dfagjeer 
South; :  then  if  we  iDokinco  the  Figure  wb  may 
fee  that  the  Cape  is  near  1 1  Degrees  beyond'tfep: 
Trori£  rf  Gqmcarni Jxqdi  ;*ic may  fiippofe,  has 
much  thd  fei^:l^fluerB:c;o£;the.Siin,  'when  ( the 
Sto  is  in -the  Tropic  of •*  Capricorn^  -  that  Gibral- 
tar has  from  the  SUa  when iuSs uu theTropic 
t)f  Ca*c$r>  foe  Gibraltar  is  ia  3d  Norths  as  the* 
Cape  is  34  South  :.  Their  Winters  and  Sum- 
mers arc  ,diic£tty  oppofite,  in/1  that  is  -chiefly 
what  we  have  to  regard  mitkit  Management  of 
the  Cape  Plants*  we  m^ft  give; them  what  En- 
couragement .they  have  in  the  Months  Novem- 
ber, DUewdkr^  January ,  And  February;  for  the 
Figure  fliewa  us  the  Sun  is  neareft  to  the  Cape 
in  thofe  Months,  and  indeed  the  Plants/them- 
(elves  flicw  k.w  in  their  Attempts  of  flowering 
3t  thofe  Scafons :  But  we .  nrafr  not  fuppofc  that 
all  the  Plants*  we  receive  from  the  Cape,  arc  Na- 
tives of  f  that  Pkce  *  for:  there  are  many  fortsof 
Plants  cultivated  at  the  Cape,  which  are  Plants 
of  other  Countries^  fo  we  muft  ufe  fome  Gust*** 
on  in  this  Affair. 

I* 
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In  the  Figure  we  may  obferve,  that  in  the 
Month  of  May  the  Sun  is  juft  as  near  us  as  it  is 
in  July9  and  in  *4prilas  it  isivtAugufty'm  March 
as  in  September  i  and  yet  though  the  iun  is  caui- 
diftant  from  us  in  July  and  A/tfy^weiind  that 
the  Heat  of  July  is  far  ifuperior  to  that  of  May, 
which  I  fuppofe  happens  becaufe  the  Sun  has 
had  more  Time,  to  .warm  the  Earth  on  our  Side, 
and  confequentiy?  tide  Body  of  Air  j  but  I  thiqk 
I  have  (aid  enough  upon  this  Head  to  render  my 
Scheme  intcHigibley  and  ihall  only  add/  that  ft 
femyvWtih,  thatte^iy^H6  Whtfgofc  abp6ad  to 
the  £5pi|nfc^wi^*sh^ 
&r£  .  whidj,  I -h^yc,  tijention'ck  fttadd &Q.  induf- 
trious  to  bring  them  to  us,  that  in  due.  Time 
they  may  be  rendered  ufeful.  I  cannot  fuppofc, 
indeed,  that  a  Ship  will  put  fo  far  out  of  her 
Way,  upoli  her  Rctufti  from  an  Eaftern  Voy- 
age $i  to  leave  Plants  at  any  of  our  Settlements 
in  .America-,  f>ut  let  the  Plants  be 'brought  tor 
England^,  there  to  b^  kept  till  a  proper  Oppor- 
tunity offers  to  fend  them  to  the  Placed  defign\f 
for  them  >  the  hew  Stoves  that  are  lately  built 
will  preferve  them,  -if  fuch  Inftru&ionsas  thefo 
be  followed,  let  than  come  from' what  Latitude* 
they'will*  nor  let  any  one  defpair  of  Succefs, 
though  they  hate  not  Stoves  immediately,  of 
their  own  to.  put  the  Plants  into  which  they 
bring  oyer,  fo  loijg  as  thdre  is  fiich  a  Garden  as 
Mr .  Faircbild>srtit  Hvxffm^  v&ax  Lortdon,  where, 
foclv  Things  may  be  immediately  taken  Care  of, 
«nd  eaanag'd  with  Skill    I  remain,  . 

(  r  •  • 

.        Tour  moft  bumbk'Servantj 

.'.  '■  .  .   < 

R.BRADLEV. 
!.  CHAP. 
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A  Methed  of  ytelwttin?  Ojrange-T««  m 
England,  fa  at  H  tttaki  than  thrive  and 
hear  mare  profitable  Fruit  tbmhifjet 
rifetfd  with  us  by  the  ordinary  Trac- 

uee:  '■  "  '    1 ,:  '  7 


we  haw  feveral<  very  fine 
&  in  EttgUmiy  which  pra- 
indanccof  Fruit,  yet  asthac 
t  not  always  the  Advantage 

_,, .ent  Nounihment  from  tne 

Tree,  and  the  Tree  is  sot  without  Hazard  off 
being  curhfd  in.  its  Vigour  by-  Accidents,  which' 
often  happen  in'  the  common'  Way  of  FraSHce, 
it  may  not  be  amus  to  fay  fomatbing  of  plant- 
ing Qrange-Troes  in  the  natural  Ground,  as  wc 
roay.obfcrve  them  now  growing  in  Sir  Nicheku 
Carew't  Gardens  it  BaMngtoh  in  Surry,  where 
they  always  fturt  ia  great  Quantity,  and  bring* 
their  Fruit  to  extraordinary  Perfeehon,  without 
being  fabjecV  to  the  Jnconvenieheee  whk&  too- 
frequently  attend  thofe  Trees  that  are  cultivated 
in  Tubs,  Pots  or  Cafes  >.iuch  as  chilling  the 
Roots,  frequent  occafions  of  Shifting,  want  of 
the  ncceuaiy  Quantity  of  Water,  or  navingtoo 
much  of  it  j  while  thefe  that  are  planted  in  the 
natural 
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Itttt^  Groahd  aafc  irce  in  Growth,  nor  lofe 
t^hw  Vigour  by  drifting,  or  can  be  (kbjeft  to 
any  tootwcnkiuce  or  Hazpjdbut  from  the  Froft, 
wjbteh  may  bci  as  wdl  guarded  agaiflft,  as  if  they 
were  to  be  fat  into!  a  Grccn-Houfe. 

Therefore  I  thipk,  what  I  ihall  now  treat  of 
may  be  ufeftd^  npt  only  in  Ew$tu*d)  but  about 
fraris  tooy  where;  this  fort  of  Fruit  is  (b  higH 
pticcd,  that  I  have  paid  too  Lime  for  three  inn 
pcrfe&  oncs^  wfeichwei*  not  forger  than  con}- 
mon  Walnuts  j  they  were  the  Growth  of  feme 
Orangery  of  that  Province*  fer  th&{Parifens 
haw  not  comnponly  the  Advantage  of  receiving 
this  Fruit  from  lislm*  .  " 

When  I  was  at  Jtaftgio*  ejn  purpefe  to  tak£ 
this  View,  I  obfervYl  fame  Orange-Trees  which 
ludb<^ia^nfphiitedfirom  Cafe  into  the  Ground 
Bear  the  great  Trees,  about  thipe  Yearst  before 
the  Year  1719,  and  thofe  were  jrpown  above 
throe  tines  as  much  as  any  Tree  I  ever  (aw 
grow  in  a  Pot  or  Cafe  in  that  Proportion  of 
Time  *,  as  I  judge  from  a  Plant  the  Gardiner 
flttw'd  me,  wnich  he  Cud  was  of  the  ftmeTerm 
rf  Growth  with  the  reft,  but  was  then  a  fmall 
Tree  in  Cocpforifim  with  thofe  in  tjie  natural 
Ground. 

The  Conservatory  for  thefe  Plants  in  the 
Winjter  fhould  he  a  kind  of  Frame,  which  may 
bo  taken  to  pieces,  and  earned  quite  away  in 
the  Summer :  The  Expence  of  taking  down  and 
flatting  up  iigh  a  regular  Frame  as  I  iftean, 
wwailduot  be. equal  to  the  Expence  of  Cafes  or 
^Pots,  or  eveq  of  the  extraopefinary  Attendance 
*he  Trees  wqitkl  require  if  they  were  to  grow 
tn  Pots  j  and  much  lefs  expensive  would  hea 
frame  of  fuch  amasner  than  fome  Green-hou- 
ka:  3cfidest  as  the  Maaagemenc  of  Osuige- 

-  Trees 
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Trees  in  Tiibs  or  .Cafes,  is  almoffc  as  different  at 
the  Minds  of  the  Gardincrs  wbo  cultivate  them  $ 
fo  if  there  flaould  happen  aa  occafion  of  chang- 
ing a  Gardiner j  the  Plants  in  the  natural  Ground 
would  not  be  fubieft  to  fuflfer  by  a  different 
Treatment  v  but  thofc  Orange-Tfecs  which  are 
cultivated  in  Tubs*  are  too  frequently  fpoil'd  bjr 
the  different  Practice  of  different  Men,  as  well 
indeed  as  moil  other  Things  in  a  Garden  £  fo 
that  it  is  to  be  wifli'd  a  Gardiner  might  be  con* 
ffeuit  in  one  Bt*&ic&         ,   ,        •  ,     ,:,. 

If  wo  have  a  Mind  to  cultivate  Orange-Tree* 
in  the  natural  Ground,  we  may^as  well  plant 
diem  in  Walks,  or  in  the  Paiterre,  as  any  o* 
ther  Tree,  only  .providing  Coverings  for  them 
of  Thatch,  and  four  Pannets  of  dduMe  Straff 
Mattrefles,  or  fuch  Materials  td  be  fix'd  to  a 
Frame,  as  may  keep  their  Roots  and  Shoots 
from  the  Froft  in  Winter :  For  in  fome  Parts 
of  Italy  and  .France^  where  the  Frofts  are  more 
fevere  for  the  Time  they  laft,  than  they  are  in 
England)  fuch  Coverings  or  Shelters  as  I  men- 
tion are  us'd  with  Succefs,  opening  them  now 
and  then  when  the  Sun-fhines,  and  when  there 
is  no  Danger  of  the  Frofts  imrting  their  Roots. 
And  we  may  be  aflur'd  of  this,  that  the  Trees 
planted  in  the  natural  Ground  will  not  fo  foon 
feel  the  Froft,  as  thofe  in  Tubs  and  Odes  $  and 
an  Orange-Tree  will  certainly,  in  this  Cafe,  do 
well*  if  we  only  keep  it  from  the  Fnoft. 

While  I  am  upon  this  Head,  I  cannot  help 
taking  Notice,  of  a  very  ingenious'  Contrivance 
for  helping  decay 'd  Orange-Trees*  of  Mr.  Pbitip 
Miller )  Gardiner  to  the  Company  of  Apotheca- 
ries, at  the  Phyfick-Garden  at  Gwfea.  His  Way 
of  reftoring  decay'd  Orange-Tree%  will  add  to 
our  prcfent  Delight  in  cultivating  them,  and 
■        z  alfo 
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alio  afford  us  fome  Proofs  of  tile  Advantages 
which  thofe  Plants  receive,  when  they  draw  theif 
Nourifhment  frdta  a  large  Fund  of  Earth  t  which 
Will  appear  td  be  much  fuperior  to  that  which 
Trees  can  receive,  when  they  are  under  theCon-* 
finemeht  of  a  Pot  or  Cafe. 

Mr.  Miller  tells  me,  that  fome  Orange-Trees 
were  once  fo  disfigured  by  ill  Management*  that 
they  were  judg'd  oy  fome  unlearned  Perfons  to 
be  of  little  or  no  Value  j  but  that  he  dbferv'd  in 
them  fuch  a  promifing  Afpeft,  that  he  reafon- 
ably]  concluded,  though  they  had  then  none  of 
the  ipoft  gay  Appearance,  they  had  Virtue  e* 
nough  in  them  to  be  improv'd  and  become  va- 
luable with  a  little  Affiftanee  $  to  this  End,  h6 
thought  it  neceflary  to  confult  their  natural 
Mode  of  Growth,  and  treat  them,  if  poflible, 
in  their  own  Way,  as  well  with  regard  to  De- 

gree  of  Heat,  as  neceflary  Liberty*  for  thefirft 
e  prefcrib'd  a  glafs  Cafe  well  exposed,  in  which 
he  dire&ed  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  fuch  as 
I  have  mentioned  under  the  Head  of  the  Ananas^ 
as  ordered  at  Richmond  by  Mr.  Telende  \  he  prun- 
ed their  Heads,  wafh'd  and  examined  their  Roots, 
and  laid  them  in  Water  for  a  convenient  Time* 
to  make  good  the  Lofs  they  had  fuftain'd. 
When  this  was  done  he  planted  them  in  Bafc 
kets  of  proper,  Earth,  and  fill'd  up  the  Divifi- 
ons  between  them  with  the  fame  Soil,  which 
was  a  fure  Way  of  giving  the  Roots  due  Liber- 
ty eff  fearching  for  their  Nourifhmctat  5  for  the 
Baskets  would  adtfiit  of  a  clofe  Coriimuitication 
of  the  Roots  ^rith  the  Body  of  Earth,  which 
was  laid  between  them,  and  that  Earth  had  no 
,  nouriihing  Quality  in  it  that  the  Roots  could 
not  draw  thorough  the  Baskets }  the  Confer 
Vol.  II.  B  b  quencc 
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ouence  was,  the  Trees  for  tl>c  moft  part  Made 
Shoots  of  two  Foot,  and  fome  near  three  F6ot 
long  the  fame  Summer,  and  produced  Bioflbms. 
I  had  once  a  Trial  of  the  fame  kind,  excepting 
only  that  my  Plants  were  in  Pots,  and  thefc 
were  in  Baskets  5  but,  I  confefe*  though  mine 
ew  well,  yet  they  were  not  fo  vigorous  as 
t.  MiUer\  for  I  fuppofe  my  Trees  wanted  that 
Fund  of  Nourishment  which  gave  the  Trees  * 
he  mentions,  their  Excellence  of  Shoot  y  but 
befides  this  Advantage  to  the  Trees,  the  Bat 
kets  they  are  planted  in,  if  they  are  ftrong,  wiB 
prevent  any  Check  at  the  Time  of  moving  fucb 
Trees  to  another  Place,  when  othcrwife  they 
muft  have  been*  baulk'd  in  their  Health  and  Vi* 
gour. 


To  Mr.  R.  S.  concerning  the  ordering  of 
Orange-Trees  brought  from  Genoa. 

S  I  Rj 

THE  Orange-Trees  I  have  fent  you,  which 
came  from  Genoa,  feem  to  be  in  good 
Health,  their  Bark  is  frefh,  and  the  Shoots  of 
the  Head  are  ftrong,  full  and  green:  I  took 
tjiem  out  -of  the  Cheft  upon  their  Arrival,  for 
fear  of  their  getting  the  Muft  or  Moldinefs? 
which  might  have  injur'd  them  j  and  from  the 
Day  I  took  them  out  of  the  Cheft,  to  the  Time 
the  Carrier  went  from  London^  I«  laid  them  up- 
on the  Earth  in  a  fliady  Place  in  a  Wood,  which 
help'd  to  keep  them  in  good  Order,  by  the  Cor- 
rcfpondence  they  had  with  the  Effluvia  or  Va* 

pour . 
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po&T  riling  from  the  Earth.  I  give  you  this 
Relation,  becaufe  when  your  next  Parcel  of  O- 
tange-Trecs  come  to  London,  th€y  may  be  treat- 
*ed  in  the  fame  manner  before  they  take  a  fccond 
Voyage  to  your  Country-houfe  $  and  especially 
if  the  green  Shoots  of  the  Heads  of  tie  Treat 
and  any  Way  dried  }  for  then  by  laying  of  the 
Trees  upfcn  mcrift  Ground,  where  va  moift  Va- 
poor  k$  constantly  flowite,tbey  will  recovef  and 
fill  themfelves,  io  as  to  become  fit  for  Vegeta- 
tion $  but  when  they  are  very  dry  in  their  Shoots,* 
and  by  Way  of  Recovery  they  are  immediately 
jplung'd  irito  Water,  as  the  common  Practice  is* 
they  are  often  overbtmterfd  with  watery  Parts  * 
which,  though  fuch  Treatment  may  make  them 
appear  healthful  for  £  Month  or  two,  it  com- 
monly ends  in  Sicknds  $  for  this  fudden  Refresh- 
ment only  fetisfiesj  them  for  a  little  Time,  but 
the  gentle  Refreshings  of  the  Vapoury  which 
gradually  fills  their  Parts,  may  be  anerwat;ds  im- 

f>rov'd  by  laying  thead  fome  Hours  in  Water. 
t  is  fome  what  Kke  the  Cafe  of  Animals,  who 
have  been  a  long  Time  without  Provifionsj  and 
when  they  come  fuddenly  into  Plenty,  over- 
charge their  Stomachs;  and  rum  their  Confuta- 
tion j  but  when  Creatures  become  ihus  half* 
Aarv'd,  we  find,  that  if  their  AHment  is  diftributccf 
to  them  by  gentle  -  Degrees**  they  recover  their 
Health  ana  Vigour. 

But  fuppbfing  the  Trees  to  fye  in  ais  healthful 
State  as  any  that  come  from  Abroad,  we  ihould 
let  both  tneir  Stem,'  Roofs  and  Branches  par- 
take of  the  Moifture  or  Vapour  of  the  Earth, 
two  or  three  Days  before  we  plunge  them  inr 
Water,  and  then  to  lay  them  three  or  four  Hours 
tir  more  in  a  Pond  or  River,  according  to  their 
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Bigneft,  will  prepare  them  for  planting.  Whe» 
this  is  done,  prune  off  only  (uch  Roots  and 
Shoots  as  are  dead  or  wounded  *  and  at  every 
Wound,  cither  in  Wound  or  Shoot,  lay  onfome 
foft  Wax,  or  other  fuch  foft  Plaifter^  that  the 
Circulation  of  the  Sap  may  not  be  interrupted  ? 
but  by  no  means  cut  off  any  of  the  live  Roots 
or  Wood,  for  that  contributes  to  make  the 
Tree  {hoot  weak  and  fickly,  as  I  have  experi- 
ene'd.  The  Trees  I  have  had  from  Abroad,  I 
have  always  planted  with  their  Shoots  onafe  they 
came  over,  though  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
common  Praffcice  *  and  in  three  Years  Time, 
they  have  made  extraordinary  Heads,  far  exceed- 
ing thofe  that  were  cut :  But  then  the  fecond 
Year  of  their  Growth,  I  prun'd  off  fuch  of  their 
Shoots  as  grew  diforderly  >  for  then  the  Trees 
had  got  Strength,  and  were  more  able  to  bear 
wounding,  than  in  their  firft  fickly  Year. 

When  they  are  prepared  for  planting,  we  may 
either  fet  them  in  basKets,  and  plunge  the  Bas- 
kets in  Earth  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  or  elfe  fet 
them  in  a  well  prepar'd  Bed  of  fine  Earth  5  or, 
according  to  Cuftom,  plant  them  in  Pots,  and 
fet  them  in  a  hot  Bed,  or  in  a  elafs  Cafe:  But 
which  ever  Way  we  take,  we  mould  fhade  the 
Stems  and  Branches  from  the  great  Heat  of  the 
Sun  5  for  too  much  Heat  of  the  Sun  prevents 
them  in  their  Growth. 

The  firft  Way  I  mfention  of  planting  in  Baf- 

kets  is,  I  think,  the  bed,  and  I  recommend  it  to 

ou  before  either  of  the  reft :   But  be  fure  ifl 

oufing  them  in  the  Winter,  allow  them  room 

enough. 


You 
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You  may  prune  them  more  when  they  have 
gather'd  Strength.    I  am, 

Sir ^ 
Tour  moft  humble  Servant, 

R.  BRADLEY. 

ft 

A  Remedy  for  Orange-Trees,  and  other 
Trees y  that  are  troubled  with  flipping  off 
their  Bark. 

A  Curious  Gardiner  fends  me  Word  that  he 
has  large  Orange-Trees,  which,  from  Time 
to  Time,  fling  off  their  Bark  in  Flakes  of  about 
a  Foot  long  5  the  Diftemper  fhews  itfelf  by  a 
Speck  of  Gum  idling  out  of  the  Bark,  ana  in 
a  fhort  Time  after,  the  Bark  flies  from  the 
Wood  •>  and  at  the  fame  Time  great  Numbers 
of  (mall  black  Infefts  are  difcover'd  between  the 
W.ood  and  Bark.    What  is  the  Remedy  ? 

The  Method  J  propofe  to  Remedy  tnjs  "Evil, 
is,  firft,  to  cut  the  diftemper'd  Bark  from  the 
Wood,  till  there  is  nothing  to  be  difcern'din 
the  Wound,  but  Health  and  Frefhncfs,  without 
any  Spots,  then  wafli  the  bare  Wood  with  Wa- 
ter, wherein  Tobacco  Stalks  have  been  boilM : 
Lsf  the  Water  at  that  Time  be  a  little  warm. 

To  prepare  the  Water  >  take  about  one  Pound 
of  Tobacco-Stalks,  and  boil  it  for  this  Ufe  in  a 
Gallon  of  Water,  about  a  quarter  o£  an  Hour : 
It  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  againfi:  Infe£ts,  and 
efpecially  thofe  in  the  Bark  of  Trees3  u  >yeU  $s 
tjipfe  \n  Skins  of  Animals. 

B  b  5  When 
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When  this  is  done,  take  fome  Camphire,  beat 
yery  fmall,  and  apply  the  Powder  to  the  naked 
Wood,  twp  or  three  laches  above  and  below 
f  he  Incifion  5  which  may  be  done,  by  dipping  a 
JLineq  Cloth  in v  melted  Bee?- Wax  and  Rozin,     L 
agd?  while  it  is  warm,  growing  the  Powder  up-     | 
pn  it  *  and  then  immediately  applying  the  PlaiT      | 
fler  to  the  Place,  and  binding  it  on  with  Baft 
upon  the  diftemper'd  Part  >  this  willdeftroy  even 
the  Eggs  of  thofe  Infers,  and  when  it  has  beai 
on  about  a  Year,  take  it  qff }  and  then  you  may 
life  Cow-dung,  if  you  plcafe,   to  fupply    the 
Place.    The  two  Ingredients,  which  I  mention 
in  this  Cafej  have  deftroy'd  iqany  kiqds  of  In- 
fc£fa  that  infeft  Plants  j  and  from  the  Experi- 
ence I  have  had  pf  them,  I  doubt  not,  but  this 
Prefcription  wiljl  have  a  good  Effc£b  upon  this 
Diflemper  of  the  Orange-Tree.    When  this  i$ 
(done,  wc  may  water  tne  Heads  of  the  Trees 
now  and  then,  with  m  Infufion  of  Tobacco- 
3talks  in  Water. 

•  •    *.  ■ 

-» ■  * 

Qf  propagating  the  Lemon  and  Orange- 
'  Tree  by  Layers,  and  of  a  new  hot  Bed* 
&c. 

*    <  ■ 

To  Mr.  Bradley. 

* 

Oporto}  Oftok.  zZ)ij}$. 

Return  you  many  Thanks  for  your  accept- 
able Letter  of  Anguft  17,  O.  $.  with  your 
ther  Dirqftions  in  the  Culture  of  the  Pinq- 

Appje, 
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Apple,  which,  as  near  as  poffible,   I  (hall  ob- 
serve.   Of  three  Thermometers  fent  me  over, 
two  have  unfortunately  been  broke  in  the  Voy- 
age j    that,  which  efcap'd,   was  what  you  had 
mark'd  the  Height  of  the  Spirit,  London^  May  z. 
I  have  made  diverfe  Obfervations  by  it ;  fome- 
times  I  had  in  the  Morning  near  fifteen  Degrees 
left  Heat  than  at  Noon  5  and  the  hotted  Days 
this  Year,  at  Noon,  the  Spirits  rofe  to  the  very 
Top  of  the  Tube,    that  it  was  ftnpoflible  to 
make  any  Obfervations.    I  plac'd  another  Ther* 
mometer  by  your's,  which  came  from  Holland^ 
and  had  the  Degrees  mark'd  on  it ;  and  though 
it  was  fix'd  in  a  good  Dial-board  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  deep  $  yet  I  found  likewife,  that  the  Sun 
had  too  great  an  Influence  on  the  Spirit,  and 
inade  it  rife  too  high  3  that  I  am  of  Opinion, 
feeing  thofe  Thermometers  require  to  be  hung 
out  in  the  Air,  the  Tube  of  them  ihould  be  fo 
fix'd,  to  hinder  the  Power  of  the  Sun,  elfe  there 
will  be  no  Rule.    Our  Sumtner  this  Year  has 
been  exceflive  hot  5  thofe  that  have  liv'd  in  Bra- 
zil)  conftfs  we  have  had  for  Tome  Days  as  ^rarm 
Weather  here  as  they.    Our  Summer  Seafon  has 
Lafted  longer  than  unial  this  Year,  there  having 
fallen  no  Rain  till  to  Day  for  feveral  Months  $ 
but  however,  the  Weather  with  it  continues  fe 
warm,  that  the  Thermometer  remains  at  3  f  De- 
grees 5  and,  I  am  of  Opinion,  the  coldeft  Sea- 
fon here,  when  we  have  fmall  Frofts,  is  never 
more  than  yo  Degrees  j  but  of  this  I  ihall  be  a 
better  Judge,  by  the  Obfervations  during  the 
Winter  Seafon. 

In  the  Management  of  the  Pine-Apple  this 
Year,  I  have  been  oblig'd,  in  the  greatelt  Heats 
entirely  to  unfheiter  the   Plants,  elfe  the  Sun 

J$  b  4  would 
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yrould  have  fcorched  them  up:  One  of  them 
this  Summer  was  very  fickly,  and  had  like  to 
have  dy'd  >  but  about  two  Months  ago  I  took 
the  Plant  out  of  the  Pot,  and  planted  in  the 
Earth,  which  was  heated  at  the  Bottom  with  a 
little  frefh  Horfe-dung,  which  has  recover'd  it  * 
(he  other  has  fhot  very  vigoroufly,  and  I  doubt 
pot,  but,  with  Care,  to  fee  Fruit  from  it  the 
pext  Year.  I  thank  you  for  your  Advice  con- 
cerning the  Vfe  of  dry'4  Sea-Sand.  I  am  now 
^bout  making  my  Winter  Frame  for  the  Ananas, 
and  defign  it  in  the  following  manner :  To  make 
it  four  Foot  deep,  the  firft  two  Foot  to  be  the 
Jiotteft  Dung  well  ramnfd  in,  upon  that  a  Foot 
and  half  of  Sea- Sand,  dry'd  and  heated  as  you 

?rder,  and  the  upper  fix  Inches,  in  which  the 
*ots  are  fix'd,  of  dry  Cork  Duft  when  it  is 
burnt,  which  is  qf  a  yery  hot  Nature.  The 
Tanners  in  this  Country  make;  ufe  of  the  Bark 
pf  the  Cork  Tr$e  in  their  Bufineis,  which  is 
what  Bark  remain?  to  the  Tree  after  the  Cork 
Js  taken  off*  but  there  are  fo  few  of  them,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  ?  however,  I  fhall 
make  a  fmall  Experiment  of  it  as  to  Heat.  The 
Ananas  laft  Year  thrived  well  enough  in  a  hot 
Bed  Qnly,  dijriijg  the  Winter.  We  want  tho{e 
Things  yoq  can  eafily  procure  *  but  however, 
Nature  in  fome  Meamre  fupplies  it  through  the 
(xoodnefs  of  the  Climate.  I  am  glad  you  de- 
fign to  try  the  layiqg  of  Orange-Trees  in  the 
pround,  I  am  ^flur'd  it  will  fucceed :  Our  Way 
of  increafing  Lemon  or  Qrange-rTrees  is  by 
earthing  up  a  Branch,  and  peeling  off  a  little  of 
the  B^-k  of  that  Part  of  the  Branch  which  is 
in  the  Earth,  to  make  it  itrike  Root  the  foon- 
fr;  by  thofj  tylqins,  when  it  has  got  Root,  the 
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Branch  which  is  removM ,  makes  a  good  new 
Tree*  although  it  has  Bloflbms,  andgreen  and 
ripe  Fruit  upon  it,  for  the  Lemon-Tree  blof- 
foms  and  bears  all  the  Year  throughout :  The 
Way  of  budding  and  grafting  thofe  Trees  on 
wild  Stocks  is  found  here  too  tedious.  As  Le* 
sftons  of  late  Ydars  here  have  bore  a  great  Price, 
it  has  induced  the  Owners  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
pagate and  increafe  that  Fruit  as  much  as  poffi- 
We :  The  largeft  and  faireft  Fruit  of  that  {9^  is 
grafied  on  a  Citron  Stock.    I  am  truly, 

S  I R, 

* 

four  obliged  bumble  Servant, 

Johp  Glarkc,  Jun^ 

The  foregoing  Letter  furniihes  us  with  foch 
Obfervations  as  my  Reader  could  not  excufe  my 
paffing  by,  in  a  Work  of  this  Nature*  whicn 
aims  at  the  Good  as  well  as  the  Amufement  of 
the  Curious  j  and  though  the  laying  of  Orange 
and  Lemon-Trees  is  in  this  firft  publifh*d,  yet 
confiderjng  the  Reafon  of  the  Thing,  I  won- 
der it  has  not  been  pra£fcis*d  generally  oefore  this 
Time  5  for  almoft  every  one  knows,  that  laying 
a  Branch  of  a  Tree  in  the  Ground,  will  ocean- 
on  it  to  ftrike  Root  *  and  then,  why  ihould  the 
Orange  and  Lemon-Trees  be  alone  negle£tcd? 
for  had  it  been  tryrd,  I  am  convinced  it  would 
have  been  fuccefsrul,  not  only  from  the  AfTur- 
j-ance  given  by  the  curious  Gentleman  who  gives 
us  this  Letter,  but  from  the  Experience  of  fFilr 
(jam  ^hQrf\tonx  Efcjj  at  Bloxham  in  JJncolnJbire, 
'       i  in 
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jn  whole  Gardens,  among  many  other  fine  Ex. 
periments  of  his,  I  found  this  Method  us'd  fuc- 
cdsfiilly  i  but  this  Gentleman  abounds  fo  much 
in  Rarities  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  new  Improve- 
ments in  Husbandry,  that  to  mention  them  as 
they  fhould  be,  would  almoft  make  a  Volume 
of  themfelves  j  and  had  it  been  my  Fortune  to 
have  known  the  Mafter  of  fo  happy  a  Genius, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  have  found  as  much  Improve- 
ment from  his  Conversation  ^  for  Opus  jfrtificpn 
frobati  but  this  en  Ptffanf. 


Chap, 
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Chap.    VIII. 

Qf  the  Improvement  of  Flowers,  in  an 
Account  of  Ranunculus  rats' d  fro#$ 
Seeds  by  Mr.  William  Potter,  Gardiner* 
at  Mitcham  iff  Sujrry,  /#  a  Letter  to 
J.S.Efp 


HEN  Haft  bad  the  Haopinefs  of 
your  Company,  y op  defir'd  I  would^ 
as  Occafion  offer'd,  fend  you  an 
Account  of  fuch  Curiofitics  as  oc- 
curr'd  to  me  in  the  Way  of  Gar- 
dening j  aiid  I  have  now  the  good  Fortune  of 
acquainting  you  with  one  of  the  moft  furprizing 
Productions  of  Nature  that  I  have  ever  met 
with,  cither  at  Home  or  Abroad,  and,  I  doubt 
pot,  but  it  will  be  the  more  acceptable  to  you, 
as  you  are  a  Lover  of  Flowers. 
'  I  was  lately  at  Mitcham  in  Surry ^  to  view  a 
Collection  oi  feedling  Ranuncula's  rais'd  there 
by  Mr.  William  Potter^  a  Gardiner,  having  firfl: 
heard  of  their  Excellence  from  feveral  of  our 
beft  Judges,  who  had  feen  them  in  the  Strength 
of  their  Bloom.  I  confefs,  among  all  that  I 
have  ever  teen  pf  the  Ranunculus  kind,  I  have 

yet 
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yet  never  met  with  any  that  were  fo  agreeable 
to  mc^  either  in  Beauty  of  Colours,  Variety  of 
Make,  or  Largenefs  of  Bloflbm ;  and  though 
there  are  marly  hundred  diftinft  forts  of  theip,  I 
am  yet  puzzled  to  fay  which  of  them  pteas'd 
me  heft:  There  are  many  of  them  which  have 
all  the  Properties  that  we  could  expe£fc  in  3, 
;ood  Flower  j  and  the  otfrers  are  fo  widely  dif- 
rent  from  whatever  has  been  feen  in  England j 
that  jjiey  fhine  in  fuch  Properties  as  my  Know^ 
ledge  ot  Flowers  could  never  give  me  Hopes  of 
expecting  5  in  a  Word,  they  are  Nonpareils^  and 
deferving  of  a  much  better  Character  than  I  am 
capable  of  giving  them. 

Their  Colours  are  of  all  forts,  in  fcveral  De- 

frees,  from  the  cleared  White  to  the  darkeft 
urple,  but  the  Azure-blue  is  only  wanting,  to 
carry  them  through  all  the  Colours,  to  the  deep- 
eft  Black.  Some  of  thefe  Flowers  are  of  one 
Colour  alone,  others  with  their  Petals  or  Flower* 
Leaves,  ftrip'd  with  various  Colours  which  mark 
quite  through,  as  the  Carnations  do,  which  are 
call'd  Flakes.  Some  are  powder'd  or  pounc'd 
with  the  gayeft  Colours,  like  the  Carnations  cal- 
led Picketees.  Others  again  are  ting'd  on  the 
Edges  with  Varieties  or  Colours  -,  and  fomc 
have  their  Centers  ftain'd  with  Colours  dire&ly 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  their  other  Leaves. 

As  for  the  Make  or  Figure  of  tfyefe  Flowers, 
there  are  fome  fhap'd  like  the  Ranunculus,  call'd 
the  Turks  Turbant^  and  fuch  forts  as  we  have  u- 
fually  cultivated  in  our  Gardens,  extreamly  dou- 
ble, and  blow  very  tall  y  others  take  the  Form 
of  Rofes  of  feveral  kinds,  and  have  their  Flower 
Leaves  of  that  Shape,  and  difpos'd  in  that  man- 
ner. Some  again  are  fhap'd  like  the  African 
Afarygold,  ana  others  like  the  French  M^rygold, 

eveq 
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even  refembling  thefe  10  their  Colours.  Some 
flower  like  double  Anemone's,  and  others  like 
the  fineft  double  Poppies,  bringing  Bloflbms  as 
large  as  Peonies.  Some  are  of  a  Star-like  Fi* 
gure,  and  others  turning  their  Leaves  back,  fo 
as  to  form  the  Figure  of  a  Globe :  And  there 
are  many  of  fuch  odd  Figures,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  compare  them  with. 

The  greateft  Part  of  thefe  Flowers  blow  near 
two  Foot  high,  and  branch  liberally  from  the 
Root*  fo  that  it  is  not  rare  for  pnd  Root  to 
bring  near  forty  Flower-Buds  to  bloflbm  with 
good  Strength :  The  manner  of  their  Growth, 
and  bringing  their  Bloflbms,  is  much  like  that 
.  of  the  great  yellow  Ranuncula's  of  the  Mea- 
dows, which  hold  in  Flower  near  three  Months, 
and  are  very  hardy. 

Many  ot  thefe  are  Semi-Doubles,  which  bear 
Seeds  that  ripen  well,  and  come  out  of  the 
Ground  with  little  Trouble  5  and  fome  of  thefe 
are  extraordinary,  for  having  their  Seed-bearing 
Veflels  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour :  But  it  is  an 
endlefc  Work  to  mention  every  remarkable  Dif- 
ference in  them  $  you  fhould  fee  them,  to  admire 
them  enough. 

Though  the  Original  of  thefe  Flowers  came 
from  Perfia^  I  find  the  Offspring  are  very  hardy, 
and  refift  the  Frofts,  even  better  than  our  old 
forts  of  Ranuncula's,and  will  flouriih  any  where, 
if  the  Ground  be  rightly  prepared  for  them. 
The  natural  Soil  in  Mr.  Potter's  Garden  is 

Srctty  light,  with  a  gravelly  Bottom  $  but  his 
lower-Beds  are  made  with  the  following  Mix- 
ture, which  he  gives  me  leave  to  mention,  that 
every  one  may  have  the  lame  Success  that  he  has  * 
had,  in  blowing  this  fort  of  Flower.  It  con- 
iifts  of  rotted  Leaves,  rotted  Wood,  Cow-dung, 

Horte- 
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Horfo-Dung,  and  fome  of  the  Surface  of  thtf 
natural  Earth  3  which  he  gathers  altogether  by 
the  Side  of  a  Wood,  into  an  Heap,  and  fifts 
Very  fine  for  his  Beds,  after  it  has  kin  together 
for  {bene  Time.    And  when  thefe  are  prepar'dy 
lie  plants  his  Roots  about  Michaelmas^  fo  as  to* 
buy  the  Bud  of  the  Root  about  two  Inches  and 
hair  deep*.    When  they  begin  icf  come  out  of 
the  Ground,  we  may  fhefter  them  in  frofty 
Weather  with  Mats  5  and,  as  they  begin  to  rHey 
cover  the  Bed  with  a  fnefh  Coat  of  the  aforefaid 
Earth,  about  half  an  Inch  thick,*  which  wilt 
greatly  ftrengthen  the  Roots,  and  efpecially  help1 
the  new  forming  Roots  or  OfF-fcts:  But  thisr 
inuft  be  done  carefully,  without  injuring  the? 
Leaves  or  their  Stalks  5  for  every  bruis'd  or  bro-* 
ken  Stalk  injures  the  Root,  till  the  Plants  come 
to  flower,  and  even  then  too,  if  the  Bloflbmsr 
are  frequently  crop'd.    There  ii  one  Reafon  in* 
particular  for  the  coating  the  Beds  with  a  little? . 
frefh  Earth,  which  is,  that  the  Ranunculus  Root 
which  is  put  into  the  Ground,  always  produces 
its  Off-fets  near  an  Inch  above  it,  ana  as  they* 
grow,  the  Mother-Root  decays  •,  and  even  thefe 
new  Roots  help  the  good  bloflbming  of  thef 
Plant*  becaufe  they  join  with  the  Flower-Stalk, 
and  help  to  nourifli  it*  as  well  as  recdive  Nou-' 
rifhment  from  it  5  and  therefore  this  frefli  Earth* 
helps  both  them  and  the  flowers. 

Now,  when  I  confider  that  ^ouf  Soil  is  very 
ftrong  and  binding,  t  fhall  take  the  Freedom  to; 
offer  you  a  little  Advice  from  my  own  Pra&icey 
in  a  Soil  which  was  fo  ftiff,  that  it  was  judg'd 
fit  for  nothing  but  making  of  Bricks,  and  even 
upon  fuch  a*  Soil  I  had  extraordinary  Succeis,  in 
the  Culture  of  Ranuncula's^  though  it  is  fuppo^ 
fed  by  many,  that  a  Clay  Country  will  not  blow 
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a  Ranunculus,  or  even  fuffcr  it  to  live,  although 
the  Beds  are  prepared  with  proper  Soil.  I  don- 
fefs,  w*s  the  commofi  Method  of  pxtparing  Beds 
in  fueh  a  Soil  to  be  followed*  wo  muft  expe6t 
the  Roots  to  be  deftrdy'd,  of  to  ffroduce  very  / 

weak  Flowers i  for  the  ufefid  Way  of  making  hJJiaL 
thefe  Beds,  is  to  dig  deep  Trendies  in  this  clay 
Ground,  and  fill  tbofe  Trendies  with  good  light 
fifted  Mould,  which  Pra&ice  Ifihd  to  be  wrong* 
for  if  we  once  dig  Trenches  in  clay  Ground* 
they  ferve  only  to  receive  and  hold  all  the  Wa- 
ter that  falls  >  fo  that  the  fine  Earth  which  is 
put  into  them  becomes  a  perfect  Bog,  which 
corrupts  and  chills  the  Roots,  although  they  are 
planted  foniewhat  above  where,  the  Surface  of* 
the  Clay  reaches  §  yet  this  muddy  and  Handing 
Water  at  the  Bottom  has  furcly  an  wiwhokfom 
Vapour  which  rifes  from  it  -,  and  the  Earth,  in 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Bed,  is  kept  fo  continu- 
ally moift  by  the  Wet  below,  that  a  Ranuncu- 
lus cannot,  by  any  Means,  endure  it  $  and  I  have 
experiene'dj  that  the  beft  Drains  that  can  be' 
made  frofn  thefe  fort  of  Beds  cut  in  Clay,  will 
not  fufficiently  drain  them  of  the  Wet  they  re- 
ceive, even  though  the  Ground  lies  upon  a  hang- 
ing Level.    I  therefore  find  it  adviutble  in  fuch 
Ground,  only  to 'take  off  the  fuperficial  Soil 
which  covers  it,  three  or  four  Inches  deep,  with- 
out entering  the  Clay,  and  then  lay  a  little  Coat    , 
of  Sea-Cod  Afhes,  or  for  want  of  them,  foine 
Lime  Rubbiflx,  and  upon  any  of  thefe,  to  raife 
my  Bed  about  nine  Inches  or  a  Foot  thick,  with 
good  prepared  Earth,  fuch  as  I  have  mention'd 
above,  or  as  I  us'd  to  do  about  one  third  Part 
fandy  Loam,  as  much  old  Melon  Earth,  and  the 
reft  rotted  Wood  and  Leaves  $  but  thefe  muft 
he  well  mix'd  together,  and  fifted  before  we  ufe 

it. 
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it.  But  t  have  had  very  good  Succefs  likewife* 
in  making  tpy  Beds  for  Ranunculus  of  Mould 
that  I  have  taken  out  of  great  Woods*  I  mean 
the  Parings  of  the  Surface jwhich'has  been  chief- 
ly rotted  Leaves  and  Wood,  that  has  lain  there, 
I  fuppofe,  inany  Years.  The  Reafpn  I  chofe 
that  Soil,  was,  Becaufe  I  obferv'd  the  common 
Ranunculus  calTd  Pikworty  grew  and  profper'd 
in  it  wonderfully:  And  a  Gardiner  at  Atton^vfho 
made  his  Ranunculus-Beds  of  old  Tanners-Bark, 
had  his  Ranuncula's  profper  Co  well  in  it9  that  he 
had  feldom  Ids  than,  eight  or  ten  Roots  En- 
create*  for  every  one  he  put  into  the  Ground. 

I  muft  obferve  likewife,  that  the  Paths  or 
Alleys  between  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  fiU'd  up 
with  Sea-Coal  Aflies,  or  Lime,  or  Brick-Rub- 
bifh,  or  Sea-Sand,  to  draw  the  fuper-abundant 
Moifture  from  the  Beds,  and  keep  the  Ground 
about  them  as  dry  as  may  be  j  or  eflfcj  if  thefe 
are  difficult  to  be  had,  we  may  lay  the  Alleys 
with  Grafs-turf,  which  will  likewife  help  to 
Jkeep  the  Beds  dry  in  the  Winter,  which  the  Ra- 
nuncula's  require.  The  railing  the  Beds  thus 
upon  the  Top  of  the  Clay,  will  fufFer  the  Wet 
that  falls  to  pafs  away  without  incommoding  the 
Plants,  and  you  may  then  expe&  a  good  Shew 
of  Flowers.  I  have  known  this  kind  of  Flower 
blow  extreamly  well  under  a  South  Wall.  lam, 

SIR, 

Tour  tnoft  bumble  Servant i 

Richard  Bradley. 
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Seventy  fix  Obfervations  and  Experiments 

.    concerning M anuri ng,Planti &g9 

Graff  i  ng,W  Pruning  of  Trees, 

with  the  be  ft  Method  of  gathering  unk 

preferring  the  Fruit,  by  J.  M.  Efp 


HOUGHwc  frequently  meet  with 
good  Inftru&ions  concerning  .the 
Culture  of  Fruit-trees,  yet  it  i$  ob* 
fervable,  that  every  ..Day  produces 
fqnje  improving  Difcovcry  airioni 
the  Curious.  In  the  Time  of  my .  Pra£tice 
have  pick'd  Up  the  following  Remarks,  which, 
I  think,  will  be  of  Service  to  every  one  who  is 
a  Lover. of  good  Fruit.    . 

Qbfervdtfon  I. 

If  any  Branch  in  the  middle  of  the  Tree  rifes 
with  too  much  Luxuriance  above  the  reft,  ia 
foil  fappy  Wood,  we  muft  cut  it  off  clofe  to 
the  Body  of  the  Tree,  but  with  Regard,  we  do 
not  injure  the  Bark  of  the  great  Wood  we  take 
it  from  5  for  fiich  a  Wound  would  endanger  the 
Health  of  the  Tree,  the  wounded  Part  would 
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be  a  long  Time  recovering,  and  be  fubjeft  to 
canker, 

Qbfervation  II. 

yfc  likewife  muft  obferve,  that  frees  Jbould 
be  pruned  but  once  in  a  Yeary  which  I  know  is 
very  contrary  to  common  Practice*  for  there  are 
.too  many  People  who  are  never  without  their 
Knife  in  their  Hand  $  the  continual  Pruning 
makes  a  Tree  fhoot  into  falfe  Wood,  and  mil- 
carry  of  its  Buds  defign'd  for  Fruit ;  it  inter- 
rupts the  free  Paflage  of  the  Sap  to  ftich  Buds, 


by  diverting  it  to  fupport  the  wounded  Farts  of 
the  Tree,  and  fo  we  lofe  the  Benefit  which 
would  arife  from  the  preparing  Buds  for  Blof- 
fom,  which  otherwife  might  have  been  fruitful 
the  fucceeding  Year.  The  Reafon  why  Trees 
flioot  more  in  Wood  when  they  have  been  large- 
ly prun'd,  than  they  did  before,  is  becaufe  the1 
Root  had  fill'd  itfetf  with  Juices  proportionable 
to  the  Nourishment  its  (landing  Branches  re- 

3nir'd  i  but  when  many  of  them  are  cut  away, 
lie  fame  Fund  of  radical  Juice  goes  to  the 
Nourishment  of  the  remaining  Buds,  that  other- 
wife  was  defign'd  to  nourifh  as  many  more,  per* 
haps :  So  that  then  we  may  fuppofe,  if  the  Ba- 
lance was  equal  between  the  Buds  cut  off,  and 
thofe  remaining  upon  the  Tree,  the  remaining 
Buds  might  juft  produce  the  fame  Weight  of 
Wood,  that  the  Snoots  of  that  Year  would  have 
done,  had  the  Tree  not  been  prun'd. 


Obfervation 
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Qhfervatim  III. 

Wheft  a  f ltd  is  in  good  Order,  we  muftitfke 
Cart  not  to  prime  it  too  clofe,  or  take  away 
too  much  Wood  within  Side,  as  fome  are  too 
apt  to  do,  ldaving  a  Dwarf  {bmetimes  naked 
within :  *It  is  however  nccefiary  to  allow  Air 
between  the  Shoots  which  conae  from  the  mid** 
die*  in  proper  Places,  fat  the  better  Admittance 
*f  eh*  Sun  to  ripen  the  Frtrit*  and  in  this  Cafe 
%ie  may  Remark,  that  we  may  allow  the  Shoots 
6f  a  D^varf-Tree  moife  Air  in  a  ftrong  wet 
Ground  than  in  a  light  fandy  Ground,  which  by 
fts  natural  Warmth,  gives  Ctetour  and  Tafte  to 
thofe  Fruits,  which  ih  wet  cold  Ground  would 
be  infipid  and  good  for  nothing. 

Obfervation  IV. 

The  fourth  .Obfervation  is,  that  Winter  Fruits 
rfiould  have  their  Shoots  Idk  wider  afunder  than 
the  Summer  Fruited  tfee  latter  not  wanting  the 
Sup*  a*  the  otfcdi*  do,  therein  may  be  left  pret^ 
tf  full  of  Wood.  We  may  likewife  Remark, 
m  tHe  pruning  of  Trees5  that  fuch  as  have  mader 
weak  Shoots  fhould  be  pftiifd  betimes,  m  Ja- 
nuary the  kaeft  5  fbt  pruning  draws  the  Sap  if 
But  tfiofe  Trettr^hich  ard  v<£ry  vig&roui  fhoidd 
be  prutfd  late  in  the  Y*a*y  i.  *,  in  Apil*  6t  a*. 
ven  in  May>  they  will  bring  lefs  Wood  and  more 
Fruit. 
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Ob/ervation  V. 

*  Wc  muft  confidcr  the  Climate  where  we  live, 
that  we  may  direct  our  Practice  according  to 
the  Degree  of  Cold  or  Heat  \  in  hot  Countries 
the  Fruit  muft  be  gather'd  (boner  than  in  the 
colder  Climates,  becaufe  the  Sap  has  performed 
its  Work  fooner*  and  the  contrary  in  cold  Cli- 
mates, Fruit  muft  hang  longer  upon  the  Tree 
to  ripen  >  it  will  keep  longer,  for  with  me  it  is 
a  conftant  Rule,  that  the  longer  Fruit  can  draw 
the  Sap,  the  longer  it  will  kft  j  and  it  is  the 
lame  in  Nature,  when  we  fpeak  of  pruning,  or 
of  a  Plant,  or  the  Culture  of  Trees,  which  we 
'would  forward  or  retard  :  We  fhould.  gather 
Fruit  after  a  Froft,  for  then  we  are  fure  the  Sap 
does  not  help  them. 

Obfervation  VI. 

.  In  gathering  of  Fruits,  it  fhould  be  done  with 
a  great  deal  of  Discretion  and  Patience,  taking 
Care  that  we  do  not  deftroy  the  Bloflbm-Buds 
which  are  near  them,  or  are  join'd  to  them  $  for 
the  Buds  are  fram'd  for  the  Fruit  of  the  next 
Year  when  we  gather  our  Fruit.  Apples  are 
much  harder  to  gather  than  Pears,  being  more, 
dofely  faften'd  to  the  Tree,  and  their  Stalks 
much  (hotter  than  the  Stalks  of  Pears. 

Obfervation  VII. 

In  hot  dry  Years,  if  the  Seafon  is  hot  about 
Autumn ,  i.  e.  in  Auguft  and  September ,  our 
fruits  fhould  be  gather'd  about  the  beginning 
^f  0&ober>  rather  than  leave  them  upon  the 

Tree. 
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Tree  till  the  End  of  the  Month*  for  fud*Fruit 
a$  has  had  a  large  Share  ofripertinguponjfcheTree,' 
lafts  biit  little,  and  is  very  fubjeft  to 'rot*  bur 
if  Auguft  and  September  be  wet  and  cold,  then 
let  the  Fruit  fiang  upon  the  Trees  till  the  End 
bf  O£loberr  and  they  will  keep  well.  This  I 
account  one  of  the  moft  material  Obfervations 
relating1  to  Fruit,  though  few  Gardiners  make 
any  Account  of  it  *  therefore  I  would  have  every 
Gentleman,  who  is  a  Lover  of  good  Fruit,  to 
obferve  the  Courfe  of  the  Seafon,  and  gather 
his  Fruits  accordingly  j  for  if  this  is  not  regarded, 
the  whole  Labour  of  the  Year  is  ufeleis  ;  all 
our  Expence^  and  Care  is  vain*  our  Charge  and 
Trouble  is  to  get  good  Fruit,  and  if  we  do  hot 
confider  it  at  the  Time  of  Harveft,  we  lofe  all. 
We  muft  be  likeWife  careful  to' know  our  forts, 
that  we  may  not  lofe  thtm  in  their  Seafon,  and 
without  Occafion  fiifpe£k'  our  Fruit-keepers  ^ 
but  without  an  exa£t  Catalogue  of  our  Fruits 
and  Seafons,  we  cannot  do  this  j  and  L  think* 
therefore,  if  the  Name  of  every  Fruit  was 
written  upo$  fome  Board  placed  over  every  Tree 
in  a  Garden^  and  the  Time  mark*d  of  its  Ripe- 
nefs,  one  might  be  very  eafy  on  this  Score,  and 
prevent  any  one  that  can  read,  from  gathering  a 
Fruit  before  its  Time  %  which  is  too  frequently 
done  in  Gardens,  to  the  Difpleafure  of  the  Ma£ 
ter3  and  the  Diftafte  of  the  Gatherer,  •  -    - 

Obfervation  VUL 

When  a  Tree  is  foil  fet  of  Fruit,'  and  we  ra- 
ther coyet  fuch  as  are  fair  and  good,  than  a  krg$ 
Number  of  fuch  as  are  indifferent,  we  may  with 
?  pair  of  fliarp  Sciflars  cut  off  thofe  which  are 

woft  weak  ana  fickly  about  the  middle  of  their 
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Stalk%  which  will  prevent  the  weeping  or  loft 
of  the  Sap :  And  it  the  Tree  in  its  nnt  or  lb-, 
cond  Sap  tends  to  {hoot  Abundance  of  folic 
Wood,  it  muft  be  pinch'd  off  while  it  is  tender, 
but  never  cut  wliile  the  Sap  is  flowing  >  for  by  % 
cutting  the  Tree  then  it  would  run  into  Wood, 
*nd  the  Bloflbm-Buds,  which  the  fecond  Sap 
would .  fill*  would  thereby  be  disappointed  and 
joifcany. 

N.  B.  The  Bloflbm-Buds*  I  (peak  of;  are 
>rmfd  by  the  firft  Sap,  viz.  between  April  and 
'9*4  ana  are  fill'd  by  the  fecond  Sap,  betwecq 

Jitfy  and  the  beginning  of  OHober^  tor  opening 

find  bearing  the  following  Year. 

Ohftrvatkn  IX. 

Before  we  prune  our*  Trees,  we  muftconfider 
their  Strength,  and  in  proportion  to  that,  we 
mull  cut  them  into  Shape,  as  well  as  for  bring- 
ing good  Fruit.  It  is  an  Opinion  {till  prevail- 
ing among  fome  People,  that  if  Trees  are  weak, 
they  muft  be  cut  in  the  Increafc  of  the  Moon, 
to  make  them  give  us  ftroriger  Wood  $  and 
when  they  are  very  ftrong,  they  muft  be  cut  in 
the  Time  pf  the  Moon's  Decreafe,  to  make 
them  bring  Abundance  of  Fruit  and  lefs  Wood : 
But  let  every  one  ufe  his  own  Judgment  in  this 
Gtfe, 

Ohfervation  X, 

We  find  that  fome  Trees  we  more  apt  to  flioot 
into  Wood  *  branches  than  others  >  when  we 
pieet  with  fuch  ftrong  fliooting  Trees^  we  muf| 

ftwp  fo  as  to  leave  the  Shows  Jong,  awl  accord* 

ing 
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ing  to  their  Strength,  let  their  Shoots  remain 
longer  or  {hotter*  out  thofe  Shoots  which  have 
Bloflbm-Buds  upon  them  in  any  great  Quantity 
muft  be  {horterfd,  that  the  remaining  Buds  may 
nourish  their  Fruit  the  better,  and  the  Tree 
make  good  Wood. 

Obfervation  XL 

< 

It  is  neceflary  in  the  firfl:  or  fecond  Year  after 
the  Tree  is  planted  to  prune  very  fhort,  to  make 
it  fhoot  or  fling  into  Woods  and  if  in  the  Suc- 
ceeding Years  it  does  not  happen  to  come  ifeto  a 
bearing  Way,  but  ftiU  keeps  {hooting  ftronj 
and  unprofitable  Branches,  as  is  common  wit! 
the  Roufektj  the  Bergamotte^  the  Virgouleufe^ 
and  fome  others  $  then  if  we  prune  at  all,  leave 
every  Shoot  very  long  *  or  rather  leave  fuch 
Trees  without  pruning,  for  then  the  Tree  will 
certainly  fet  to  bearing,  and  the  Sap  will  not 
{bend  it  fidf  to  no  Purpofe)  but  when  thofe  long 
Branches  are  knotted  with  bloflbming  Buds,  w4 
may  break  off  a  convenient  Number  of  them, 
according  as  thofe  Branches  are  more  or  lefs  iri 
Strength.  Of  all  the  forts  of  Pears,  there  is  no 
one  which  will  bear  pruning  foihort  as  the  Win- 
ter Ban  Cbmkn\  for  then  it  will  give  large 
Wood,  and  upon  that  we  may  expeft  large 
Fruit* . 

*  • 

Obfirvation  XII« 

About  May  we  ihould  begin  to  top  and  pinch 
off  the  ufelefs  or  too  vigorous  Buds  of  Trees, 
especially  fuch  as  are  in  Efpalier,  or  againft  Walls  % 
for  then  the  ufeful  Shoots  will  be  better  nou* 
riftU 
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Ohfirvation  XIII. 

When  we  prune  a  Dwarforee,  we  muft  take 
care  that  its  Shoots  a&d  Branches  on  every  fide 
be  rightly  balanced,  and  equal  as  may  be,  left 
the  W  inds  have  Power  enough  over  it  to  ftr^iq 
the  Roots,  or  oyerfej  it. 

-."■   ■  Qbforvatim  XIV. 

*         i  ♦ 

yte  muft  likewife  take  care  in  the  pruning  of 
P  warf-trees,  not  to  leave  any  Branches  or  Shoots 
too  near  the  Ground  5  for  whatever  Fruit  comes 
ppop  &eiP,  ha$  li^le  ta&e,  and  quickly  rots. 

t  * 

,.  Qbfervation  XV, 

Jn  pruning  Trees  we  muft  have  Regard  to  the 
Soil  and  Climate  >  if  if  be  wet  and  cold,  the 
Fruit,  is  green  and  lefs  in  its  Colour,  and  confe- 
mently  is  not  fo  well  flavoured :  >In  this  Cafe  the 
>hoots  of  a  Tree  muft  be  prun'd  free  and  open,* 
that  the  R^ys  of  the  Sun  may  pals  freely  be-« 
tween  them  $  but  in  light  fandy  Grounds,  where 
Fruit  is  always  good,  though  it  is  fmaller  than 
in  the  former  Lands,  the  pruning  is  very  differ- 
ent $  it  ihpifld  be  very  little  or  not, at  all  in 
Pear-trees  *  for  in  very  hot  dry  Land,  the  Wounds 
piade  by  pruning  recover  with  Difficulty,  and 
Jn  the  drieft  L^nds,  J  have  fqjnetimes,  known 
Pear-trees  to  pertfh  entirely  by  over-pruning. 
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Obfervation  XVI. 

. »  * 

When  a  Tree  looks  yellow,  pluck  it  up,  with- 
out troubling  your  fefr  to  prune  or  amend  it 
with  extraordinary  Culture*  for  though  it  may 
keep  alive  for  two  or  three  Years  by  judicious 
Management^  it  will  then  be  fit  for  no  Ufe> 
and  if  we  had  PulTd  it  up  at  firft,  and  planted  a 
frefh  Tree  in  its  Room,  we*  might  have  had 
good  Hopes  of  Fruit.  But  if  our  Cafe  be  that 
the  fick  Tree  is  of  a  fcarce  or  fare  kind,  and  it 
is  worth  looking  after,  we  may  lay  about  the 
Roots  Mjjd  that  has  been  well  turned  and  aired, 
fo  that  it  is  l^ecoiiie  good  Mold,  ^nd  it  m^y  recover 
its  Strength  3  or  eSe  Hog's  Dung  m^y  be  ijs'd 
in  the  fame  Way  j  it  enlivens  luch  Roots  as 
have  been  two-  much  burnt  and  fcorch'd  by 
fiorfe-Dung. 

Obfervation  XVII, 

If  we  find  that  Pears  upon  Quince  Stocks  do 
not  thrive  in  the  Place  where  we  have  planted 
them,  we  muft  dhange  them  for  free  Stocks* 
and  if  thofe  fliould  grow  yellow,  we  may  try 
Apples  in  their  room  5  and  if  we  have  not  thep 
hit  upon  the  Humour  of  the  Soil,  we  muft  try 
other  forts  of  Fruit,  till  we  find  what  will  belt 
profper  in  it  *  for  unlets  the  Tree  and  the  Soil 
agree,  all  pur  planting  and  pruning  is  \o  iioFur- 


OtyervMitft 
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Qbfervation  XVIII. 

The  Pear-tree  likes  to  be  planted  {hallow,  e£ 
©ecially  in  fuch  Lands  as  have  gravelly  or  ftony 
Bottoms  5  in  fuch  Cafes  we  muft  plant  upon  the 
Surface,  that  the  Roots  may  fpread.  In  great 
Heats  we  may  lay  Fern  or  Straw  over  the  Roots 
of  Pear-trees,  which  will  help  the  Tree  extream- 
)y  in  its  Shooting. 

OtferuatiM  XIX. 

When  we  make  our  Plantation,  {hortcn  the 
downright  Roots  of  the  Trees,  that  the  remain 
,ing  Roots  may  fpread  rather  thap  ihoot  down- 
'wards.  If  the  Tree  is  youngs  we  may  leave 
the  .top  Root  longer,  than  if.it  was  five  or  fi* 
Yeara  old.  * 

•     * 

Ohftrvation  XX. 

Every  curious  Perfon  in  Fruit,  fhould  always 
ieep  by  him  a  good  Number  of  free  Stocks  to 
help  his  Plantation  with  >  but  fuch  a  Nurfery 
IhoUld  be  rais'd  from  Kernels :  The  Suckers  ta*» 
ken  from  about  the  Roots  of  Trees  are  good  for 
nothing. 

Obfirvatm  XXI. 

We  fhould  likewife  provide  a  Nurfery  of 
Quince  Stocks,  which  are  beft  rais'd  from  that 
fort  of  Quince  whofe  Wood  is  thebrowneft,  the 
Leaves  large  and  round,  and  velveted  cm  the 
Back.  This  kind  brings  the  ftrongeft  Plants, 
contrary  to  that  which  is  caU'd  the  male  Quince  * 

which 


* 
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which  one  may  eafily  diftinguifli  in  the  Nurfe- 
fy  by  its  languishing  Appearance,  and  (mall 
hoots.  Its  Sap  is  always  more  (bur  than  the 
others*  and  if  one  was  to  graff  upon  fuch 
Plants,  the  Graffs  will  hardly  hold  ;  the  beft 
Way  is  to  pull  them  up,  and  plant  others  in  their 
Place. 

Obfervation  XXII. 

-When  we  graff  a  young  or  old  Tree  where 
Fruit  was  not  agreeable,  we  muft  graff  it  upon 
every  Arm  or  Branch  as  equally  as  poffible;  for 
if  we  were  to  leave  fome  ot  diem  ungraflfed, 


Tree  does  it  no  harm  5  but  a  Bud  will  fhoot  and 

thrive  as  well  a*  stoy  other  Part  of  a  Tree, 

•1 .  •  •     >  »•    

Qhfervation  XXIII. 

When  our  Nurfcrics  are  compleat,  we  muft 
take  all  poflible  Care,  when  wc  are  about  tranf- 
planting  our  Trees,  either  for  Standards,  Dwarfs, 
or  Efpalicrs,  that  the  Roots  are  not  injured  by 
taking  up  y  the  Moles  for  thefe  Trees  muft  be 
jnade  as  large  as  poflible,  and  the  Ends  of  the 
Roots  cut  very  finooth,  which  will  difpofe  the 
Tree  to  fhoot  the  better :  Let  none  of  tne  ftnall 
Fibres  remain,  for  they  are  apt  to  rot  and  infeft 
the  great  Room,  r 


Qbfirvttm 
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•     ••'       Obfervation  XXIV.     .j     /   .'.'' 

*        *  r  * 

*  When  We  t>lant  a  free  Stpck,  'Quince'  Stock  j 
or  other  Gilding  in  any  Place,  to  be  graflfed 
the  following  Year,  take  the  fame  Care  as  you 
would  do  in  planting  the  fineft  Fruit.  I  know 
this  has  been  off  en  negledted,  though  it  is  the 
Foundation  of  our  Wbrk*  and  when  it  has  not 
been  regard  as  it  ought>  the  whole  Defign 
lias  fufferld  '    l 


.Qbfirvatim  XXV- 


•> 


*  When  We  $r^ipkat  -any  Tree,,  obferve  to 
plant  that  Side  tawardsthe  jSouth,  whichrftood 
Before  to  the  South,  and  we  muft  do  wfyat  we 
can  to  defend  the  Wouhd  made  by  grafting 
&Qtn  ihi  Violence  of  the  Sun." 

Obfervation  XXVI. 

i  ■ 

In  dry  fandy  Ground  plant  Trees  in  Autumn, 
and  in  moift  and  watery  Places  plant  in  the 
Spring  i  for  elfe  the  Water,  lying  about  their 
Roots  all  the  Winter,  would  chill  and  perilh 
them,  efpecially  fiich  as  make  tender  Wood,  as 
Plums,  Cherries  and  Peaches.  The  Pear  and 
Apple  are  more  hardy  in  their  Wood,  but;  yet 
more  fubje£fc  to  be  deftroy'd  by  Water,  it  is 
good  in  irioift  Groups  to  open  the  Holes  for 
Trees  the  beginning  of  Winter,  and  To  let  them 
remain  till  Spring  before  we  plant,  for  the  Froft 
will  mellow  and  enrich  the  Soil  taken  out  of 
them,  and  prepare  it  for  Spring-planting.  Where 
the  Soil  is  light  and  fandy,  and  not  fubje&  to 
Inundation:,  p&nt  your  Trees  about;  the  begin- 
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ning  of  November,  and  they  will  gain  Fibres  e- 
nougji  to  fupport  them  before  the  Frofts  begin, 
and  will  fhoot  with  reafonable  Strength  the 
-Springs  following^  jind  with  much  more  Free- 
dom than  thofe  Trees  which  are  planted  that 
Spring.  Obferve  alfo,that  all  Trees  graffed  up-, 
on  free  Stocks  muft  be  planted  in  light  dry 
Grounds,  and  the  Graffc  upon  Quince  Stocks' 

in  ftrong  wet  Grounds. 

*       >   '  •  >  • 

Obfervution  XXVIL 

Graff  thofe  Pears  which  have  a  ^r//?,  or  melt- 
ing Flefh,  upon  Quince  Stocks,  but  reldom  pr 
,  never  tife  a  Quince  Stock  for  the  dry  Fiefh  Pears  % 
for  the  Juice  of  the  Quince,  which  is  harfh! 
dry  and  rough,  add$  to  the  Drynefi  of  thofe 
Fruits  graffed  upon  it>  but  the  Share  of  that 
Dtynefs,  which  the' Graffs  of  the  melting  Peare 
can  take  from  the  Quince  Stock,  helps  fucht 
Fruit  in  its  keeping*  for  all  Fruits  which  arc 
.  graffed,  are  influenced  in  fome  meafure  by  the 
'  Juices  of  the  Stocks  they  are  graffed  upon. 

Ohfervatton  XXVIII.         ' 

'■  In  graffing  upon  Quince  Stocks,  we  may  ob- 
ferve, that  the  Portugal  Quince  is  preferable  to 
any  other  kind }  its  Sap  is  ftrong,  and  the  Grafix 
upon  it  bring  large  Fruit:  This  fort  of  Quince' 
has  a  fair  tender  Fruit,  which,  in  a  good  Year, 
may  be  eaten  raw. 


Obferoatio^ 
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Obfervation  XXIX. 

I  have  remarked,  in  the  Way  of  Graffing,  a 
Guriofity,  which  it  is  likely  may  be  Axil  new  a- 
mong  many  Profeffors  of  Gardening,  and,  I 
am  peiiuaaed,  it  will  give  them  Satisfa&ion. 
For  Example*  if  we  have  a  good  bearing  Tree, 
which  runsfo  much  to  bloflbm,  that  the  Shoots 
and  Fruit  arc  finally  if  we  take  from  the  bear- 
ing Shoots  of  fuch  a  Tree  a  few  Buds,  and  in- 
oculate them  upon  large  vigorous  Shoot*  of 
fome  other  Pear-Tree,  fuch  Buds  will  bear  the 
fecond  Year,  and  produce  very  large  Fruit,  hav- 
ing plenty  of  Sap  to  nourifh  it}  or  if  We  put 
Buds  of  the  lefs  bearing  Kinds  upon  good  Bear- 
ers, fuch  Buds  will  fo  far  be  over-ruPd  by  the 
Nature  of  the  bearing  Tree,  as  to  bring  Abun- 
dance of  Fruit :  But  on  either  of  thefc  Occa- 
fions,  it  is  neceflary  to  aflbrt  our  Fruits,  and  in- 
oculate only  Summer  Pears  upon  fome  of  the' 
Pear-Trees  of  the  fame  Seafon.  Autumn  Pears 
fhould  be  inoculated  upon  Autumn  Pears,  and 
fo  on  j  but  never  bud,  or  graff  a  Winter  Pear 
upon  a  Summer  Pear,  for  the  Sap  of  the  Sum- 
mer Pear-Tree  will  decline  before  the  Winter 
Fruit  can  come  to  its  full  Growth. 

This  Method  of  Inoculating  will  eafe  us  of 
the  Pain  one  has  commonly  when  one  comes  to 
fix  at  any  Place,  viz.  whether  the  Fruit  of  the 
Garden'  is  according  to  our  liking  >  for  when  we 
can  have  Fruit  to  our  Mind  in  two,  or  at  moil 
three  Years,  by  inoculating  the  beft  forts  upon 
the  old  Handing  Trees,  we  may  be  fiire  of  our 
forts  without  waiting  till  a  new  Plantation  comes 
forward,  and  keep  our  Catalogue  juft  and  cer- 
%i%  that  we  may  know  when  every  fort  is  in 

z  its 
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fas  Perfe&ion  5  for  without  a  Catalogue  ouf 
Fiuit-Trees  are  ofUttle  Ufe,  the  Pears  efpeci* 
ally*  we  Tun  the  Hazard  of  murdering  our  bed 
forts,  or  of  giving  them  to  the  Hogs  >  as  an 
Jnftance,  I  have  feen  St.  Germain  Pears,  Win* 
ter  Bon  Chretiens^  the  Colmar,  and  other  fine 
Winter  Fruit  fent  to  the  Oven  in  OSoberj  be- 
caufe they  wer£  not  then  fit  for  eating  raw  j  fo 
for  want  of  the  right  Knowledge  when  a  Fruit 
is  fit  fon  the  Table,  they  have  rotted  in  the 
Fruitery,   and  been   accounted  of  no    Value, 
And  *gain,  we  may  add  the  Neceffity  of  ob- 
serving how  lpng  every  kind  of  Fruit  may  lait 
good$  for  I  have  known  fome  People  very  an- 
gry with  their  Gardiner, becaufe  tht BeurhVtzxs 
did  not  laft  all  the  Winter  *  ode  efpecially,  who 
had  a  great  many  of  that  fort,  concluded  he  had 
been  cheated  or  them,  becaufe,  as  he  obferv'd, 
he  had  as  many  in  Number  as  might  have  Lift- 
ed him  half  a  Year,  if  he  had  us'd  a  Dozen 
every  Day.    I  therefore  cannot  help  repeating, 
how  neceflary  it  would  he  to  mark  every  Frau> 
Tree  with  the  Name  of  the  Fnjit*  the  Time  of 
its  Perfe&ion  for  eating,  and  how  long  it  lafls 
good,  which  might  be  painted  in  Letters  at 
length,  upon  a  fauare  Board,  and  faften'd  to  the 
Tree;  then  would  the  Mafter  know  when  to 
epepeft  the  feveral  Fruits  of  his  Garden,  and 
when  to  make  agreeable  Prefents  of  Fruit  to  his 
Friends,  and  avoid  that  too  common  Cenfure, 
which  is  fo  often  caft  upon  the  beft  Gardens,  of 
having  no  good  Fruit  m  them,  becaufe  the  pro- 
per Seafons  of  the  feveral  Fruits  werc  not  re- 
farded  5  the  Nurfery-men  are  blamed,  the  Gar- 
iners  fufpe&qd,  and  the  Gentlemen  diflatisfied, 
for  want  of  fuch  Precautions. 

la 
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In  (bme  Places,  indeed,  the  Fmit-Tretf  are 
numbered,  and  Catalogues  arc  kept  of  them  \ 
but  the  Trouble  of  examining  the  Number,  and 
and  from  thence  running  to  the  Catalogue,  in- 
cumbers the  quiet  Thoughts  which  one  would 
wifh  for  in  a  Garden;  but  the  Way  I  fpeak  of 
Would  be  no  Trouble  at  all. 

Obfervation  XXX, 

But  however,  the  inoculating  of  old  Trees 
inay  ferve  for  a  few  Years,  we  ought  to  ufe  the 
earlieffc  Means  to  interplant  them  with  young 
Trees,  of  thofe  which  we  like,  beft,  that  they 
may  be  in  a  forward  Way  of  bearing,  as  the 
old  Trees  decay  *  for  a  Tree  will  make  us  wait 
its  own  Time  before  it  comes  to  bearing  j  and 
if  we  let  this  Work  alone  till  our  old  Trees  are 
quite  decay'd,  we  muft  have  a  great  deal  of  Pa* 
tience  before  our  Lois  be  recovered. 

Curious  Obfervations  and  Experiments  re- 
lating to  the  Improvement  of  Teach* 
Trees. 

Obfervation  XXXI. 

9 

ALL  Peaches  rais'd  from  the  Stone  are  fo 
generous  to  the  Climate  where  they  are 
rais'd,  that  their  Fruit  ripens  well  while  they 
are  cultivated  in  that  Climate.  Some  indeed 
may  be  worfe  in  Nature  than  others,  but  every 
one  may  preferve  the  goQd^  and  fling  away  the 
reft*  and,  I  think,  it  would  be  of  great  Ufe  to 
our  Gardens,  to  fling  out  all  the  indifferent  kinds 
of  Fruit,  that  they  may  not  rob  us  of  good 

Ground, 
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Ground.  I  wofald  havepur  Catalogues  abridg- 
ed, for,  lifce  great  Societies,  there  ate  ten  bad 
for  one  which  brings  good  Fruit.  Peaches  thus 
tais'd  from  Stones  hate  a  Knife,  and  it,  is  no 
Matter  hov  little  any  rp^ch  is  pruned  :.  The 
Standards  bring  more  pk^htFiiiit  than  Peaches 
kg^inft  Walls',  becaule,  3s  1  Tuppbfe,  tfce  Sun 
takes  them  on  all  Sides  *  ^nd  then  Standards  are  not 
fo  much  under  the  Discipline  of  .the  Knife,  as  the 
Wall-trees,  and  therefore  are  free  from  Infe&s, 
cnrl*d  Leaves,  weak  Shdots^  Blights  (thought  morp 
exposed  to  the  Winds)  or  to  loofe  Branches,  as 
the  prun'd  do  every  Year.  The  free  growing 
Trees  are  always  healthful,  but  thofe  that  un- 
dergo the  Severity  of  pruning,  either  laiwtrifh, 
or  moot  to  no  rurpofe.  The.  Standards  alfo 
bring  their  Fruit  later  than  the  Wali-treqs,  and 
furnilh  us  with  Benefits  when  our  Walls  are  v*- 
fcaatj  but  If  there  is  any  Occafion  of  pruning 
the  Standard  St<mc  Fn^p-trcesi  it  is  poly  kn<&£p 
they  rife  too  high,  and  then,  they  {hou^d  bqlop'd 
as  we  do  Willows,  and  tliey  will  then  fend  out 
large  Wood,  which  wiU  foon  bf  ing  good  Fruit, 
even  the  fecohd'Year' 


»«•■«-  •  t  *.       t 


N.  B.  Upon  the  lopping  ffach  Trees;*,  the 
Wounds  ihould  be  immediately  plaifter'4  rwiti 
fomc  Prepai^tion  of  W#x,  Tallow,  fete  ?p.  pre- 
vent the  Gua^  but  the  cutting  of  ;the%1gi*at 
Wood  does  not  incline  the  Tree  fo  much  to 
Gum,  as  wounding  the  little  Wood. 


Vol.  II.,  D  d  Obftr- 
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Obfervation  XXXIL 

As  the  Peach  is  one  o?  the  mod  delicate  Trees 
of  our  Garden,  it  muft  be  diligently  cultivated, 
and  we  muft  confult  its  Soil,  which  for  the  good 
of  the  Fruk  fhould  rather  be  light  than  ftrong, 
and  more  dry  than  wet*  the  wet  ftrong  Soil 
will  indeed  givp  large  Fruit,  but  then  it  is  wa- 
tery and  inupid  $  and  the  light  dry  Soil,  though 
the  Fruit  is  not  fo  large,  yet  is  it  bettelr  colour* 
cd  and  well  flavoiir'd. 

Obfervation  XXXIII. 

The  Peach  chiefly  covets  the  Morning  or  the 
Noon  Sun,  as  the  Fruit  is  difpos'd  to  ripen  more 
early  or  late,  and  thofc  which  Will  bear  in  Stand- 
ard or  Dwarfs  fhould  not  be  too  rudely  expos'd, 
cbut  have  fome  Shelter,  otherwife  our  £xpe£fca- 
tions  will  be  baulk'd,  for  the  Tree  is  very  lub- 
je&  to  fuffer  by  the  Wind. 

Obfervation  XXXIV. 

A  Peach  may  either  be  grafted  upon  the  Al- 
mond or  the  Plum  %  and  it  would  be  well  to 
confider  the  Nature  of  our  Soil  before  we  chufe 
^which  Stock  to  graff  on  5  for  the  Almond  loves 
a  ftrong  Land  a  little  wet,  and  the  Plum  chufes 
a^drier  and  higher  Soil. 


Obfervatioti 
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Obfervation  XXXV. 

We  Ihould  fet  the  fweet  Almond  to  raife 
Stocks  from,  laying  the  Almond  about  Cbriftmas 
in  dry  Sand  to  fprout  s  and  the  March  fbllow- 
i°g>  or  in  Aprils  according  to  the  Softnefs  of! 
the  Seafbn,  we  may  plant  them  at  a  Foot  Dif- 
tance  in  the  open  Ground  $  and  if  the  Sprout  or 
Radicle  be  then  too  long,*  it  may  be  pinch'd 
fhort,  as  our  Judgment  mall  direo:  >  and  about 
September  in  the  fame  Year*  they  may  be  inocu- 
lated in  a  dry  time,  obferving,  that  the  Bud  be 
taken  from  a  ftrong  Shoot  of  a  Peach,  and  has 
three  Leaves  growing  at  it. 

Obfervation  XXXVI. 

All  Buds  will  take  better  the  firft  Year  upon 
the  Almond  than  the  fecond  or  third  Year,  oe- 
caufe  the  Stocks  of  the  firft  Year  are  not  fo  fub- 
je£fc  to  gum,  as  thofe  that  are  older. 

Obferoation  XXX  VIL 

If  the  Almond-ftocks  arc  large  that  one  would 
graff  or  inoculate  upon,  we  ihould  do  it  at  the 
time  of  the  fecond  Shoot  or  Midfummer  Shoot, 
that  the  Bud  may  fprout  immediately,  and  not 
be  fuffocated  by  the  Gum,  which  too  often  at> 
tends  a  Wound  made  when  the  Tree  is  in  its  full 
Sap. 


Ddz  Ob  fa 
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Obfervatio*  XXXVHI. 

There  is  .fort  of  tender  Almonc*  which  Come* 
from  Genoa,  which  is  yet  better  to  inoculate 
Peaches  upon  than  the  Cweet  Ataond  fecfor  o- 
mentioned  *  thefe  Almonds  lhould  not  be  laid  ta 
fprout,  but  put  into  the  Ground  ki  the  Spring, 
they  flioot  vigoroufly,  and  make  a  handfome 
Plant  in  a  Summer.    * 

Obfiroatkn  XXXIX. 

As  Almonds  will  not  eafily  bear  tranfplanting 
without  extraordinary  Care,  I  would  advife,  that 
we  fet  them  in  fuch  Places  in  the  Nut  where 
we  defign  them  to  grow,  and  inoculate  them 
there?  without  running  t;he  Hazard  of  trans- 
planting. 

KObfervatlon  XL. 

The  bitter  Almond  is  by  no  means  good  to 
inoculate  Peaches  upon,  though  that  fort  is  more 
hardy,  and  will  tranfplant  better  than,  the  fweet 
Almond. 

Obfen'ation  XLI. 

The  pruning  of  Peaches  ought  not  to  be  till 
the  Blonoms  are  fo  much  fwefl'd*  that  wc  can 
difcover  the  bearing  from  the  falfe  Bloflbmpv 
which  in  fome  Trees  may  be  done  at  the  End  of 
February ^  and  others  not  till  March. 


Notey 
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What  is  call'd  a  falfe  Bloflbm,  is  * 
Male-bloflbm,  which,  from  good  Obfervation* 
proves  to  be  differently  made  from  t hofe  Bloflbms 
which  bring  the  Fruit.    Our  Author  fays,  we 
Ihould  defer  pruning,  till  we  can  difcover  which 
Bloflbms"  are  Male,  and  which  otherwife  >  for, 
lays  he,  the  falfe  Bloflbms  never  bear  Fruit,  and 
therefore  fltotild  be  cut  off  5  but  there  was  little 
of  the  Generation  of  Plants  known  when  he 
made  his  Memorandums.    I  conceive,  they  are  as 
iaeceflary  to  be  left  upon  the  Tree  as  the  others, 
and  are  of  ufe  to  make  the  Tree  bear  as  well  as 
the  falfe  Bloflbms  of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Gourds, 
&c.  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  New  Im- 
provements 1  but,  however,  I  think  it  neceflary 
to  delav  pruning  of  Peach-trees  which  arc  ten- 
der, till  the  Sun  has  gain'd  a  little  Strength,  for 
they  are  too  apt  to  ihoot  vigoroufly,  and  late 

Sraning  prevents  their*  over  Luxuriance  j  and 
lould  we  prune  them  when  the  Frofts  have  any 
Force,  they  would  be  endangered.  But  to  re- 
turn to  qut  Author,  who  fays, 

*  * 

m 

Obfervation  XLII. 

We  may  top  the  bearing  Branches,  or  prune 
them  according  to  their  Strength,  which  is  the 
Way  to  have  good  Wood  and  good  Fruit*  the 
ftrongeft  Shoots  may  be  left  a  Foot  long,  or 
more,  and  from  thence  we  may  expc6t  good 
Wooa  to  fill  our  Wall,  which  a  Peach-tree  of- 
ten wants,  and  fhould,  as  much  as  poffible,  be 
fill'd  up  with  young  Shoots,  for  it  is  them  alone 
that  bear  Fruit.  When  a  Shoot  is  of  a  middle 
Size,  it  is  commonly  furnifh'd  with  Fruit-Buds, 
and  fhould,  according  to  its  Strength,  be  fhort> 

D  d  3  en'd  * 
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cn'd  5  and  the  fmalleft  Shoots,  which  have  BldP* 
fom  Buds  upon  them  fhould  alfo  be  cut  to  con- 
venient Length,  that  the  Fruit  may  be  large; 
for  one  or  two  good  Fruit  is  worth  five  or  fix 
which  have  had.  ill  Nourifhment. 

* 

Obfervation  XLIII. 

4  After  the  Spring-pruning  of  Peaches*,  the 
Trees  muft  not  be  touched  with  a  Knife  all  the 
Year,  unlcfs  fiich  Shoots  as  cannot  conveniently 
be  laid  to  the  Wall  5  the  Spring-pruning  being 
as  much  as  a  Peach-tree  can  fuller,  without  de- 
clining in  its  Health.  1  cannot  by  any  Means 
agree  with  thofe  who  cut  down thefe  Trees  that 
are  nurs'd  againft  Walls  once  in  four  or  five 
Years,  to  make  them  renew  their  Wood.  A 
Tree  ought  to  fill  the  Part  of  the  Wall  allotted 
for  it,  and  it  is  the  Fault  of  the  Matter  if  it 
docs  not,  unlets  the  Diftemper  lie  at  the  Root. 

Obfervation  XLIV. 

If  clofe  pruning  be  at  all  allowable,  it  is  dui>  . 
ing  the  firft:  two  or  three  Years  after  planting, 
that  the  Bottom  of  the  Wall  may  be  well  fiir- 
nifli'd  j  and  though  this  Pruning  be  often  prac- 
tis'd,  yet  it  is  not  every  where  that  we  find  the 
Effecb  it  ought  to  have  5  fcfr  too  many  lead  the 
Shoots  upright,,  which  ihould  be  fpread  hori- 
zontally, and,  by  that  Means,  leave  the  Wall 
naked  at  Bottom  »  and,  in  a  few  Years,  tell  us, 
the  Wall  is  too  low  for  the  Tree :  This  is  a  ve- 
ry great  Fault. 

.   In  this  firft  pruning,  fome  are  fo  favouifable 
to  fpare  the  Branches  which  have  Bloflbms  up- 
on 
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*        * 

on  them  *  but  it  is  an  unreafonable  Pra&ice,  for 
we  never  have  a  good  and  lading  Tree  that  is 
liifferM  to  bear  fo  early. 

« 

Curious  Obfervat ions  relating  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Tlums. 

Obfervation  XLV.  -    . 

The  beft  Stocks  to  be  put  in  Nurfery  for 
grafting  upon,  are.  the  Ofr-fets  of  the  Black 
Jlamask,  and  the  St.  Julian,  whofe  Sap  is  fweet- 
cr  than  that  of  other  Plum-trees,  which  is  com- 
jhonly  too  fharp  for  Graffs  to  take  uponj  the- 
Gram,  I  mean,  are  in  the  Cleff,  and  not  in  the 
Bud,  as  fome  might  conje&urQ. 

Obfervation  XL VI. 
•'  •    > 

•  The  St.  Julian  Plum  is  indeed  the  fureft  for' 
budding  upon,  and  the  Fruit  grafted  upon  ft  is. 
more   melting  than  thofe  grafted  upon  other 
Stocks ;  the  Mack  Damask  has  a  drier  Juice,  aud. 
therefore  the  Bud  is  not  fo  proper  for  it* 

Obfervation  XL VII, 

Plums  require  a  Soil  rather  dry  than  wet,  or 
inclining  to  Sand  than  Clay.  A  black  Sand  is 
the  beft  of  all  for  them  j  they  bear  fooner  and 
better,  and  bring  their  Fruit  extreamty  weU 
ttfte<J. 


D  d  4  Obfervation 
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Obfervatjpn.  XkVJJtC  ,•.;.;.     -  .  - 

*  •■  •        -i  ..    / ^  •'  * 

Wc  may  cultivate  Plums  either  in  Standards, 
Dwarfs,  or  againft  Walls  %  the  blue  Perdrigan 
flwuld  ijyrays  hsxtA  Watt  tfc  prweiridtte  ihed- 
ding  of  its  Fruit*  ytfhkb  it  i?  ygy  fabje£fc  to  do 
in  the  free  Air.  This  Plum  loves  therifing  Sun, 
rather  than  the  Sun  a;  full  Souths  for  the  latter 
dries  the  Fruit  too  much,  and  makes  it  fall  as 
foon  as  it  is  fet. 


*  r  •  .    (i 


Objirvatim  X(JXr ,   /    r 

In  pruning  of  Plums,  we  tnuft  have  great 
Regard  to  their  Strength  or  We^knefi  \  and  a* 
that  is,  to  leave  more  or  Ids  Wood  upon  them^ 
the  large  Shoots  muflrbe  left  of  a  good  Length, 
and  the  middle  Size  Shoots  muftbe  left  almoft 
entire,  that  the  Tree  may  bring  Fruit  foon  j  e- 
{pedally  we.fhould  leave  the  Shoots  of  Plum- 
Trees  very  long  in  ftiff  heavy  Soil,  where  they 
are  apt  tofhoot  too' much  and  bear  little  j  in 
that  Cafe  pruning  clofe  would  make  them  fhoot in 
a  rambling  manner,  or (ubjeffc  them  tx>  Diftemper^, 
Prune  a  Plum  as  little  as  may  be  in  a  clay,  or 
wet  Soil  j  wound  thofe  Fruits  which  are  en- 
clin'd  to  gum  as  little  as  poffible,  among  which 
Is  the  Plum  which  is  very  fubje£t  to  canker,  and 
thereby  diftemper  its  whole  Sap. 

_  m       •  |  ._ 

Observation.  L. 

For  Standard  Plums,  we  fhould  let  them  iflioot 
at  their  Pleafure,  only  minding  to  take  away  the 
ialfe  Wood  and  the  Suckers  from  them  j  the 
falfe  Wood  may  be  diftingutfh'd  from  the  tc& 

by 


by  its  being  long,  thin,  and  of  a  greeniih  Co- 
lour, 


*, 


Obfirvation  LI. 

When  Plum-trees  begin  ta  decay  and  lofe 
their  Shoots,  we  muft  cut  them  down  a  little  a- 
bov<:  theGr^ff  ^  they  will  re-fpiing  with  Strength, 
and  bring  us  Fruit  the  fecond  Year. 


...  Qbfervatim  IAI. 

Where  we  have,  to  deal  with:  Wildings  in 
Cafe,  fuch  as  the  Damask,  St.  Catherine  Roche* 
carbon^  &c.  we  may  leave  a  few  o£  the  Suckers 
about  their  Roots,  but  not  too  many,  left  we 
ruin  the  old  Root*  for  every  one  of  thefe  Suc- 
kers draw  from  it,  and  impoverish  it,  till  at  length 
it  is,  quite  ftarv?d<  . 
'  -  ~>      .  . 

Qifervatitn  LIIL 

y 

When  we  harp  ftrong  Ground,  which  fob* 
jefts  fome  of  our  Pluois  to  run  into  Wood* 
J  wpuld  advife*;  that  fuch  as  will  do  with- 
out- Walls  ihoiild  be  twifted  about  a  Set  of 
Polesi  as  I  havie,  mentioned  before  for  Pears,  for 
the  bending  their  Shoots  will  check  the  Sap,  and 
bring  them  to  Fruit-bearing  without  pruning* 
and  then  they  will  not  be  fubjeft  to  gum  or 
fpoil.  I  am  io  muah  entered  into  this  Thought, 
that  I  have  began  to  try  Mr.  Herotfs  Experiment 
of  twitting  of  Trees  thus  5  and,  I  hope,  fome 
few  Months  ^rill  fatisfy  me  of  its  ufe  to  Hum- 
Trees,  Peach-Trees,  Abricots,  and  thqfe  forts, 
which,  if  they  are  let  alone,  are  apt  to  fhoot  with 
extraordinary  Vigour; 

Obfervatio* 


1 
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Observations  and  Experiments  relating  to 

Gbsmct. 

Obfervation  LIV. 

•  .    >   »    • 

A  Cherry  requires  a  light  Tandy  Ground, 
which  brings  it  to  bearing  fooner,  and 
makes  it  yield  better  Fruit,  and  in  greater  Abun- 
dance than  it  would  do  in  ftiff  Land  ;  at  the 
lame  time,  we  do  not  (ay,  that  this  Fruit  will 
not  bear  at  all  in  wet  or  heavy  Ground,  but 
where  that  happens,  it  is  the  fftoft  fubjed  tQ 
<in>p  its  Fruit. 

•  -    '    ••'■'/  Qbfervatkn  LV, 

r.  *  ** 
If  we  arc  minded  to  have  dwarf  Cheny- 

Trees,  we  ihould  not  by  any  means  grafF  them 

upon  the  wild  black  Cherry,  but  upon  Cherries 

which  are  already  grafted,  chiefly  the  Morello  j 

ft*  the  Black'  Cherry  is  too  ftrong  a  Shooter, 

ynd  the  Morelloy  which  is  a  wild  kind,  though 

we  cultivate  it  by  grafting,  brings  its  Shoots 

with  lc(s  Vigour,  and  bears  fboncr  and  clofer  t<? 

t;he  Ground  j  but  for  Standard  Trees,  the  black 

Cherry  makes  the  beft  Stocks  for  grafting,  and 

Wings  its  Fruit  larger  and  better. 

Obfervation  LVL 

•  * 

We  may  graff  Cherries  in  the  Cleff,  or  in- 
oculate them,  but  the  laft  Way  is  much  the  beft, 
when  the  Trees  are  in  their  Midfummer  Shoot, 
and  then:  we  are  not  in  much  Danger  of  baqg 
injur'd  by  the  Gum  $  but  for  grafting  in  thex 
j  Cleft, 
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Cleff,  we  muft  do  that  early  in  the  Spring,  that 
is,  about  February,  or  at  the  fateft  a  few  Days 
in  March  5  it  muft  be  done  before  the  Sap  rifes, 
or  elfe  our  Grafting  is  to  little  Purpofe, 

r  > 

Obfervatkn  LVlI. 

Some  have  experimentally  found,  that  a  Cher- 
ry does  better  grafted  in  Autumn  than  in  th^ 
Spring,  and  chiefly  if  we  fct  our  Graff  near  the 
Ground,  the  Graff  then  takes  immediately,  and 
is'  fo  fix'd,  that  the  following  Spring  it  lhoots 
with  extraordinary  Vigour,  abundantly  furpaffing 
thofe  that  are  grafted  in  February  or  March. 

Obfervations  relating  to  the  Abficot*. 

Qbfervathn  LVIIL 

WE  (hall  leave  the  Abricots  commonly  in- 
felted  in  our  Engtijb  Catalogues,  and 
mention  only  two  forts,  which  are  very  remark- 
able now  in  France.  There  is  an  Abricot  all 
white  without  and  within,  which  parts  freely 
from  the  Stone,  and  is  well  flavoured ;  about 
Paris,  the  Eaftern  Afpe£t  is  better  for  it  than 
the  Southern  Sun  *  the  Stone  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  Fruit  is  almoft  as  forward  as  what  is  call'd 
the  Mafculine  Abricot  in  the  Englijh  Catalogues, 
especially  in  dry  fandy  Ground. 

Qbfervatien  LIX, 

What  is  meant  by  a  male  Peach,  a  male  Plum, 
or  a  male  Abricot,  are  fuch  Fruits  as  do  not  quit 
the  Stone  calily. 

Obfervation 
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dbfervatioh  LX. 

In  Frame  there  is  an  Abricot  much  efteem'd, 
whofe  Flefli  is  yellow,  and  the  Outfide.  redder 
than  the  others  5  it  is  fiudtobe  ohe  of  the  Males, 
becaufe  it  does  not  leave  the  Stone,  the  Shell  of 
the  Nut  always  adhering  to  the  Flefli  of  the 
Fruit  *  the  Juscft  i*  extreamly  gfcod,  and  the 
Kernel  is  as  delicious  as  the  fwcec  Almond. 

■    •  '    '  •  r    "'  " '  •. 

Obfervatim  LXI. 


I      «  < 


If  wc  wojild  have  large  Abrfcofts,  arid  1  great 
deal  of  Fruit,  we  fhould  cut  them  down  from 
Time  to  Time^  whether  they  are  againft  W^lls, 
in  Dwarfs,  „  of  in  Standards,  for  they  are  very 
ungovernable  *  their  Shoots  are  commonly  more 
vigorous  thkn.latty  others,  except  thofe  of  the 
Vine*  and  when  they  are  againffc  a  Wall,  or  in 
aDwarfj  we  aie  neceffitated  to  prune  theip^  or 
dfe  they  outgrow  their  Cdmpaft:  feut  I  find  by 
Experience,  that  pruning  of*  filch  Wood:  hai 
the  feme  Eflfetffc  upon  Abricots,  as  it  has  upon 
Plums  1  and  therefore,  what  £an  be  decently  left 
wing  fhould  be  fpar'd  till  we  cut  down  thfe 

refc  quite  j  but  we  are  fore  of  this,  that  the 
Abricot  wiU  fhoot  three  times  more  vigoroiifr 
in  a  Clay,  than  it  will'  do  in  a  dry  Sand  >  Ithinl 
a  black  Sand  or  heathy  Ground  the  beft  for  it  j 
it  will  bear  plenty  of  good  Fruit  there,  and  make 
fmaller  Shoots  than  in  ftifF  Land ;  and  therefore 
requires  lefs  pruning,  and  will  live  in  better 
Health. 


gro 
Trc 


Obfervatian 
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.  «  *  •  .... 

Qhfervatlm  LXIL 

*  *  * 

-  An  Abricot  may  be  graffed  upon  a  Plum- 
ftock,  or  a  Stock,  raised  from  an  A bricot-ftone  $ 
the  laft,  I  think,  is  the  beft,  becaufe  it  is  not 
(bbjeft  to  fling  out  Suckers  from  die  Root. 

r 

Obfervation  LXIII. 

If  we  are  difpos'd  to  bring  our  Abricots  fbon- 
er  by  a  Fortnight  than  they  uQially  ripen ,  we 
muit  graff  them  upon  Almbnd-ftocks,  or  to 
keep  them  more  backward  in  their  ripening,  we 
may  put  them  againft  North- Walls  5  but  thofe 
which  are  expos'd  to  the  North  are  not  fo  well 
coloured  as  thofe  which  have  other  Expofures  * 
however,  as  the  North  Expofiire  brings  the 
Tree  later  into  Sap  than  others,  the  Bloflbms 
are  in  Ids  Danger  from  the  Frofts  of  the  Spring. 
I  have  obferv'd,  that  thofe  Abricots  upon  a 
North  Wall  bring  their  BlofToms  about  three 
Weeks  later  than  the  Trees  that  are  expos'd  to 
the  South  Sun.    / 

Obfervation  LXIW 

:  The  Syrup  made  of  Abricots,  being  well 
mixt  with  W  ater,  makes  an  excellent  refrefhing 
Drink. 

Obfervation  LXV. 

Is  concerning  a  Cherry-Tree  which  was  made 
to  bear  Fruit  in  Autumn,  as  I  have  been  inform- 
ed by  a  Pcrfon  of  Credit,  who  told  me,  that  in 
the  Weft  of  England  there  was  a  large  Cherry- 

z  Tree 
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Tree  growing  in  a  Farm-yard,  which  was  fo 
little  Tqgarded  by  the  Owner,  that  when  it  was 
in  full  Bloom,  that  is,  in  Aprils  he  fuffer'd  the 
Boys  to  pick  off  the  Bloflbms,  to  make  Gar- 
lands againft  Tome  Wake  or  Fair  which  then 
happen M  in  the  Country,  and,  to  his  great  Sur- 
prize, towards  Auguft  the  Tree  put  out  frdh 
Bloflbms,  and  the  OStobcr  following  was  full  of 
Fruit,  which,  he  fuppofes,  happen'd  from  the 
Check  that  was  given  to  Nature  in  the  forego- 
ing Spring,  in  putting  off  the  Flo  were  *  by  which 
means  he  judges,  that  the  firft  intent  of  the 
Tree  being  ftopp'd  before  the  Juices  had  fpent 
themfelves  in  the  Fruit  or  Flower,  the  Tree  be* 
came  then  of  fufficient  Strength  to  pcrfedt  its 
Defign  in  a  fecond  Eflay ;  and  to  aft  in  Autumn, 
even  with  more  Vigour  than,  it  would  have  done 
in  the  Spring. 

I  have  pra£tis'd  the  fame  defignedly  upon 
Rafoberries  and  Strawberries,  and  find,  tney- 
will  bring  Autumn  Fruit  to  perfeft  Ripeneis* 
and  have  had  more  than  once  the  Morello  Ches- 
ry  ripen'd  with  me  about  November^  which,  t 
(uppofe,  came  from  fome  Check  of  the  like  Na- 
ture, either  where  the  Spring  Bloflbms  had  been 
broken  of%  or.  had  been  deitroy'd  by  a  Blight: 
Nor  is  it  uncommoa  for  Pears  to  bloflbm  about 
Midfummer^  and  fet  their  Fruit,  but  they  feldom 
come  to  Perfe&ion. 

—  • 

Obfervatim  LXVL 

The  Vines  of  the  Canary  Grape  will  now  and 
then  put  out  fecond  Bunches  of  Bloflbm  about 
Auguft^  but  in  the  natural  Ground  in  our  Cli- 
mate they  come  to  nothing  *  I  believe,  never- 
thelefi,  with  the  Help  of  artificial  Heat,  they 

1  might 


i 


*•-* 
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jnight  be  brought  for  ward  >  for,  Ifuppofe,  itjs 
natural  for  this  Vine  to  bear  Fruit  twice  a  Year 
in  the  hotter  Climes,  as  I  am  (old,  that  fome  do 
in  the  South  Parts  of  Italy. 

Ohfiroathn  LXVII. 

Ofte  Thing  relating  to  Vines  I  fhall  take  Oo 
cafion  to  remark  in  this  Place.    A  Friend  of 
mine  had  a  Parcel  of  Vine-Cuttings  which  he 
fad  kept  without  Earth  for  near  two  Months, 
And ;  accidentally'  remembring  them  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  Month,  put  them  all  together 
into  his  hot  Bed,  where  they  had  not  been  much 
longer  than  a  Week  before  they  made  Roots* 
and  began  to  bud.    A  Fortnight  after,  their 
Shoots  were  vigorous,  and  promifing  of  making 
'Branches  of  great  Length,  though  he  took  them 
feveral  Times  out  of  the  Earth  to  fhew  what^ 
Roots  they  had  got.    But  there  remained  a  Dif- 
.  iiculty  in  tranfplanting  them  in  due  Time  into 
«  proper  Places  >   for  as  they  were  in  Leaf,  the 
common  Ground  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
maintain  them  without  Artifice  *  I  therefor^  ad- 
vis'd  him  to  tranfplant  them  into  Pots,  and  give 
.them  the  Continuance  of  an  hot  Bed,  harden* 
ing  them  by  Degrees  in  the  Summer,  but  with 
this  Regard  to  the  tender  Roots,  which  were 
full,  and  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  that  they  ihould 
not  have  Time  to  dry  before  they  were  fet  ia 
the  Pots,  nor  fuffer  the  leaft  Bruifc  >  and  I  rea-* 
fonably  imagine,  they  will  make  Plants  this  Sum- 
mer fit  to  bear  Fruit  the  next.    But  I  have  re- 

• 

commended  this  Experiment  to  feveral,  who  are 
now  in  the  Practice  of  it  j  and,  as  Occafion  of- 
fers, I  will  give  an  Account  of  the  Succefs*  the 
Vots  I  mention  will  fecure  their  Tranfplantati- 
j  '  on 
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on  without  any  Check  at  any  Seafon,  becaufe 
they  may  be  ict  in  the  common  Ground,  with 
the  Earth  about  their  Roots. 

«  '      4 

Obfervation  LXVIII. 

Another  Experiment  I  made  in  the  Year  17*0* 
to  facilitate  the  railing  of  Vines  from  Cuttings, 
by  means  of  common  foft  Soap  $  and  I  cannot 
htlp  recommending  it  now  in  a  particular  man- 
ner to  the  Curious,  that  they  may  begin  eirlV 
enough.    The  young  Shoots  which  appeat  in 
Maj)  however  tender  they  are,  may  be  talcen 
from  the  Vine,  and  after  ^the  lower  Leaves  ait 
taken  off,  the  Whole  Part  which  is  to  be  fet  ih 
the  Earth,  mutt  be  well  foap'd  land  planted  in  a 
fine  Earth  mode  into  a  Mud  Tby  common  Water, 
for  the  Water  of  Dunghills  will  deftroy  them> 
ihefe  will  take  Root  in  kfi  than  fix  Weeks  itt 
the  common  Earth.    But,  I  believe,  from  the 
foregoing  Obfervation,  if  they  had  the  Affiftarice 
of  a  hot  Bed,  they  would  do  Wonders,  for  Soa$> 
is  of  great  Ufe  to  Vines,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
perienced) and  what  I  have  faid  before,  ferves 
in  Part  to  confirm  the  Benefit  they  may  enjoy  *" 
from  a  Heat  well  ngukted.    I  Should  however 
obferve,  that  my  Friend's  hot  Bed  was  covered 
with  Virgin  Earth,  near  feven  Inches  deep,  and 
that  the  Bed  worked  with  Gentlenefe,  and  pro- 
duced a  natural  Heat,  which  muft  be  the  W  ork 
of  Judgment :  But  as  that  is  not  in  the  Hands 
t)f  every  one  who  pretends  to  the  Management 
of  hot  Beds,  which  fometimes  burn,  and  fbme- 
times  cool  too  foon  under  their  unskilful  Care,  I 
ihall  give  a  Specimen  of  a  Contrivance  of  the 
curious  Mr.  ifo//,  which  will,  at  the  fameTime^ 
-keep  a  Bed  from  burning  of  Plants,  and  give  v& 

Opportunity 
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Opportunity  of  ihifting  our  Crop  from  Time 
to  Time,  fr,om  one  Place  to  another,  without 
Lois. 

The  Gentleman,  I  mention,  prefcribes  a  Hur- 
dle to  be  made  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  Frame 
ifttt  the  Glafles,fo  that  it  may  be  faftned  to  the 
JSottom  of  it,  that  the  ■whole  Body  of  Earth 
■which  is  neceflary  to  lay  in  the  Frame  may  lie 

rn  the  Hurdle,  and  be  remov'd  together  with 
Frame,  from  one  hot  Bed  to  another,  as  Ne- 

.ce^Ety  requires.  The  Hurdle,  lying  thus  at  the 
.Bottom  of  the  Earth,  will  keep  it  from  burning 
^or  fcorching,  although  the  Bed  ihould  fire,  a? 
.the  Gardiners'  call  it,  the  Dung  then  being  un- 

capable  of  acting  in  Excels  of  Heat  immediate- 
-}l-  uPon  t^Je,  M^11^  or  doing  -any  more  to  it 
"then  what  is  barely  requisite  to.give  the  Earth  a 

due  Warmth. 

&&<     ■.      !-0*>w//w  LXIX.  .    ■       -*.    :■ 

Another  Experiment  which  maybe  very  pro- 
perly made  in.  this  Month,  relates  to  the  Pro- 
duction of  'Lemons  from  the  Kernels.  I  ob- 
&rye,  that  thofe  ought 
jrom.the  hotter  C  ^Be- 
gin about  this  Ti  .yarid 
Ajield  an  infipid  P  Is  are 
io-much.fbrwarde  en  in 
xhe  Fruit  they  il  nd  to 
Growth.  This  j  Pulp 
is'of  great  Ulp  at  th  of 
■the'  KernelSj.as  /v  ifcous 
Jylatter,  which  W  '  out- 
ward Coat  i  arid  ,1  :o  try 
iiow'iarl  could  rowii 
-Vpp.  II.'   ;  ""               r»  e  Trees' 
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Trres  of  the  fame  fort,  as  well  as  afllft  thofe 
Kernels  which  I  fhould  fow  with  it- 

Obferuation  LXX. 

I  have  direfted  the  Ufe  of  the  Pulp  of  foil 
ripe  Lemons  to  be  applv'd  to  the  Roots  of  Le- 
mon-Trees, and  find  already  that  they  profper  \ 
exceedingly  j  but  in  the  Removal  efpecially  of 
thefe  Trees,  which  are  ufually  apt  to  fuflfer  very 
much  by  tranfplariting,  I  find,  that  by  the  dre£ 
fing  their  Roots  well  with  this  Pulp,  and  laying 
fome  of  it  about  them,  they  ftiqot  tf  ith  great 
Strength :  And  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  were  wc 
to  ufe  the  Pulp  of  all  Fruits  in  the  fame  Way, 
to  fuch  Trees  as  were  of  the  feme  Kinds,  wc 
fhould  meet  with  extraordinary  Succefc. 

Of  the  Caper,  and  the  manner  of  Ticfc 

ling  it. 

Obfirvation  LXXI. 

A  £  I  am  tlie  firft  who  have  made  the  Capet 
JlJl  familiar  to  »oiir  Climate,  I  think  it  need- 
Guy  to  give  my  Redder  a  Word  or  two  concern- 
ing it,  which  yet  I  have  not  tiiention'd  in  any 
of  my  Works,  and  that  efp6cially  relating  to  the 
Method  bf  withering  the  Ca^>ers^  aJnd  pickling 
them  for  Ufe.  I  have  obferv'd  before,  that  the 
Capers  we  eat,  are  the  Bloflbms  of  the  Caper- 
Bufh,  before  they  opfen,  or  the  Flower  Buds  oF 
the  Caper  y  thfefe  grow  along  the  Shoots  of  the 
Plant,  and  would  be  very  tedious  to  gather  Bud 
fry  Bud  j  but  the  Way  is,  to  ftfip  them  off  the 

J       4  Twigs> 
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'Twigs,  Leaves  and  all,  and  fift  them  through 
an  open  Sieve,  which  lets  only  the  Bloflbm- 
buds  pais  >  when  this  is  done,  we  let  the  Buds 
lie  a  Day  or  two  in  Heaps,  and  then  putting 
them  into  very  (harp  Vinegar,  let  them  remain 
in  it  eight  or  nine  Days,  and.after  this,  fhift  the 
Buds  into  another  VeflH  of  frelh  Vinegar,  to 
fteepas  before,  and  they  will  then  be  fit  for 
Ufe. 


■  / 1 


Xtff  an  extraordinary  C^fcade  of  Water! 
.    which  will reprefent \  FUJbes  of  Light- 
.  ning. 

«• 

■J  a    k.~*  -  • 

Obfervation  LXXIL 


IN  Difoemrfe ;the  la&Year  with  a  Gentleman 
of  Oxford^  ;cbneerning,  the  Embellishments 
^6pir  for  Gardens,-  he  ihformM  me  of  a  Curi- 
"ofity  in  Witet^worfas,  which,  I  think,  muft  be 
"very  diverting  5  and,  particularly,  if  we  should 
£rice  ddme  to1  follow  tne  Frincb  Fafhion  of  illu- 
ininating.  Woods  and  Gardens  for  Aflemblies  of 
Balls,  it  is  to;  have  a  Water-Fall  in  Sheets  over  an 
Archp  and  by  placing  Gindles  or  Torches  with- 
Jiii  the  Atchi,  the  ddhinj|  of  the  Water  appears 
like  Flaihes  6f  Ffre,  v&kh  muft  have  fuch  an 
cxtrabrdinafy-Eflfyft,  as  I  cannot  p3(s  over  with- 
out Notice. 
* ,  *  •    «       » 

■    Obfervation  LXXIH. 

ConlSJefing  hpw  much  the  Flefh,  Blood,  and 
-other  Parts  p?  Animals  contribute  to  the  Vege- 
tation of  Plants  i  and  that  Bodies  of  a  vifcous 

£e:  Quality 
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Quality  are  found  to  be  of  Ufe  to  many  kiriSb 
of  Vegetables,  a* -well  at  the  Timd  of  trans- 
planting them,  as  when  they  are  .decaying,  or 
in   low  Health  :  -I  therefore  conceive,  that 
whatever  Part  of  an  Animal  is  the  moft  vifcous, 
muft  have  an  Excellence  in  it  above  the  reft  for 
our  Purpofcv  and  ;thit  a  Subffcmcfc  of  this  Na- 
ture, wnere  it.  is  purely  fimple^  mu&ibe;prefia> 
able  to  all  mixt  viicous  Bodies. 

In  this  Wqf k  I  have  given  fome  Examples  of 
aflift^g-the  ^Growth  of  Plants  by  laying,  the 

♦Flefli  bf  Animate 'their  RootSV  kfa^  *^c  Wo 

'mentioned  thcVUfe  of  Soap,*  a  eofa{)lo!uiid- Vif- 
cous  Body,  to  do  good  Service  in  fome- Particu- 
lars. I  have  likewife  endeavour'd  to  fhew  the 
Analogy  which  th$rq  is  between^lants  and  Ani- 
mals 5  but  have  in  thofe  Accounts  flipt  in  fome 

r  Thoughts,  which  m$ty»  upon  ?h|$,  Q^afiop^  4>e 
neceflary  taobfqftfrfflfe,  fol&^g^  fioijls 

.  of  all  fands  feera  to*  have  a  greyer,,  Harmony 
with  jPlants  thjm.ramii  of  thp^^^^^^r 
ture%  the  Eggp^lfcwls,  •  being ^fifeidcjl  from 
their  Bodies,  to.  bf  .afterwards.  f  i^pc^aKd  ajpd 
hatcht  4nto  a  Liik^eft  of  fheir  wjgjoal  I^e.  ~t 
The  Seeds  of.  ?iin#:  are  di&^rg^  jike;tj|e 
Eggs  of  .Buds,,  frgpp^tfae  ^J^fonbfe^  rE^ai}^  Jtq  tje 
afterwards  brought lintp^  Figure  by^bfiing  hatcht 

in.  the  Eaith>^VfC$^™PP^ 
,  Beafts,  for  the.  mo$  put, : h^,ijbpr  ..ymwg 

Ones  perfeffc  into  the  World.  \,[  ,•-  \*  '  '.  } 

Again,  Fowls  are  cloath'd  with  Feathers,  as 

Plants  are  with  ixavp,  and  eveiy  Feather  is  in 

many  Refpedbs  agreeable  to  the  Leaves  of  Trees  $ 
>  tbeferFcathers  hjiver  dj&f  Root*  hyp  which  they 
.are  join'd  with.riie  main  Bocljr  :ana  Branches, 

and  have  their  Rjtjs  aqd  R^mi$wtiqns  like -dap 
v  i  %  Leaves 

i 
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Leaves  of  Plants,  and  like  Leaves  annually  ftl* 
and  are  renewed.  Add  to  tJhi^  that  the  chief 
Food  for  the  Nourifhment'  of  Fowls  is  from 
the  Seeds  of  Grains  of  Plants  5  and,  on  the  o-  * 
ther  hand,  it  may  be  that  Plants  may  be  as 
well  aflifted  in  their  Growth,  by  the  Flefh,  Fea- 
thers, or  other  Parts  of  Birds. 

•After  this,  we  come   next  to  confider  the . 
Eggs  of  Fowls,  which  contain  a  large  Quantity  ; 
of  that  vifcous  Matter  which  is  caU'd  the  White, 
and  would  in  due  Time,  by  gentle  Heat,  con-  : 
tribute  to  make  up  the  Pans  of  the  Fowl,  Now 
fince  there  is  fo  great  an  Harmony  as  we  obferve 
between  Fowls  and  Plants,  I  fee  no  Rfcafon  but 
the  White  of  an  Egg  muft  be  the  moil  helpfiil 
vifcous  Matter  to  forward  the  Growth  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  >  and,  I  think,  would  be  worth  our 
*rial. 

Of  Mr.  Fowler'*  Cucumbers  on  January 

the  FirJK 

% 

•  m  ,  » 

To  Mr.  Richard  Bradley.1 

Stoke-Newingtonj 

Obfirvation  LXXlV. 

I  Kept  an  exa&  Account  of  the  Times  of  fow- 
ing  Cucumbers  the  laft  Year  for  a  forward 
Crop  j  and  becaufe  I  underftand  that  feveral 
try'd  to  raife  Cucumbers  laft  Year  at  Chriftmas, 
and  fail'd  therein,  I  have  fent  you  my  Obferva- 
tions,  that  they  itiay  judge  better  this  Year  of 

E  e  3  the 
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thc  Times  of  fbwing  than  they  did  the  laft.  I 
am  fure  now,  that  I  can  produce  a  Brace  of  good 
Cucumbers  in  every  Month  in  the  Year,  from 
what  I  have  difcover'd  in  the  laft  Years  Prac- 
tice. 

July  the  17/i,  172,1.  I  fow'd  Cucumbers  oil 
the  natural  Ground,  to  transplant  them  upon  a 
moderate  hot  Bed)  bttt-thele  Plants  were  toa 
forward  for  my  Defign. 

Then  I  continued  lowing  every  Week  till  thc 
%6th  of  jtuguft)  and. then  the  Plants  began  to 
do  Bufincfsj  for  thofe  Plants,  that  were  (own  the 
x6tb  of  jiuguft^  began  to  fhew  Fruit  the  begin- 
ning of  Qftober^  with  a  very  good  Appearance 
bf  a  Crop,  but  were  very  much  troubled  with 
Earwiggs,  which  would  deftroy  great  Quanti- 
ties  in  a  Night's  Time. 

In  September  I  fow'd  three  Tim$s,  viz.  on 
the  p/£,  the  ip/A,  and  the  zpb)  and  thofe  fbwn 
on, the  iph  were  the  Plants  th^t  I  cut  my 
Fruit  from  on  the  Firft  of  January  \  but  thote 
fown  in  Qttober  will  bring  a  good  Crop  in  Fe- 
bruary,  with  good  Management.    I  conclude^ 

SIX* 

Tour  mofi  bumble  Servant, 


T.  FOWLER. 


r« 
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To^Dr.  Bradley,  &c. 

Obfervation  LXXV\ 

London^  Sept.  tf,  17 ij. 

Dr.  Bradley, 

TH  Y  unweary'd  Endeavours  to  promote 
publick  Good  deferve  the  Thanks  and 
•  £ncouragement  of  every  Lover  of  his  Country, 
gnd  induces  me  to  contribute  my  Mite  tofo  lau- 
dable an  Undertaking,  being  an  Obfervation  I 
have  lately  made.  Many  good  Eftatcs,  and  fine 
Seats  that  lie  on  the  Sea-Coafts,  are  render'd  ve- 
ry unplealant  and  incommodious,  by  their  Ex- 
pofednefs  to  the  Fury  of  the  .Weather,  Some 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  redrefs  this  Griev- 
ance, chiefly  by  making  Plantations  of  Trees  * 
et  in  many  Places  this  has  not  fucceeded,  which, 
am  perluaded,  principally  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  Choice  of  Trees  for  fucn  Expofiires.  In 
my  Journey  along  the  Sea-Coafts  of South- JVales^ 
I  obferv'd  the  great  Maple,  or  what  is  common- 
ly calPd  the  Sycamore,  compleatly  to  anfwer  the 
Defign  of  fuch  expos'd  Plantations,  it  growing 
upright,  ftanding  firm,  and  arriving  to  a  great 
Magnitude,  though  in  the  molt  exposed  Situa- 
tion. A  particular  Inftance  of  the  great  Ser- 
vice, Benefit  and  Beauty  of  this  (I  may  fay)  de- 
fpis'd  Tree,  is  at  Morgam,  a  Seat  of  the  Lord 
ManfePsj  near  the  Sea,  where  his  Garden  and 
fine  Orangery  is  on  one  Side  protected  by  a 
{lately  Grove  of  this  Tree,  and  on  another  Side 

Ee*4  bj 
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by  a  beautiful  Row.  The  Gardiner  told  me, 
tnat  after  fcveral  Eflays,  this. Tree  was  only 
found  to  jfucceed  beft,  and  even  to  thrive  in  a 
Tempeft.  I  fhall  fubmit  to  thy  better  Judg- 
ment, if  this. will  be  worth  communicating  to 
the  Publick.    And  am, 

fhy  fine  en  Friend \ 

P.  Collinfon. 


The  curious  Author  of  the  foregoing  Letter 
has  therein  given  us,  as  it  were,  a  Plant  tfiat 
we  had  not  before  j  for  what  is  any  Thing  to 
us,  without  we  know  its  Ufe?  And  hitherto, 
this  Sycamore  has  always  been  efteem'd  a  meer 
Weea  $  it  has  never  carried  any  Value  :  The 
Difcovery  now  of  its  Ufe,  is  like  finding  out  a 
Man  of  Merit  and  Learning,  who  has  lain  con- 
ceal'd  for  a  long  Time,  and  bringing  him  from 
his  private  Way  of  Life,  to  be  an  Inftrument 
of  publick  Benefit ;  and  furely,  fuch  Difcove- 
ries  ought  to  bring  Honour  to  the  Difcoverer. 
I  fuppofe  that  the  Gentlemen  about  the  Weft 
of  England^  near  the  Sea,  may  reap  great  Ad- 
vantage, by  planting  Groves  of  thefe  Trees  for 
Shelter,  as  well  as  thofe  who  live  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wights  where  the  wefterly  Winds  are  very  vio- 
lent and  injurious  >  and  befides,  thefe  Trees  are 
extraordinary  quick  Growers,  and  come  up  from 
Seed  the  iame  Spring  we  fqw  them. 


Ipew 
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New  Conjiderations  concerning  the  Totting 

of  Orange-Trees. 

Obfervation  LXXVI. 

THERE  is  one  Remark  which  I  have  not 
hinted  at  before  in  my  Works,  and  great- 
ly concerns  the  Potting  of  Orange-Trees  $  and 
that  is,  when  our  Mould  is  light,  the  Tree  may 
have  a  larger  Pot,  than  when  the  Mould  is  morp 
loamy  or*  heavy  5  for  in  the  Bufinefs  of  potting 
of  Orange-Trees,  it  is  to  be  confider'd,  that 
my  general  Dire&ions  for  giving  fmall  Pots  to 
them,  is  with  a  Regard  to  the  watering  them 
by  unskilful  Hands :  for  when  Water  lies  long 
at  the  Root  of  an  Orange-Tree,  which  it  will 
do  if  the  Earth  be  heavy,  it  chills  the  Rdot  and 
dcftroys  the  Plant  5  fo  commonly,  when  Trees 
arc  in  large  Pots,  but  efpecialiy  in  Tubs,  they 
fufFer  by  watering  >  and  then  it  is  prefently  (kid, 
they  are  over-dotted,  and  tie  Remedy  is,  to 
fhitt  the  Tree  into  a  lefler  Pot.    But  if  an  Q- 
range-Tree  be  planted  in  a  light  Mould,  it  will 
bear  a  bigger  Pot,  and  yet  indifcreet  Waterings 
will  do  it  little  Harm  $  for  the  Water  does  not 
lye  cold  and  chilly  about  the  Root,  but  pafles 
freely,  and  the  Plant  thrives.    Again,  there  is  a 
reat  deal  to  be  {aid  concerning  the  Difference 
ttween  Pots  and  Tubs  for  Orange-Trees  5  that 
is,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  Health  of  Orange- 
Trees  $  for  Example,  Tubs  are  near  as  broad  at 
the  Bottom  as  they  are  at  Top,  and  hold  Wa- 
lter muclv  longer  in  their  Bottoms,  than  a  Pot 
will  do,  and  therefore  often  hurt  the  Root  5  and 

then 
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then  again,  if  an  Orange-Tree  happens  to  out- 
grow the  Tub  or  Cafe  it  is  in,  then  the  Roots 
ftrikc  into  the  Woo^  of  the  Tub,  and  are  for* 
ced  to  be  torn  and  brokeo  when  we  fliift  them. 
Thirdly,  When  it  is  Time  for  Ihifting  them,  it 
is  difficult  to  difengage  the  Root  from  the  Tub. 
And  laftly,  The  Tubs  feldom  laft  longer  than 
four  Years  without  rotting,  or  becoming  unfit 
for  Ufe  5  and  fometimes  through  the  Rottcnnefe 
of  a  Tub,  a  Tree  is  fore'd  to  be  fhifted  at  * 
wrong  Seafbn,  even  fo  as  to  endanger  its  Growth  \ 
but  a  well  turned  Pot  i>  not  fubje&  to  thefe  In- 
conveniencies.  -  Befides,  how  much  cheaper  a 
Pot  is  than  a  Tub  or  Cafe !  The  Pots  which  I 
approve  of  to  be  the  beft  in  their  Shape  and 
Make,  befides  their  Cheapnefs,  are  made  and 
fold  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  Potter,  at  his  Work-, 
houfc  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Creek  next  the 
Thames  at  Deptford;  who,  with  a  great  deal  of 
Ingenuity,  makes  all  forts  of  Urns,  Vafes,  and 
footed  Fiower-Pots*  printed  or  work'd  in.  BaJ/o 
relievo  after  any  Model  $  which,  when  they  are 
painted,  are  not  inferior  to  any,  that  are  either 
caiVd  or  cajt  in  Lead^  for  the  Ornament  of  Peers^ 
or  Walls, 


Ohfewttio* 
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Obfervation  LXXVIL 

Some  new  Improvements  in  the  Art  of  raij\ 
ing  Cucumbers  in  the  Winter  5  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Fowler,  Gardiner  to  Sir  Natha- 
niel Gould,  at  Stoke-New ington,  Mid- 
dlcfex. 


TV  Mr.BK  ADLEY,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society* 


SIR, 

XOU  define  to  ^now  how  I  went  on  in  mr 
railing  Cucumbers  in  the  Winter 5  a«d  fa 
id  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  done 
what  I  promised,  in  cutting  Cucumbers  every 
Month  in  the  Year,  I  fhew'd  you  fome  in  De- 
cember■,  which  I  brought  to  bear,  by  Means  of  a 
new  Frame  that  I  invented,  and  anfwers  very 
well  for  fuch  Things,  becaufe  we  can  move  the 
Plants  with  the  Earth,  and  all  from  Bed  to  Bed 
as  we  fee  Occafion,  without  difturbing  the 
Plants  y  and  I  can  humour  my  new  Frames,  fo 
that  the  hot  Beds  fhall  never  burn  the  Plants. 

My  Frames  are  made  for  one  Light  a  Piece,  and 
are  fo  fmall,  that  we  can  fet  them,  Glafles  and 
all,  into  any  common  hot  Bed  Frame ;  my 
Frames  are  made  to  take  alt  to  Pieces,  and  have 
wooden  Bars  at  the  Bottom  to  hold  the  Earth 
in  them,  till  we  put  the  Plants  in  a  hot  Bed, 
where  they  are  to  Hand  for  good  j  and  lyhen  a 

new 


\ 
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new  hot  Bed  is  Co  hot  that  it  would  burn  any 
Plants  that  I  was  to  plant,  in  it,  I  can  fet  my       » 
little  Frames'  upon  it,  only  putting  a  Board  be-      I 
tween  the  wooden  >Bars  at  the  Bottom  of  my      ■ 
Frames  and  the  Dung,  till  the  burning  is  over  * 
and  alio,  when  the  Bed  is  fo  hot,  I  do  not  put      1 
on  the  Light  that  is  made  for  the  great  Frame,      I 
but  only  keep  on  the  Lights  upon  my  fnxaU      1 
Frames  j  and  when  the  Bed  is  in  good  Temper, 
then  I  can  take  away  my  Frames,  and  leave  the 
Plants  growing  without  disturbing  them. 

I  had  alio  Kidney-Beans  and  Peafe  ir\   the 

Winter  and  the  Spring,  which  were  fown  in 

Pots,  and  they  bore  very  well  $  and  fo  I  find  it 

'  very  eafy  to  have  any  Thing  of  that  fort  at  any 

Time  of  Year  when  one  pleafes.    I  conclude^ 

Sky 

Tour  mft  bumble  Servant ', 
A*z.t*.iiii.  Thomas  Fowler. 


I  fhall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  the  follow- 
ing Letter,  as  it  is  a  Confirmation  of  feveral  of 
the  foregoing  Obfervations. 

7*  Mr.  BRADLEY. 


Newcaftle  upon  2jw,  Sep*  26, 1721, 

S  I  #, 
C   T  Have  been  one  of  your  Readers  and  Ad- 

X  c  mirers  for  ypur  Induftry  in  colle£fcing, 
€  reafqning  upon,  and  handing  down  to  us  what- 

c  ever 
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*  ever  I  believe  is  of  any  valuable  Ufe,  in  4gri~ 

*  and  Horticulture  at. Home  or  Abroad,  and 
?  tfeis  both -from  the  Ancients  and  Moderns. 
-'  And  feeing  you  invite  Perfons  to  communicate 
'any  Trials  relating  to-ejther,  I  fhallvftnly  now 

*  teU  you,;  that  this  l»fb  Summer  I  rais'd  Seeds 


'of  Oranges  and  Lemons  in  a  hot  Bed,  but  ve- 
•'  ,ry  ;  Jjue.r  (I,  think  ,1  -.bjegun  .not  till  June)-.  I  a- 
f  noui^,;fpifeof;)EhBB?f;^ith'foft  Sqap.^efort 
*.XfethttePV5]fo  /watered,  thcpi  with  Soap- Wa- 
*  f°M  ;t|ie-Effe£t  was,  -tfyai  the  foap!d  Seeds 
c  catn>  Wrfirft,  andtjie.  £e,mop-Seeids,  I.-tfunk* 
.*.  aW«flsat4eaft,  before- tfaofe  unfoao'd.  or  the 


*  caused  ajpoutlaft  November  (c\xm  Holes,  with 
'  afooad 
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a  round  Iron,  to  be  made  betwixt  the  Joints 
of  the  large  Stones,  of*  which  our  firm  and 
fclid  Town  Watts  are  built  \  for  I  have  two 
hundred  Yards  or  more  for  a  Fence  to  the 
Northward  of  my  Garden >  4nd..mi€»kfto  each 
the  Root  of  a  wnall1  Vine  raisWfrom  fhort 
Cutties  the  Year  before,  with  a  littl*  fine 
Earth  in  each  Hofc  *;  two  thirds  Ut~leafl*  or 
rather  more  (for  I  find  thofe,  I  thought  had 
not  takien,  are  jail  how  putting  fenti?'  Buds 
and  Leaves)  grew*,. and  are  hopefbV}  -T  am 
thercfoie  thinking,  if  I  cbiild  get  fotofc  <D&p£r- 
Seeds  o£  your  Trials,  about  which  you  rive 
fd  good,  an  Account,  that  |hey*  may  perhkps 
take1  with  me  3  bufr  not  knowing  whete  to  have 
thei*,'  tinlefi  yotir  iMHm'Gzrdiik^^u  men- 
tion in  your lImprtrvtmiiis  for  ApAl^ciXi  fur- 
niflt  irie  With  them  j  or,  if  he  have  none,  if 
ou  would  pleafe  6itHe£  to  leate  Wbrd  with 
ifcv  Pftk  where  I  txiayhuy  them,  or  td  pro- 
cure: (pme  fcf  your1  At^uiaintanc^ •  that  lends  to  '■ 
Italy  yearly  for  Seeds^as  you  tell  u^  ttt  get  me 
fbme$  I  fhall  get  one  to  dtU  upon  him  to  know 
where  I  may  get!  thta^aS  alfi*  for  fome  Sprout 
GoIlHlcwer  Seetjfc  and  you  will  thereto  great- 
ly oblige  me,  more  cfpeeially  if  you  can  in- 
form' me  Dr.  Doi^hf^'  Way  of  jiropagatihg 
MtfIetoe,>  for  I  have  tried  two  Winters  in 
vairir:  As  alfo,  if  you  have  any  Thing  in  fliirt 
abMrt  £$ee$,  which  I  am 'for  planting  4  (polony 
og-lnit'foas  not  ifo  IWrm-yesatly  as  in  the 
ccrmfedn'  Method,  anp  yet  in  w  6qc  and  Gfefs- 
hives,  x^hich  I  hear  fbnie  about  xxs  have  try'dj 
but  hot  •fiiccciifuHjyi  that  Method,'  I  think, 
being  £0,6.  cool  for  our 'Climate,'  but,  perhaps 
by  Straw-hives  of  another  Shape  may  tiicceed. 

c  I  had 


Mi 
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*  I  had  Tome  Potatoes  from  Bermudas^  the  kit 

*  of  which  pleas'd  mc  greatly.    I  fet  fome  of 

*  them  in  July  as-foon  as  I  rccdv'd  them ;  they 

*  are  but  newly  come  up,  but  whether  they 
c  will  ftand  this  Winter  or  no,  I. know  not. 

*  This,  Sir,  is  what  occurs  at  prefent  j   but  I 

*  fhall,  God  willing,  next  Year  try  AfjkoUCz 

*  Mummies,  &jV.  as  alio  fome  Things  helping 
'  Vegetation,  mention* d' in  Glauber's  Works; 
'  as  aUo  an  oily,  volatile  vegetative  Salt,  menti- 
'  on'd  by  Dr.  Borehave  of  Leydetty  in  his  CoU 

*  lege  of-  Cbymiftryy  of  which,  as  alfo  of  any 

*  Trials  you  will  recommend  to me,I:fhall think 

*  my  felf  oblig'd  to  give  you  an  Account,  it* 
«  you  anfwer  this,  by.  directing  to  me.  in  Neta- 
**■  tafiU  upon  Tyne,  whkh is  fufficicnt. ,  lam,     - 

SIR,  "  ;  f;-'  '-'    ' 

Zvur  agurid  ffaiid  and Serk>dhf9 

Robert  Heflop* 


Chap. 
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Remarks,  \.upn  the  Weather  and  "Produce, 
\   &vsb&,a?3.i,  beriming  with  fbi,  Month 

■     ^AfMI.™  ..     -  :,~w*. ;  *  •  ;-.,|-     ./_■ 

'  "         ■"yj  ....      :i:    >< 

VP-4n ,  Accouut^of  rbt 
e  Year  tjzt,  yet,   1 
jp  my  Reader  a  little 
ite  of  it  in  the  precc- 
jedifeleas'tt 
ixpectation,  was  this 
m  Frofts,  that  Beans, 
s,  began  to  take  the 
i  which  they  us'd  to 
do  in  February  i  thus  were  thefe  Plants  fill'd 
with  fluid  Sap,  and  became  more  liable  to  re- 
ceive Injury  from  Frofts,  than  if  they  had  been 
timely  chcck'd. ,  ' 

While  *hey  were  in  the  growing  State,  a  le- 
vere  Froft'ftttack'd  them,  which  lafted  the  great- 
eft  part  of  February^  and  cut  them  down  to  the 
Ground  pari  Recovery*  fo  that  the  Gardiners 
and  Husbandmen  were^blig'd  to  renew  all  thefe 
natural  Crops,  unlefs  fuch  only  as  were  but  juft 
rifing  out  of  the  Ground.  March  afforded  no- 
thing but  cold  Rains,  rough  blighting  Winds 
and 
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Mid  ftormy  Weather,  which  kept  nvoft  Plants 
at  a  ftand,  till  April  introduced  hot  clbfe  Wea- 
ther with  gentle  refttihing  Showers ,  which 
brought  us  a  fudden  Spring  $  but  through  the 
Irregularity  of  the  foregoing  Months  it*  isi  ob-' 
forvable,  that  natural  Afparagus  did  not  appear 
till  about  the  fifteenth  Day,  which  is  mdre  than 
a  Week  later  than  ufiiaL 

M  oft  of  the  Spring  Flowers  were  cut  off,  efpe- 
cially  Ranuncula's  and  Anemones,  and  Carna- 
tions were  extraordinary  Sufferers. 

The  Croflhefs  of  the  Seafon  had  alfo  an  ex- 
traordinary Effeft  upon  the  hot  Beds,  fo  tha* 
many  ingcioious  Gardiners,  who  were  us*d  to 
Cut  Cucumbers  in  March)  were  difapjpointed  in 
their  Crops  5  but  this  Misfortune  of  (oirte  gave 
me  Opportunity  of  hearing1  the  Fame  of  Mr. 
Oilman  at  Brentford,  who,  by  his  Care  and  good 
Judgment,  brought  ten  Doien  of  large  Cudum-' 
bers  to  Market  m  March,  and  has  continued  to 
fiipply  the  Town  to  this  Day,  though  the 
JNeat-houfe  Gardiners  are  now  only  beginning 
to  cut. 

To  this  we  may  add*  that  about  the  End  of 
March,  Kidney-Beans^  rais'd  in  hot  Beds,  were 
fold  in  Covent-Garden  Market,  for  about  two 
Shillings  and  fix  Pence  per  Dozen  >  and  Mufh- 
rooms  were  bought  for  eight  and  ten  Shillings  a 
Basket  in  St.  James's  Market,  which  were  rais'd 
artificially  in  Beds,  as  the  Gardiners  do  about 
Paris  5  but  I  have  now  inftru&ed  feveral  Gardi- 
ners in  the  French  Method,  and  hope,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  find  them  conftantly  plentiful. 

Among  other  Rarities,  fome  Cherries  have 
been  brought  to  Town  near  a  Month  ago,  hav- 
ing had  theEenefit  of  forcing  Frames. 

Vol.  II-  F  f  We 
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•  We  may  now  likewife  take  Notice  of  the 
BrKott)  or  Sprout- Colli  flower,  or,  ae  fome  call 
it,  the  Italian  Afparagusj  it  is  a  Plant  which 
has  been  cultivated  privately  in  fome  few  Gar- 
dens in  England^  for  about  three  Years,  and  has 
now  gain'd  fo  much  Fame,  that,  I  judge,  it 
Wouldbe  worth  the  Gardiners  while  to  propa- 
gate it  for  the  Markets.  I  have  obferv'd  two 
or  three  forts  of  it,  ws*  one  which  yields  Sprouts 
buttoned  at  their  Points,  or  headed  like  fiftatt 
Colliflowers*  one  fort  with  curl'd  Leaves,  which 
brings  Sprouts  button'd  on  the  Points  like  Afpa- 
9gus  i  and  the  other  with  curVd  Leaves  of  a 
pale  green  Colour,  which  yields  Sprouts  like 
the  former.  The  Seeds  of  tnefe  1  aft  Kinds  may 
be  had  at  the  Crown*  an  Italian  Gardiner's,  be- 
hind Buckingham  Houfe,  near  St.  James's  Park, 
^hieh  I  mention  the  /rather  at  this  Time,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  fow  the  Seeds  * 
but  it  is  rare  to  and  the  Seeds  of  the  firft  kind, 
unkte  in  the  Hands  of  fome  Gentlemen,  who 
have  them  every  Year  from  Italy :  They  are  alt 
to  be  dealt  with  like  Colliflower  Plants  *  but 
concerning  their  Ufe,  and  the  Method  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  Table,  I  have  lcarn'd,  that  the 
Sprouts  are  to  be  gather'd  as  foon  as  the  Flow- 
er-Buds appear,  and  they  muft  beboyl'donljr 
four  Minutes. 


Rmarts 


t 
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THIS  Month  the  W«fb«*  contiiuial  lift 
that  of  the  preceding  Monpb,  til}  4>$ut 
the  twentieth  ttey*  ttfgk  wceffiv*  R^ps  and 
Frpfc*  which  lrift-  very  WWVh  contrS>i#ed  to  the 
Peftr^tion  of  th$  Frtft  99  the  lew  proipds  id 
MiddlefeMi .tftd  fonje  Parts  of  ^try* .  (?ut  whajD 
is  remarkable*  mpft  of  tfce  Gardens  ja the  Up- 
lands were  fife  :  $a  thtt,  J  fuppofip,  the  Warn> 
•fetich  came  to  the  Frtfits  in  the  Bottom  was 
occaiion'd  from  cold  Dews,  rather  thw  any  *U 

<^nfequc*w  -arifing  from  the'  Baft  Wi«I$  j 

which  ragn'd  at  that  Time,  but  were  apt  very 

turbulent. 

.  The  excelfive  R&ig*  however,  wdije  ix<?t  4iC- 

advaptggioua  to  the  Gntfe-Grouncjs  *  for  as  tfrtf 

WeatfcfT  from  the  twentieth  to  the  eqd  of  th4 

Month  has  been  clear  *#d  hot,  there  #  a  fair 

trofpoft  Of  a  rich  C*of>  trf  Hay. 

The  Violence  of  the  Weather  #  the  begins 
iung  /of,  tie.  Montn  was  ib  fem^tbat  J  was  in* 
formed  by  the  Gardiners  about  the  Ntat-houfes$ 
that  they  could  riot  cut  one  fourth  Part  of  the 
Afparagus  which  they  had  done,  even  in  the 
ta&$ding  Nftpnth,  which,  though  bad  enough, 
had  afforded  good  Crops  j  the  hot  Bed  Cucum- 
bers were  in  fome  Places  i  deftroy'd,  which  gave 
the  few  that  were  brought  to  Market  as  great  a 
Price  as  when  they  fir#  came  in. 

May  JDukes.  and  common  Afay  Cherries^  iti 
ike  laft  Week  w^re  fold  dearer  fry  ooe  third 

F  f  i  than 
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than  ufual,  as  I  learrfd  from  a  great  Dealer  in 
thofe  Things. 

Colttflowers  of  tKc  right  fort  were  fold  in  the 
Gardens  for  five  Shillings  each,  but  fome  of  the 
green  kind  for  twelve  Fence,  about  the  middle 
of  the  Month.  Mr.  Jewels  of  the  Neat-hou/es^ 
lent  the  fine  fort  to  Market  firft,  about  the  14A&, 
and  then  Kidney-fceans,  raised  in  hot  Beds,  were 
about  three  or  four  Shillings  per  hundred.  He 
told  me  he  Was  the  firft  Gardiner  in  England  xhzt 
rais'd  die  young  Sallad  Herbs  for  the  Winter 
Markets,  and  Kidney-Beans  in  hot  Beds. 

Green-Goosberries  firft  came  to  the  Markets 
about  the  beginning  at  two  Shillings  per  Quart, 
and  now  at  the  End  are  fold  for  three  halfpence 
per  Qpatt. 

Forward  Peafe  were  fold  this  Month  for  half 
a  Guinea  per  Pottle-basket,  and  Beans  at  four 
Shillings  about  the  end  of  the  Month. 

I  choofe  to  mention  the  Prices  of  thefe  Curi- 
ofities,  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  their 
Scarcity,  and  compare  them  with  Fruity  of  the 
fame  kind  another  Seafon. 

Wc  may  this  and  the  next  Month  let  the 
young  Shoots  of  Vines  j  after  foaping  the  Ends 
which  are  to  be  interred,  and  keeping  them  well 
water'd,  they  will  prefently  take  Root. 

% 

Remarks  on  the  Weather  and  Traduce 

v 

in  June. 

FROM  the  beginning  of  this  Month  to  the 
.  i6/£  Day,  the  Weather  was  cold  and  vciy 
rainy,  t  the  Wind  all  that  Time  at  Weft^  and 
fometimes  blowing  hafd  *   but  fomc  Thunder 

Showers 
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Showers  falling,  the  Wind  chang'd  as  ufual,  and 
we  have  had  hot  Weather  to  the  end.     • 

I  cannot  help  remarking  in  this  Place  an  Ob- 
fervation  of  the  curious  Mr.  Barham,  R  R.  S. 
which  he  made  three  or  four  Years  ago  in  his 
Voyage  from  Jamaica  to  England^  in  part  of 
May  and  June^  and  has  fincebeen  obfery'd  by 
others  in  the  fame  Paflagc  about  the  lame  Sea- 
fi>n$  which,  I  believe,  jmy  ferve  to  account 
for  the  £old  Air  and  the  Wet*  which  common* 
ly  happens  .more  or  left  about  this  Time  of  the 
Year,  when  the  Wind  is  at  Weft  especially* 
Mr.  Barbatn  ipform'd  me,  that  in  the  Weftero 
Ocean  he  met  fcveral  large  Iflands  pf  Ice  com- 
ing from  the  North,  and  making  their  Wayto- 
wards  the  Line  >  from  which  arofe  fo  great  an 
Exhalation  and  Fog,  that  the  Ship  was  often  it* 
Danger  of  falling  tpul  of ,  them :  Some  others 
tell  me,  Tome  Iflands  of  this  kind  have  bora 
lately  feen,  which  meafur'd  ebout  fixty  Miles  i|> 
length,  J^hijch  muft  confequently  einit  a  prodi- 
gious Qusntjity  of  Vapour,  enough  to  produce 
luch  Clouds  as.  might  very  rcafonably  afford  us 
the  great; :  Quantity  of  Rap  we  have  had  fallen 
4t  the  Tipe>of  their  Paflagc  \  fo  that  we  tpay 
expc&  yearly  about  the  (am?  Time  cold  Rajn% 
or  HaU?St<>rm$,  in  greater  or  lefs  Abundance, 
as  thefe  Iflands  of  Ice  are  more  or  lefs  in  Quan* 
{ity,  or  fonje  Days  footer  or  later  as  theyhap* 
pen  to  be  in  thei*  Paflagc  to  the  Southward. 

From  ?hefe  Storms  vr&  are  apt  to  receive  great 
Damage  in  our  Fields,.  Orchards  and  Gardens  1 
they  lay  the  Corn,  bratfe  the  Fruit  foroetimes, 
fo  as  to  deftroy  it  quite,  or  give  room  for  now 
ibm  Infe£b  to  annoy  it  3  and  I  have  known  ma-» 
ny  foe  plant?  and  Flowers  entirely  iuin!d  by 

Ffj  them? 
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them*  tint  if  in  Hcu-dfthcfe  Store***  the  Wea- 
ther is  fettled  Raih  foir  eight  or  tea  flays,  the 
£anher  it  in  danger  of  ktttig  hi*  Hay, ,  or  hav- 
ing IteCokMr  changM,  which  lowtt*  its  Value 
in  the  Markets  5  and  the  Gold,  which  attends 
fuch  Riinfy  retards  the  ripening;  of  Fruits,  &&4 
raiders  them  infipkl  even  When  they  comedo  be 
ripe, 

:  The  dafrk  Weath<±  of  ttys  Seafoif  was  fo  in- 

jtlHoW  to  the  Garden^  that  our  fir  A  G&bagq 

Were  ndt  in  the  Markets  till  the  beriming  of 

the  Mohth,  arid  then  'held  at  one  «ttitting>  or 

ttti  Pence  a  piece  for  a  Week,  of  mote  *  *botit 

which  Time  a  greater  Quantity  htitylyvctoght 

to  London,  tfcei*  Price  fell  to  ofife  f&ith  Patt, 

And  towards  the  End  to  an  indifferent  Market* 

Price:  In  the  mean  'While,  Coffifflbwfes  had 

Jttttth'the  fame  Tutirt,  *bd  became  of  vaV  little 

Value  In  the  tiki  af  Idle  Month,  tfctougp  th^ir 

efcttakrkgaftt  Numbers.     Atout  thef  uti&lte  of 

the  Mdtath,  molVof  the  Crops  i>f  Peafe  an4 

Beans  about  £0*^  Were  ripe^  and  came  dftHy 

in  fuch  Quantities  t6  the  Mtfrktfft,  that  their 

Price  was  tedue'd  «*o >bout  one  Shilling  per 

Boftid,  uhfefs  foch  ottly:  ai  were  of  the  £acfb 

forts,  brought  fram  particular  Gardem. 

;  Ab^Ert  the  tffteenthy  I  fa#  fctortd  *?ik&  Me- 

to&SjCWiA  fome  nwfe*Hfle  Afcriet^  with  feme 

CfrAifcids  target Wd&tiks:  The tne*n ^K3e, 

Chdriea  <$  raoft  k&d$  >ete  in  the  M»kSts  at 

TfaAX*&  their  fc        , 

if  tlWy  wire  g66d  tfftift.    Abdifi:  the  i&k>  'tfce 
red  artd  white  CXrttai*begto  to  ripen,  and  tdwtirds 

tfcefifid  wet e  veiy  ^plentifully  ttttoghtj'td  *Wn  i 

fc  alfctebttrie*  *rid  tfife  grfeea  and  red  Ifindi 

Vir^tfj  - i    r  ■■:    i    5  •  "        £ 
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of  Goosbcrrics  foH  ripe,  in  great  Abundance* 
and  we  bad  yet  fome  of  the  Wood  Strawber- 
ries. 

-  There  were  to  the  laft  Goosberrics  of  the 
common  kinds  for  Tarts,  which  did  not  feem  to 
promiic  ripening  in  Ids  than  fifteen  Days  good 
Weather, 

All  this  Month  wc  had  Turncps,  Carrots,  and 
Onions,  which  were  well  appkd,  fit  for  boil- 
ing, at  a  middle  Price,  and  Artichokes  were  ex- 
"treamly  cheap.  ' 

,  We  may  befatjsfied  from  foch  Remarks  what 
we  may  expeCt  in  the  fisveiil  Seafons  of  the  Year, 

•  even  whaj  tfyey  have  been  eutb'd  by  Weather 
x  as  bad  as  w£have  b$  fac*  the  Spring  began* 
;  yrc  may  jtiftee  fiow  ftudi  t^'Mce^f 4ny<Sjii- 
:  modity  is  rais'd  o?  fallen  in  tfre  Markets  by  its 

Scajcity^  or  over  Abtindanee*  and  from  thente 
;  lean*  how  to  proportion  6br  feverri  Crops,  that 
;  every  one  of  them  may  be  able  to  pay  the  Ek- 
vpence  .of  railing  and  bringing  to  Market,  which 

foipe  of  them  do  not,  :as  the  State  of  Garden- 
.  ing  how  is:  Therefore  I  think  it  wittteiio  bad 

*  Ad  vice  tp'  the  Gardmcrs  and  Husbandmen,  to 
"perftiade  them  to  general  Meetings  now  ■  tod 

then,  to  confult  about  the  State  of  their  Crops, 
and  thereby :  prevent  the  £00  great  Glut  of  any 
one  Thing,  and  contrive  to  liave  their  Crops 
follow  one  another,  and  not  as  they  do  at  prt- 
fent  come  in  all  together,  to  their  own  Preju- 
dice and  the  ©ifcontent  of  the  Buyers,  wfip  cer- 
tainly would  rather  cbufe  9.  long  Continuance 
of  ufeful  Fruits  or  Herbs,  than  to  be  forfeited 
with  them  at  once,  or  to  enjoy  them  only  a 
few  Pays,  and  want  theia  all  tne  Year  be^des. 
But  fome  few  are  indeed  wife  enough  to  con- 

F  f  4  fjdcf 
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fider  this  with  fuch  true  Judgment,  that  they 
gun  at  lcaft  four  Times  as  much  by  their  latter 
Oops,  as  they  would  have  got  if  they  had  pufh'd 
their  Fortunes  in  the  firft  Seqfon. 


Remarks  an  the  Weather  and  Traduce 

in  July. 

THE  Weather  at  the  beginning  was  uncer- 
tain, but  the  Winds  for  the  moft  -part 
blowing  from  the  Weft  and  South  Weft,  the 
Air  was  cool  and  {harp  for  the  Seafbn*  which 
brings  to  my  Mind  once  more  the  Obfervation 
I  made  in.  ate  preceding  [Month,  of  the  Paflage 
of  Mountains*  or  rather  Iflands  of  Ice  from  the 
North  towards  the  Line,  which,  I  fuppofe,had 
no  (mail  Influence  oyer  the  Weather  with  us. 
The  tenth*  eleventh,  a^d  twelfth  Days,  the  Wind 
was  more  Weft  than  South,  the  Weather  ftormy 
and  rainy,  with  cold  Hailj  which  injured  the  Fruit 
and  laid  the  Corn,  bqt  chiefly  damag'd  the  Hops. 
From  the  twelfth  %o  the,  twentieth  we  had  col4 
Winds,  which  gradually  were  mpre  South  eve- 
Day,  .  and  decljn'd  ii).  Cold  to  the  twenty 
fth, 

,  ■  About  the  twenty  feventh  we  had  warm  Wea- 
ther, which  Jafted  to  the  End  of.  the  Month,  a 
few  ihort  Hurricanes  now  and  then  from  the 
South  Weft,  but  ended  North  Eaft. 
-  The  Garden  Fruits  of  the  preceding  Month 
continued,  and  we  had  Strawberries  till  the  end, 
which,  perhaps,  might  proceed  from  the  rainy 
Seafon.    The  Kqtberine  and  many  other  kings 

.  »f  Pqirs  came  jptQ  the  Mar&ts  aboy  t  the  Ijp- 

ginning. 


■ 
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ginning,  and  feveral  forts  of  Plums  about  the 
middle  :  Genniting  Apples  were!  brought  to 
Town  likewife  about  that  Time,  and  Codlings 
were  then  very  large,  but  not  in  plenty.  About 
the  twentieth   I  obierv'd  the  firft  Nutmeg- 
Peaches  and  Turkey  Abricats  ripe  *  Kidney  Bean* 
were  every  where  at  a  moderate  Price;  all  forts 
of  Goosberries  were  ripe,  and  Melons,  though 
the  Seafon  had  rendered  them  ill  tafted,  were  nu- 
merous eqough :  Several  fotts  of  Figs  were  now 
ripe,  and  £bme  Grapes  at  Mr.  PaircbfhT$.    The 
.firft  ripe  Ananas  ot  this  Year  were  now  cut  at 
JRicbmond)  notwithftanding  the  Difficulty  of  the 
,  Seafon  which  the  Gardiner  had  to  engage  with* 
But  it  is  a  Maxim,    that  the  greater  DiflScul-   - 
,'  ties  we  have ,  to  encounter  with,  the  greater  Ho- 
nour we  gain  bv  the  Vi&ory .'  Which  leads  nje 
farther  to  tabs  Notice  of  what  I  have  had  the 
.  Opportunity  of  obferving  this  Year  in  the  Gar* 
dens  of  Meffieurs  Warners  at  Rotberbitb.  Thefe 
Gentlemen,  who  are  Brothers  and  near  NeigH* 
bours,  have  Gardens  curioufly  defign'd  for  the 
;  propagating  of  Fruit,  and  are  each  pf  tjhem  ex* 
'cellently  skill'd  in  the  manner  of  Pruning,  and 
in  that  Philofophy  which  is  neceflary  to  bring 
Trees  to  good  bearing.      The  Way  of  their 
Management,  I  think,  is  near  the  fame  $  and 
'  could  every  one  have  the  Liberty  of  feeing  their 
t.  Gardens,  in  ipy  Opinion,  they  could  not  nave  a 
better  Example  for  the  managing  pf  Dwarf- 
Trees  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  England.    One  of 
thefe  Gentlemen,  in  this  bad  Year,  in  one  Fart 
.  of  his  Garden, ,  not  much  more  than  half  an 
Acre,  has  more  Fruit  than  any  Garden,  among 
.  the  many  I  have  teen,  can  boaft  of  irt  three  A* 
Cr^f  yet  w$  jnay  at  &e  Gypa?  time  obferve  a 

promiffag 
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promifing  Itoripeft  of  Bloflbms  for  the  Fun& 
turc  of  the  next  Summer. 

At  Mr:  Job»  JVtrneft  we  obferve  a  litdc 
Vineyard,  which  is  fo  modelTd,  that  it  ferves 
even  as  an  Otnament  to  his  Parterre*  and  is  an 
Example  of  Vines  fo  judirioufly  ordcr'd,  that 
out  or  fewer  dun  ah  hundred,  and  fomc  of  them 
Vwt  motr  than  the  fecond  Year's  Growth,  was 
made  a  Vcffd  of  Wine  containing  ninety  five 
Gallon*, Which  is  abnoft  a  Gallon  of  Winefiro^ 
a  tfngle  Viae  of  four  Foot  high*  or  to  reckon 
:wherc  the  Grapes  grow,  the  Vines  are  not  above 
two  Foot  irom  die  Ground 

this  Gentleman  did  me  the  Favour  to  give 

'  mc  1  Tafte  of  the  Wine  made  from  thdfe  Vines  * 

"and,  I  conceive,  was  it  old,  or  kept  to  the 

^X-cngth  of  TUtoe  as  Old  Hock  $s  generally  kept, 

4t  would  bifUU  as  finooth  and  ltrangj  but  as 

"It  was,!  found  that  it  jHSflefi'd  xfic  Burgundy 

cFlavoarj  which  was  the  fort  of  Grape  it  wis 

'made  o£  and  was  much  morp  fiiperior  tothofc 

'Wines  which  gfow  tfbout  Beauvais  and  Clair* 

'no fit ,  or  itx'any  Vineyard  oft  this  fide  P>arts\ 

and,  I  doubt  not,  but  if  this  Wine-making  Bu- 

: finds  was  earned; on* wfth  a  Uttfc  Art,  mwy 

Lands,'  whidi  now  lie  idle  id  Britain^  might 

render  an  extraordinary  Return  to  the  Owner. 

There  art  ffcvfed  Ways  of  rpakiug  Wines  a- 

'  broad*  which  1  have  colle&ed,  on  purpofe  to 

introduce  Viheyards  into  England  \  and,  I  am 

pcriuaded,  thaj  ?f?the    fame   Grapes  which 

made  the   Wihe  I  tatfted  had  been  managed 

in  the  beft. manner, /it  would  have  been  as 

flrong  again  is  it  is  i  or  eHe,  if  %  Spirit  had 

been  drawn   from  the  grapes,  even  if  they 

ftad  not  ripened,  ft  wtnfld'^have  he$n  equal  to  any 

•    '       *  Frmk 
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fimtb  Bbhdy \  ;M  apiong  the  ^txtyatd  Men 
\&  firanct)  thtf  hold  it  as  a  Ride,  that  all  Vine? 
yards  which  jftake  imall  Wine,  rtalce  the  bcf^ 
flamed  Brandy -j  ,or  even  if  Qiiapet  are  not  ripe, 
*hey  fti}l  aflfetfd  ah  excclknp  spirit.  : 

-I  :t*ke  this  Occ*fioft  to  thank  nty  CorWfcofl- 
dents  for  the  many  ingenious  Letters  they  nave 
fent  me>  and  hope  they  will  {till  continue  to 
jprofecutc  thofe  Studies  which  may  prove  fo  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Publick,  as  the  Improvement 
cT  DM  WH1  be,   The  Mate*!  I  KkVe  takch  to 

Eublifh  their  Remafk*  With  toy  own,  may,  per* 
aps,  in  due  Time  fix  fo  free  a  Correfpondence 
among  the  Curious  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  Bri- 
tain^ that^  many  *tfcfei  Things  tria*  be  brought? 
to  Light,  which  rocherwifc  wowd  have  never 
bo<8^  known.  I  n&cdv'd  Mi\  iL<Z,'s  Letter  and 
think  feis  Advice  very  gaod,  t6  pcrfuade  my 
Countrymen  not  to  fcrupie  Writing  upoi 
jpSteof  this  kind,  bee&ife  it  is  commdn 
fihgonj  for  it  *3  very  likely*  *4<tt  may  be  com* 
men  ja  <me  Country,  may  be  tukaown  to  all 
the  reft  3  and,  j>orhap%  Aot  oafy  every  County. 
bot  every  /Parmi,  may  have  fomtthing  generall^ 
pra&is'd,  ^iich  the  next  Pkcfcmay  be  ignorant 
of.  Bat.  %  ifa*  it  is  fhe  fyfbe  m  this  Cate,  thai: 
}t  V*as  in  an  Affiiir  bctWeeft  two  Ochtlcmoi  of 
my- Acquaintance  3,  one  of  them  going  to  the 
Weft-Indies^  promised  to  hripg.his  Friend  what- 
>  over  curious  Piants  he  could  pick  up,  but  res 
uirn'd.  Hotftc  without  any  at  all,  telling  his 
Erieik^  he  coflld  not  find  ahy  Plants  in  *he 
Countries  he  Tiad  been  in,  but  what  igteto  there 
"wild  as  Weeds,  and  that  were  all  fo  common 
there,  that  he  did  not  think  them  worth  his 
J^jftid's  Acceptance,  who  was  fo  curious  a  Man. 

This 
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This  Di%tK>intmept,  however,  only  loft  a  lit** 
tic  Time,  tor  ever  fince  the  curious  Gentleman, 
who  has  the  Garden  in  England)  defires  his  tra- 
velling Friends  to  bring  him  the  Weeds,  or  mod 
common  Plants  they  c^an  meet  with  *  and  there- 
by his  Garden  is  continually  fupply'd  with  Gu~ 
politics. 


Remarks  upm  the  Wettto  and  the  Tredtce 

/tfAuguit 


THE  Weather  at  the  b^intring  oft  he  Month 
was  warm,  the  Wind  Wqt  $  about  the 
fifth  Day  the  Wind  chopM  about  to  the  Nmb 
and  North- Eajl\  the  Weather  moderate  and' dry 
till  die  thirteenth,  when  we  began  to  have  fome 
gen  tie .  Showers  *  the  Wind  then  changing  to 
the  Weft)  remaitfd  about  that  Point  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  Month,  excepting  only  a  Day  ot 
two  that  it  was  changeable  from  North  to  North* 
£ajf9  and  touching  fometimes  upon  the  South. 
While  the.  Wind  was  wefterly  I  ohferv'd  we 
had  frequent  Rains,  but  whilft  it  was  fhifting  in 
the  other  Quarters  the  Sky  was  clear.  All  this 
Time,  however,  we  had  not  the  fame  Reafon 
to  complain  of  Cold  as  We  had  in  the  preceding 
Month,  though  we  ate  us'd  to  expeft  iomeColc 
about  St.  Bartholomews  Day.  The  Spirit  in  the 
Thermometer  was  then  about  34  Degrees!  and  to- 
wards the  end  at  43. 
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We  had  now  ripe  the  beft  Peaches  and  Nee* 
ttorines,  fome  Jbricots,  many  forts  of  Pears,  Ap- 
pks  of  various  kinds,  Plums,  fome  Morello  Cher* 
ties,  fome  Rasberries,  Goosberries  and  Currant 
in  plenty.  Mulberries  began  to  ripen  apace  3  Figs  - 
of  five  or  fix  forts,  fome  of  the  July,  Sweep 
Water  and  Burgundy  Grapes  ripenM  Where  they 
had  the  Advantage  of  good  Walls  and  good 
Pruning  >  and  about  the  end  I  faw  fome  of  the 
white  Mufcadine,  black  Curran  and  black  Clujter 
Grtpes  pretty  near  ripening  againft  good  Walls ; 
And  in  Mr.  Warner**  Vineyard  in  Kotberhith,  I 
obfervM  fome  of  the  July  Grapes  in  Efpalier  fall 
ripe,  and  the  Burgundy  kind  beginning  to  turn. 

And  as  this  Month  is  commonly  the  Time  of 
the  Year  when  Grapes  and  other  choice  Fruit 
ihould,  according  to  the  regular  Coiirfe  of  Sea- 
fons,  be  ripe  in  their  full  Perfection,  I  {hall 
take  the  Opportunity  of  mentioning  a  Contri- 
vance of  the  late  Lord  Capers,  for  the  preferv* 
ing  them  from  Flies  and  other  Vermin,  which 
are  now  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  Time 
of  the  Year.  The  Way  is  to  prepare  Bags  of 
Crape,  Lawn,  or  of  any  other  thin  and  open 
wrought  Stuff,  to  be  extended  by  finall  Hoops  > 
which  B^gs,  being  put  over  the  Fruit,  not  only 

}>rcferve  it  from  being  injilr'd  by  Vermin,  but 
uflfer  the  Air  and  Sun  to  perform  the  Adfc  of 
Maturation  or  Ripening :  But  as  foon  as  the 
Frofts  begin,  theft  Bags  are  of  no  longer  Ufc> 
which  is  To  plain  a  Thing  that  I  ftioufd  not  men- 
tion it,  if  I  had  not  feen  them  indifcreetly  us'd 
with  a  Defign  to  keep  the  Froft  from  the  Fruit. 
This  is  Indilcretion Jbecaufe  whoever  knows  the 
Nature  of  Fruit,  or  of  Grapes  cfpecjally*  muft 
know,  that  when  the  Frofts  touch  them,  iht 

Skin 
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Skin  of  the  Fruit  thj  ckeps  $nd  lowers ;  and  ii 
is  as  certain,  that  where  Air  can  enter,  the  Froft 
can  do  the  lame,  and  will  fpoil  the  Fruit  i  there-* 
fore  it  is  more  reafonable  when  oqr  Grapes  are 
full  ripe,  and  we  e*pe&  fjofty  Nights,  to  cpvcj: 
every  Bunch  with  Paper,  #tpr  having  pick'4 
and  clear'd  them  of  tne  rotten  Grapes  5  fiich 
Bunches  may  remain  upon  the  Vine  till  Chiiftr 
fnas)  and  win  thetf  eat  very  weH.     *  . 

If  we  cut  down  a  Bea  or  two  of  jSfparagus 
Hauliuy  at  the  beginning,  we  may  expect  it  to 
$j?rout  again  with  good  Bqds  about  the  ipiddle 
oi  the  next  Month  *  but  efpeci^lVy  if  wq  open 
the  Alleys,  and!  lav  into  them  a  little  hot  Dung. 

I  pbfervM  m  tfxe  Marigtts  plenty  of  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  &idney*Beans,  Onions,  Schar 
lots*  Rocambole,  firfnc  Beans  and  £eafe$  Colli- 
flowers,  Cabbages,  aqd  fipe  Sprouts  of  the  for- 
ward Cabbages,  Turneps*  Carrots,  fpme  forced 
Salary,  Cabbage .  Lettuce,  Phtfbcitt,  Walnuts' 
and  Damfons*  opt  Muihxoon>$,  which  are  ufu-* 
ally  the  Produce  of  the  latter  Paft  of  this  Months 
were  very  fcarce^  which  Scarcepefe,  I  conceive,* 
might  proceed  from  the  Wet  arid  Coldnds  of 
the  Summer  Months  *  for  when  we  have  had  * 
.'dry  and  hot  Summer,  I  always  have  taken  No- 
tice, that  as  fbon  as  the  firit  Rains  fall  upon  the 
fcorch'd  Ground,  Mufhrooros  ipring  up  plenti- 
fully in  fuch  Places  where  Horfes  have  been 
f  razed  the  fame  Summer  >  but  this  Year  forne 
allures,  which  us'd  to  afford  great  Abundance, 
did  net  produce  any,  although  Horfcs  had  grazed 
in  them  this  Year  as  uliiaL  And  I  was  the 
more  diligent  to  featch  for  them  for  tie  fake  of 
the  Earth  under  them,  which  feems  to  be  bound 
together  with  white  Cob web-lik*  Threads :  This 

Earth 
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Earth  I  fought  for,  in  order  to  propagate  by  it$ 
means  fome  Muihrooms  in  hot  Bea%  according 
to  the  Method  us'd  about  P*ris9  "where  they 
may  be  had  every*  Month  in  the  Year. 

The  fPejl-luaia  Pine-Apphs  or  Ananas  con- 
tinue ripening  at  Sir  Matthew  Dicker's  at  Rich- 
mond. 

To  conclude  this  Month)  which  is  the  chief 
i?ruit  Seafon,  I  think  I  cannot  do  it  more  pro- 
perly than  by  prefcribing  a  proper  Method  for 
tranfporting  of  Fruit  from  one  Place  to  another, 
fo  that  it  ihall  receive  no  Dainagc^  though  it 
pais  over  the  ihoft  rugged  Ways. 

For  this  ufe  we  mud  provide  a  Box  and  as 
much  Bran  as  will  fill  it  compleatly,  which 
Bran  muft  be  carefully  dry'd  before  a  Fire,  and 
often  turn'd  in  the  time  of  drying;  for  if  there 
is  Moifture  left  in  it,  it  will  be  apt  to  ferment 
by  lyinft  a  lew  Days  prefs'd  together :  The  Fruit 
ihouki  be  tenderly  gathered  when  tfee  Sun  has 
perfc&ly  dry'd  it,  and  kid  upon  drv  Flannel  till 
the  Day  following,  wJwn  it  may  be  packed  up 
in  the  following  manner : 

Lay  an  Inch  or  two  thick  of  Bran  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Bok,  and  after  it  is  well  prc&'d 
down  lay  on  yourFnik  fingle,fc  as  not  tot-ouch 
each  other,  but  leaving  about  an  Inch  Vacancy; 
Between  the  Fruit  thde  Vacancies  muft  then  be 
clofely  filTd  with  Bran,  and  the  Layer  of  Fruit 
cover'd  with  Bran  about  two  Inches,  prcls'd 
gently  down.  "  Upon  this  Place  another  Parcel 
of  Fruit,  aocdermg  it  as  before,  and  Bran  upon 
'  that,  &&fo  ftr&ttm  fuper  ftrrttm^  or  Layer  ^up- 
ion  Layer,  tall  the  Box  is  foB,  always  having  tc- 

dthat  the  upper  Layer  is  Bran  about  two 
les  thick,  even  fo  as  to  give  great  Refinance 

to 
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to  thfc  Cover  of  the  Box  when  we  nail  it  down* 
for  fo  the  Fruit  will  be  kept  tight  in  the  Box* 
and  cannot  bruife  or  receive  Damage  by  a  Con- 
veyance of  three  Weeks,  as 'I  have  proved  * 
fome,  who  are  very  curious,  ufe  inftead  of  Bran 
fine  Wood  Afhes  well  cleared  from  every  Part 
of  the  Coat,  which  are  rather  better  than  Brail 
for  a  long  Voyage,  but  are  not  fo  eafily  found 
near  London. 


Remarks  upon  the  Weather  and  ^Produce 

in  September. 

THE  two  laft  Days  of  the  preceding  Month 
the  Wind  was  eafterly,  with  fome  Show- 
ers, which  continued  till  about  the  fifth  Day* 
and  then  the  Wind  ihifted  to  the  North  Weft, 

>  and  continued  about  that  Quarter,  with  fair 
Weather,  till  the  ninth  *  when  it  came  about  to 
the  South  Weft,  and  was  fbllow'd  with  Rain* 
about  the  Weft  and  South  Weft  Point,  it  con- 
tinued till  the  fixteenth  Day,  and  was  accompa- 
nied with  Rain  and  brisk  Gales  of  Wind  5  the 
Wind  then  fhifted  to  North  Eaft,  where  it  held 
till  the  feventeenth,  when  it  came  about  to  the 
Weft,  where  it  held  for  a  Day  or  two,  and  then 
was  unconftant,  fluffing  to  Eaft,  and  fometimes 

-  touching  UfK>n  the  North  Quarter,  the  Wea* 
ther  continuing  fair  till  the  twenty  foventh,  and 
for  the  mo  ft  part  calm  *  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  Month,  the  Wind  changing  by  the 
North  towards  the  weftern  Quarter,  we  had 
Showers  and  cool  Air. 


We 
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'WehaVe  great  Variety  of  Fniit  this  M<tatb* 
that  is  to  lay,  a  Continuance  of  all  thofe  forts 
meqtioa'd  in  the  preceding  Month,  with  an  ad-' 
ditionil  Store  of  Autuma  Pj^acs,  and   fodae  s>6 
the  befl:  for?  of  Gtapes*  tfhich  in<^£i{^wera 
not.  forwarded  enough  ;;to  '  ripen*  through*  the- 
badneft  of  the  Sumnier  $  inch  as  the  Ghiantt 
Grajpc^  red,  Mttfcadinc^  blue  Raifin,  and  black* 
Mulcadinej  and  at  Mr.:  Fair  child? s^  two  new 
forts  of  extraordinary  Bignefs,  both  in  Bunch 
and  Fruit,  one  of  them  cml'd.  the  St.  Peter >  the 
other  the  Hambrougb.    The  Pine- Apples  at' Sif 
Matthew  Decker's  ftitt  cctatinufcd  ripening  j;  and 
fuch  Cucumbers,  as  had  the  Advantage  of  run-> 
ning  agiirift  Walls,  were  ver£  fair  and  fit  for 
the  Table,  but  thofe  upon  the  Ground  good  for. 
little.    Some  blanch'd  Sellery  and  Endive  be* 
gins  t<>  tome  in,  and  fome  Afparagus  were  cut- 
on  the  natural  Ground,  where  the  Haulm  had. 
bean  cut  down  in  July.    About  the  end,  I  faw 
fome  very  good  Mordlo  Cherries  againft  a  North 
Afpe£t»  and  I  queftion  not  but  they  will  remain 
good  till  the  next  Month. 


Remarks  upon  the  Weather  and  Traduce , 

h  Oftober. 

THE  Wind  for  the  greateft  Part  of  thui 
Month  was  wefterly,and  the  Weather  ge- 
nerally fair  in  the  Day  time,  but  frequent  Rams 
in  the  Night  $  towards  the  end  we  had  pinch- 
ing Frofts,  which  difcharg'd  the  Trees  oi  their 
Leaves, 

Vol.  II,.    *'"  '    "Gg.  '  lob* 
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I  obferv'd,  that  one  Night  the  Froft  was  £b 
very  fmart,  that  a  large  Mulberry  in  about  fix 
Hours  drop'd  all  its  Leaves*  without  ch 
their  Colour*  and  though  the  fucceeding 
were  fliarp,  yet  the  fallen  Mulberry  Leaves 
main'd  perfectly -green  above  x  Week.  I  take 
Notice  of  this,  oecaufe  I  do  not  know  any 
other  Twe  that  ftieds  its  Leaves  So  fuddenly,  or 
that  Jias  not  its  Leaves  difcoloor'd  bdbre  they 
fall  •:•:■• 

Mt.Lemiry  very  juitty  obferves,  that  the 
Mtilberry  is  not  only  one  of  the  lateft  Trees 
that  opens  its  Buds  in  the  Spring,  but  that  con- 
trary to  other  Trees,  the  Buds  open  all  together 
in  every  Part  of  the  Tree  j  the  Sapof  the  Mul- 
berry is  very  refinous,  which  I  think  is  theRea- 
fen  why  it  is  late  in  the  Spring  before  it  makes 
its  Shoots,  and  likewife  why  its  Leaves  did  not 
change  their  Colour  before  they  fell  *  a  very 
fm^H  Share  of  Cold  will  fix  its  Juices,  an4  a 
greater  Share  of  Heat,  than  other  Trees  require, 
is  necefiary  to  put  this  refinous  Sap  in  Mo* 
tion. 

The  fame  Froft  fcorch'd  and  dry'd  the  Leaves 
of  all  the  forts  of  Fronteniac  Grapes,  but  the  o- 
ther  forts  did  not  fuflfer. 

Cucumbers  kfted  till  the  End,  and  fuch  as 
were  againft  Walls,  and  had  run  up  Trees,  had 
very  fair  Fruit. 

Colliflowers  were  verjr  plentiful,  and  there 
were  fome  very  good  Articnokes  in  the  London 
Markets. 

We  had  Kidney-Beans  to  the  End,  and  iff 
two  Gardens  I  faw  fome  very  good  Peafe. 

The  Fruits  were  Pears,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peach- 
cs,  Walbuts,  Pomgwmtes,  and  tome  Pino 

Apples 

3 


Apples  at  Richmond;  /in  fj>tiie  Gardens  I  ftill  pb- 
ferv'd  fame  Morello  Gherri^  ?    .    .  '  . 

Brocpli  is  now  very  good. ;•*  ,     ! 

About  the  beginning;  Mulberries  ;^ere  yet 
good*  ^  a  Gentleman  /in  Wiltshire  ;  gather^ 
tome  ripe  Strawberries  of  :the  :white  Wood 
kind. 
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;  Remarks  upon  the  Weather  and  'Produce . 

in  November.  V/ 

,  r  .       -  '  *  * 

FRom  the  firft  to  the  fixth  of  this  Month 
we  had  rainy ,  Weather,  and  to  the  thii> 
teenth  the  Days  were  dark,  without  Wet :  Fre« 
that-Tifne  to  the  feventqenth  wc  had  dark,  h^fcy, 
rainy ^ and  cold  Weather;  Upon  the  fev.enteenth 
we  bad  a  Fw>ft  and  a  little  prow*  the  Tjemp« 
of  the  Air  very  cold  5  as"  it  continued !  ^U  the 
twenty  fourth  5  the  Weather  all  that  Time  dark^ 
with  now  and  then  a  little  Rain.  The  Air  was 
moderate  from  the  twenty  fourth  to  th$  .twenty 
feventh j '  the  Weather  i  littlp  inclined  to  Rim  j 
and  from  the  twenty  ftveath  to  the  End  we  had 
for  the  moft  part  of  the  Day  clear  Weather : 
^he^qwiiogs  about  their  Entrance  were,  cloud/ 

and  hazy.    ••.-.•.  ..  ; ;-;  .■■      v 

The  beginning  of  this  Mctoth  I  eat 
ColliflQVrers  in  Surry i*aX  a  young  Gfcp  of  Kid- 
ney-Beans,  whieh  had  becitniirs'd  under  Frame* 
and  Glafles,  were  in  good;  Condition  for  the 
Table:,  They  were  fawn  about  the  .middle  o£ 
Juh.  •  -a  • 

I  law  ibme  tolerable  good  Artichokes  in  O* 
v*n$»Gardm  Market.  .    :  i 
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„  We  have  now  allfprt?  of  Greens  or  Roots 
that  arc  profitable  to  the  Kitchen.  Nor  arc  wc 
without  feveral  excellent  Fruits,  fuch  as  Apples, 
Pejus,  iomp  Quinces,  Pbmgntnatesj  and  about 
:hp  beginning \\  law  ;&me  Peaches, .  wHich  had 
>een  4b  ^well  kept* that  they  feem'd  to  be  in  great 
'erfection.  \\ 

This  Month  likewife  I  eat  fome  good  Mufh- 
rooms,  which  were  raised  after  the  French  man- 
ner,-fo^that  we  .have  m^w  ^?rqj(a^ ^.having 
them  cultivated  in  oiir  )S»^/^"uaiidens  "all  "the 
Year  about.  '  *:r   "    V4 

Afparagus  upon  hot  Beds  vjas  conra^n  e-. 
riough,  and  Mirtth,"  with  other  greeii^ifclad^ 
vtis -  found  in  every  {jarden  df  Note '  iaBbut  the 
Town.  '  •  :"  ■  i"  "'  r '"  "  ."  '  .  "  — ' :' 
•  Mh-TMrfr?,'  GSrdi^to  Sir  NatbkiiieT  Gould, 
ttSM^Newm^^j^zdfome  GufcifmfJer;  Plants 
itf  great  Forwardnefsj-  a^' about  thfe  Epd Fruit 
appear VI  upon  them*  ?i  i'        v    r 


-    r 
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Rerndrks  upon  ifie.  weather  and  Traduce  in 
'  ,    1         .,  JW^ber.         ; :;  ;i 

^|3HIS  Month  began  ^ith  ftofty^  Wbther, 
JL  which  continu'd  till  the  feventh*  Vhea 
tteiadia,  little  Rai^  ifrbm  ate  fewtftli  We  h*4 
cold  dkrk;  Weather vtflLthQ  tenth,  »aft(t  then  had 
feme -Snow,  but  it  did- hot  feanih  long  in  the 
Ground,  for  the  AifcoBKw  very  moderate  for 
the  Seaion,  and  we  hadioark  Days  \Ulehe  nine- 
teenth* at  which  Time  frofty  Weather  began, 
again  ia.4Heirit£Af  iillgbofob  the  twenty  eighth 
Day.    The  Sky  was  pretty  clear  tall  the  twenty 

fourth, 
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fourth,  but  from  thence  to ;  the  End  the  Days 
were  dark  and  overcafh 

We  had  in  this  Month  very  little  more  ftr- 
boaft  of  in  the  Gardening  Way,  but  forced* 
Afparagusj  unlets  it  was  thofe  Cucumbers  whlchr 
Mr*  Thomas  Fowler,  Gardiner  to  Sir  Nathaniet 
Gould  at  Stoke-Newington)  h^d  in  very  good; 
Forwaidaefe,  and  in  a  promifing  Condition  to 
be  fit  to  cut  in  January  *  for  Apples  and  Pears, ' 
fuch  as  come  commonly  at  this  Time  of  the 
Year,  are  not  Rarities  enough  to  be  taken  No-' 
tice  of  5  only  this  may  be  jemark'd  of  the  Peat* 
of  this  Seafonr  that  they  were  apt  to  rot,  arid 
were  more  infipid  than  ufual.       /.  \ 


r. 


Remarks  upon  the  Weatktt  ^andiTroflute  in 

January  uai-  .  :    V  * 

.  -  •  •       • 

THE  Weather  of  this  Month  was  remark* 
ably  warm,  Co  that  moft  of  the  Gardiners 
about  London  employ 'd,  themfelves  in  .many 
Works,  which  us'd  to  be  ;done  in  February. 
The  Showers  which  fell  now  were  rather  re- 
creating than  cold,  as  ufual  5  and  the  Brightncfs 
and;  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  feem'd  to  be  a 
Month  forwarder  $han  its  Courfe  would  allow : 
The  Rains  that  fell  about  the  beginning  were 
chiefly  io,  the  Night,  and  occafion'd  fome  of  the 
lower  Grounds  to  be  overflowed :  The  Power 
of  the  few  Frofts  which  happen'd  this  Mopth 
did  not  exceed  what  I '  have  obferv'd  h*  Q<s 
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We  have  littlenow  extraordinary  in  our  com:- 
mon*  Gardens  for  eating.  The  common. Root* 
hold  yet  pretty  good,  and  the  Greens  for  Table 
ufe  are  chiefly  Spront*  of  Cabbages,  Spinrfge^ 
and  young  Colewort  Plants  j  forced  Afpaxagiis 
fe  the  beft,  and  as  the  Month  was  mild,  it  was 
generally  more  green  and  better  taftod  thaa 
what  ve  us'd  to  have  in  other  Years  at  this 
Time. 

As  a  great  Curiofiiy  which  deferves  to  be  no* 
ted  in  the  Way  of  Gardening,  Mr^fiomas  JFcw- 
kry  Gardiner  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould  of  Stok*- 
Newingtvn,  Mutdkftx^  prcfented  his  Mafter  up- 
on New-year's  Day9  with  a  Brace  of  Cucumber? 
well  grown,  and  had  then  a  fine  Profped  of  u, 
good  Crop  of  the  fame  Fruit  $  fo  that  there  is 
reafonable  Hopes,  that  his  Example  may  encou- 
rage otter  Gwfinejs  to  give  Liberty  to  their 
Genius,  and  no?  confine  themfelves  too  much  tot 
pld  Rules.  _ 


•  •  f  •  »  »     •  ' 


Remarks  uf<m  tie.  Weather  and  Ttyifrice  m 

February  17  if. 


FTP^HE  beginnirfg  of  the  Month  was  wet,  but 
X  ;  *h«  Days  moderately  warm:  About  the 
tenth  it  began  to  be  winery,  and  the  Evenings 
cold  and  wet  5  but  about  the  middle  of  the  Month 
it  chatig'd  to  (air,  and  lafted  fo  to  die  end,  ex- 
cept only  (bme  gentle  Showers. 

Our  Gardens  this  Month  have  very  little  in 
them  of  natural  Things  j  the  Ground  being  now 
prepar'4  for  frejfl*  Crops,  there,  is  nothing  worth 

mentioning^ 
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mentioning,  but  what  entirely  depends  upon  the 
Skill  of  the  Gardiner. 

At  Mr.  Millet's,  at  Nwtb-End)  near  Fulhamr 
I  have  feen  Cherries  and  green  AbricoU  this 
Seafon. 

This  Month  I  have  had  Cucumbers  and  Kid- 
ney-Beans in  my  own  Garden ;  and  Mr.  Ffomzs 
Fowler  at  Stoke-Newington^  has  now  the  former, 
becaufe  he  had  Courage  enough  to  venture  out 
of  the  old  Way. 

Mr.  feknde  nas  now  at  Sir  Matthew  Decker9* 
fit  Richmond  in  Surryy  a  great  Number  of  the 
Ananas,  or  Pine-Apples,  inBloflbm. 

Forced  Afparagus  comes  now  ftronger  and 
better  than  it  did  in  the.  preceding  Month*  and 
we  have  fame  of  the  MichaeltmsRadiQie*  begin 
to  come  in. 

We  have  very  good  young  Salads. 


Rewjfc  upm  the  Weather  and  ^Produce  h 

March  1721*. 


* 

THE  twa  or  three  Days  at  the  beginning  «f 
this  Month  were  warm  and  pleafant,  but 
then  it  chaqg'd  to  fudden  Storms  of  Rain  and 
Hail,  but  moderately  warm  in  the  Intervals; 
Towards  the  end  we  had  cold  Rains,  and  the 
Evenings  wene  cold. 

This  Month  our  Markets  and  Gardens  are 
very  tfendedy  fumifh'4  with  Herbs  *  for  all  the 
Garden  Grounds  are  now  frefh  laid  down,  and 
(bwn  for  Summer  Profit*  unlefs  fuch  Parts  ap 
were  planted  in  the  Autumn  or  Winter  Months, 

G  g  4  *fc> 
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xvith  Carots,  Radi{hes,  Spinage,  Cabbage*  Let- 
tuce, and  fomc  others. 

I  faw  about  the  end  of  this  Month,  at  my 
very  curious  Friend's  *— —  Jrgwely  Efqj  a  large 
Parcel  of  Lupines,  or  the  flowering  Sprouts  of 
^urneps,  and  a'  numberlefs  Piece  of  Cabbage 
Plants,  moving  to  their  flowering  State,  whofe 
tender  budded  Shobts  ate  much  iuperior  to  any 
Green  at  this  Seafon,  for  now  the  Brocoli  are 
.gone. 

In  the  Management  of  the  Brocoli  and  thefe 
young  flowering  Shoots  of  the  Cale  or  Cabbage 
or  Turnep  Race  for  earing,  we  muft  firing  them 
.or  pall  off  the  outfide  Veflfels  before  they  arc 
boird,  or  elfe  they  wUl  have  a  bktcr  Tafte  *  and 
•then  the  Time  that  they  tfiould  be  inboilinj 
Water  ought  not  to  exceed  four  Minutes,  an< 
after  that  icrvM  on  a  flat  Plate,  with  Holes  in 
it  like  a  Culender  to  let  out  the  Water  without 
preffing  them  at  all  j  for  the  preffing  thefe  Herbs 
.pnakes  them-  lofe  their  JSweetnds,  which   con- 
fsih  in  the  fpongy  Parts,  and  thofe  arfe  fo  ten- 
der, that  they  are  eafily  prefs'd  quite  out  pf  the 
Plant. 

If  thefe  are  rightly  mandg'd,  no  paft  Green, 
ifi  my  judgment,  is  fo  good,  unlet*  we  h$ve 
Broeoli  in  its  Perfe&ion. 

I  have  heard  that r  there  were  ripe  Cherries 
at  Mr.'  blilkfs  of  North-End  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  Month  $  and  alfo  large  green  Abri- 
cots  and  Rofe-buds,  as  there  was  in  his  Father's 
Time. 

Mr,  Brown  &   Brentford^  I  am  infbrm'd, 
furmihed   our  Markets  with  Cucumbers  this 
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Natural  Afparagus,  contrary  to  the  common 
Dictates  of  Nature  in  preceding  Years,  were  a- 
bput  the  middle  of  this  Month  brought  to 
Market^  I  law  feveral  hundreds  above  Ground 
on  the  twentieth  Day  in  fome  of  the  Neat- 
bouji  Gardens  about  Tutbilli  Fields  %  we  haw 
yet  Parfheps,  Carots  and  Potatoes  very  good- 


Chap 
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ji  Catalogue  of  Wants  flowering  in  Wr* 
FairchildV  Garden  at  Hoxton  in  every 
Month  of  the  Tear. 

Plants  flowering  in  April. 


[Tock  Gilly- 
flowers, (in- 
gle and  dou- 
ble,   white 

ami  red.    . 
^Vall-Flowos ,  white 

and  yellow,  double 

and  angle. 
pknteirvjeav'4  Ranun* 

cuius.    . 
Tulips  of  feveral  forts, 

(ingle  and  double. 
yfakjbire  Sedum,  and 

the  Bird's  Eye. 
Anemones   of  various 

kinds,  the  bed  forts. 
Collection  of  Ranun- 

cula's. 
Collection  of  Dailies. 
Candytuft-Tree,  plain 

and  variegated. 
Lauruftinus  of  fevend 
*    forts. 


Nettle-leav'djeflaminc* 
Spanijh  Jeflamine , 
and  the  Indian  yel- 
low Jeflamine. 

Collection  of  Polyan- 
thos,  and  Primrofc, 
double  and  (ingle. 

B^ack  Helebore  with  a, 
green  Flower,  Fenel-* 
leav'd  Helebore. 

Colle£kion  of  Auricq-i 
laV,  and  the  Burrage* 
flower'd  Bears-Ear. 

Crown-Imperials,  tea 
forts. 

Collection  of  NarciflusL. 

Star  of  Naples. 

Simblaria. 

Mufcaria. 

Dens  caninus. 

Hypericum  frutex. 

Violets  double  and  An- 
gle, white  and  blue. 

The 
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The  fingle  red  Violet. 
Heaits-Eafe  of  fever al 

forts. 
Dwarf  Flagg-Iris. 
Virginian  Colombintk 
Wood  Anemones,  dpu- 

•  blc  and  fingle. 
Dwarf  Almond. . 
Dwarf  Hungarian  Hot 

neyfuckle. 
-Frittilariesf  thirty  forts. 
Ecrvrinkle  double  and 

fingle  blue,  and  fin* 

gie  white. 
JladixCava. 
Dwarf  Mediae,  two 

*  forts. 

Purple  and  Afti-colo^r- 

edPulfitilla.. 
Bulbous  Violec 

*     Double  Pikwortu 
Lady's  Mantle. 
Double  Lady's-Smpck. 
Purple     and     yellow 

Mountain  Ayen6. 
Aloe-leav'd  and  Opion- 

leavMAfphodiV 
Gentianclla. 
Ornithogaliyn. 
Male  Mandrake. 
German  Catchfly. 
Tree  Scabious. 
Bbdder-Nut. 
White-flower -d  Male- 

Gyftus. 
Star  Hyacinth.    . 
Pearl  Buglofs. 
;    faUm  Camomile. 


Calcidonian  Iris. 
Doronicunu 
Double  Saxafrage. 

DouMe-flower,qcreq)n 
ing  Crowfoot.   ".  «  l 
Meleanthus. 
Venetian  Vetch- 
Sea  Daffodil.  ■' 

Globe  Flower. 
Scorpion  Senna* 

Great  blue  flowcar'4 
Perwirikle. 

Bird-Gherrv, 

Double  white  Moun- 
tain Ranunculus. 

Sage-leav'dCyftus  with 
a  purple  Flower. 

Sweet  Metty  o£  Virginia 

The  Tree  Milkwort 
with  blue  and  white 
Flowers. 

Scarlet  flo  wer'd  Horfen 
Chefout  of  Virginia. 

White  flower'dHorfe- 
Chefnut. 

Perfian  Lilly. 

Double  flowered  Soh+ 
.  «i^i9s  Seal. 

Geraniums,  feveral  forts 

French  Marygolds. 

Oranges. 

The  Aloe,  call'd,  by 
Dr.  Comeliny  jibe  A- 
fricana  humilis  foliis 
ex  albo  fc?  viridi  va- 
riegatis. 

Colle&ion  ofHyacinths 

Flmeri 
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Flowers  blowing  in  May,  befides  tbofe  which 
continued  Blojfoming,  that  were  mention 
the  foregoing  Month. 


Blue -flowered  Tree 
Scabious. 

Rofemary-leav'dBuck- 
thorn. 

Citiflift  'Lunttus. 

Four   forts   ot  Corn* 

•Flags. 

Ciftus,  feveral  forts. 

Camomile. 

Flag  Iris,  feveral  forts. 

Thrift  or  Sea  Pink,  fe- 
veral forts.  i 

Rockets. 

Per  Ran  J6flamine.: 

Lylacsy  three  forts; 

Peach-leav'dBell  Flow- 
er. 

Hungarian  Iris. 

Laburnums,  two  forts. 

YsHow  Martagon. 

Geranium,  feveral  forts, 
among  which  the 
fweet  Night  fmel* 
ling  kind. 


O Ranges. 
Lemons  of  feve- 
ral forts. 
Pinks  of  various  kinds. 
Colleftion  of  Tulips. 
Lilly  of  the  Valley. 
Two  forts  of  London 

Pride. 
Ranunculus  of  the  Per" 
i  fian  Kind. 
Double  white  Narcif- 
■  fus. 

Sea  Narciflitf.    ;  % 
Fox  Gloves. 
Sweet  William. 
The  Mule  between  the 
Sweet  William  and 
-  Carnation; 
Colombines. 
Several  kinds  of  Tha- 
*  li&rums. 

Double  purple  Per  win- 
kle. 
The   Pafque    Flower, 


lc 


urple  and  afli  Co-*   Double  white  Moun- 


lour. 
Arbor  Judge. 
King's  Spear. 
Aloe-leav'd  Afphodel. 
White-flower'd    Tree 

Scabious. 


tain  Rahunculus. 

Eng.  Hyacinths,  Whitc^ 
blue,  and  Peacb-co- 
lour'd. 

The  double  blue  Hare- 
bell. 

M4c 
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Male  Peony.  and  blue. 

Hyacinth  of  jP*ri,blue     Virginian  AftifcgtdusL' 

Bulbofe  Iris. 


Roman  and  fiery  Lily* 

Meum. 

Syringa. 

Widow-wale. 

Honeyfuckles. 


arid  white. 
Blue  Grape  Hyacinth. 
Atamafco  Lily. 
Tradefcant's     Spider- 
*    wort.  » 

The  Savoy  Spiderwort. 
FraxineUa,  white  and     Tree  Cinquefbil. 
"•  rod:.  Day  Lily. 

Blue   feathered    Hya- 

cinth.  >  f!  •' 

:Guilder  Rofe.        :  :? 
Yellow  Jcflamine. 
BhieMonk's-Hood. 


Sweet  Lilly- Afohodil. 
French  Honeyfuckles, 
Naftertiutn  Indicum. . 
French  MarygokL 
Lyflimachia*      • 


Double  white  and  red     Lychnoidcs. 

Valerian; 


-    Batchelors-Buttons. 
Germander      leavM 
•    Chickweed. 
Greek  Valerian,  white 


Double  Featherfew. 
Ficoides  of  two  orthree 
kinds. 


Flowers  for  the  Month  of  Juke. 


GReat  Apocinum  of 
\Jfitginia.. 

White  Wall*Flower8j 
andfeveral  other  un- 

«    common  kinds,' 

The  Turkey  and  fweet 

_   Scabious,     various 

.   kinds. 

Afh-colour  and  white- 
flowered  Tree  Sea* 
bious. 

Several  kinds  of  Fox- 


Gloves. 
Mules,  two  forts. 
Candy-tuft-tree. 
Sweet-Williains. 
All  the  forts  of  Lilies 

of  the- Valley. 
Sweet1  Lily  Afphodils, 

Day-Lily,  the  Ro- 
■    man  and  flaming  Li- 

Z*  ,   and  the   white 
iiy    ftrip'd     with 
Scarlet. 

Sedumsj 


Sedums,  fevctal  forts.  Colledioo  of  Bulb- 


Great  Variety  of  Dai- 
lies. 

Fine  Ranuncula's. 

Double-creepingCrow 
Foot. 

Sea  Daffodil. 

Various  kinds  of  Co- 
lombine?. 

Lady's  Mantle*  « 

Tree  Spurge. 

Onion-leav'd  Afphodil. 

Aloe-leav'd  Afphodil. 

Rofemary4ea,Y*dBuck- 

th<pn. '  * 
Geraniums,  fcveral  forts 
Palma  Chriftu. 
Scorpion  Senna  ,   and 

Bladder  Senna. 
Convolvulus. . 
Scrophularia. 
Blue-flower'd  Genifta. 

Holy-Oaks. 

Some  Carnations. 

Oranges  and  Lemons. 

Rofes. 

Four  fort&  of  Corn- 
Flags. 

Small  white  rflowerM 
female  Cyitus*  large 
Gum  Cyftus ,  and 
Dwarf  yellow-flow- 
er'd  Cyftus.1 

Globe^flower'd  Rock- 
ets, double. and  fin- 
White  and  purple  Iri$, 
ten  forts  of  Flag  Iris, 


ous  Iris. 

Peach-leavUBeUFlow- 

er. 

White  and  blue  Can* 
.    tirtury  Bells. 
Dwarf   Bell-fldwertt 

Titd 
Milkwort.  . 
Nettle-leav*djeflamine 

Valerian,  vrbite  and 
red,  Greek  Valerian. 

White  and  '  bhie  Sol 
Pink. 

Yellow  Moly,  fweet 

I  fceaced  Mely,  hub- 

:  00  S&pcws,  and/ft- 
wrYMoly. 

Several  forts  of  Hearts- 

-E*fc,. 

Great  Blue-Bottle,  Sa- 
voy, 

Trademark's  Spider- 
worts; 

Fraxinella,  white  and 
>  red.  "     * 

Blue  Mc*iks?hood.     - 

Blue- feathered  Hya- 
cinth. 

Double  white  and  red 

*  Batchdots  Buttons. 
Qennander,  and  Ger- 

nunder-leav'dChkk- 

•  weed. 

Italia*  Hdney  fockle; 
French  Honeyfuckfcs. 
Firginim  Aftragahis. 

Syringa. 


• 
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Syringa. 

French  Willow. 

Turkey  Lichnefc,  Tree 
Lichnefs.  * . v- 

Early  white    and  red 

.  raontyibcilcs.,    I 

Troe  CinqucfbiL        \ 

Dwatf  Broom  < 

Moon-trefoil.  '  « 

LoGUs-tree.     .  r... 

Spamfi  Broom*  * 

Yellow,  white  and  xed 
Yerrow. 

Pomgranates. 

Yellow,  white,  com- 
mon, and  imperial 
Martagons. 

Double  white  Moan- 
tain  Ranunculus. 

Cakminth. 

Goats  Rue,  white  and 
blue. 

Double  and  fingk  fear- 
let  Lichnds. 

Larks  Spurs. 

Horned  Poppies,,  ever- 
living,  black,'  and 
other  Poppies. 

Sweet  and  everiafting 
Peafe. 

White  Jcflamine. 

Yellow  Indian  and  Spa* 
nijb  fingle  and  dou- 
ble Jeliaraine,   yel- 


low and  Firginiajefc 

famine. 
Maflich-tree.  , 
Three  forts  of  Thrift. 
French  Sage. 
Single  and  double  VTfc 

gin's  Bower.  ;        * 
French  Bean-tree. 
Spi&a    Frutex,    and 

Cumn-leav'd  Spirea. 
Double  and  fingle-fea- 

thcr'd  Campion. 

Two  forts  of  Ornitho- 
galum. 

Golden  Rod. 

Sir  George  iVheeJer\ 
Tutfon. 

Mountain  Scabious. 

Debtford  Pink. 

Two  forts  of  Limoni- 
ums. 

Dwarf  Mountain  Milk- 
wort. 

Several  forts  of  Fi- 
coides. 

Four  forts  of  Tongue- 
leav'd  Aloes.  I 

Lichnoides. 

Firginian  Purple  Sun 
Flower ,  Fennel- 
Flower. 

Doubleand  fingle  white 
and  blue  Throat- 
wort^ 


Flower* 
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Fkwersfer  the  Month  o/Jvl^I 


O  Ranges  and  Lo 
moos. 

Annual  Stocks. 

Afli-colour  and  White- 
tree  Scabious*  fweet- 
fcentcd  and  moun* 
tain  Scabious. 

Collection  of  Carnati- 
ons. 

Two  forts*  of  Mules. 

Sweet  Williams. 

Roman ,  Orange  and 
Day-Lily. 

Sedums,  fcveral  forts. 

Rofemary-leav'd  Buck- 
thorn. 

Several  forts  of  Roles. 

Peach -leav'd  Bell- 
Flower>  two  forts, 
and  Dwarf  and  Stee- 
ple Bell  Flowers. 

Double  creepingCrow- 
foot. 

Valerian,    white    and 

.  red,  Greek  Valerian, 
white  and  blue. 

-Four  forts  of  Hearts- 
Eafe. 

Great  Blue-bottle. 

Tradefcants  Spider  - 
wort. 

Double  white  and  red 


Batchdors  Buttons. 
Virginian  Aftragalus. 
French  Honeyfockleft  • 
French  Willow; 
Annual  Lichoe&y  Ttc& 

Lichnefi,  and  doubfe 

and     Angle    fcarlet 

Lichnefs.  • 
L  ichnoides. 
Lifymachia* 
Tree  Milkwort^  finall 

Mountain       Milk  - 

wort. 
Dutch)  late,  red,  and 

evergreen  !  Honeys 

fuclde. 
Tree  Cinqtfefoil. 
Yellow  and  red  Yer* 

row.  . 
Spanijh  Broom,  white 

.and  yellow. 
White,  imperial,  fcar- 

lct     and    Virginian 

Martagon. 
Calaminth. 

Three  forts  of  Lavetf- 
-  der. 
White  and  blue  Goats 

Rue. 
Horned  ,    ever-living  , 

black  and   common 

Poppies. 

Sweet 
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Sweet  Peafe,  fcarlet  and    Capficums. 

common..  .  ,     ,    ,     Love  Apples.. 
Yellow,  White,  'bltfe,    FrA^Bean-tree.  ••; ~ 

and  fcarlet  Lupines,  J -Myrtles. 
Colutea    of  Mthiopa    African     and     Arm* 

and  £«**<*».  .'    .Marjrgolds.    ... 

White  Jeflamine. ,     ;     Amaranthus  and  BaUa- 
Virginian  yellow,,  com-/      ,WP«Sr      ■'•••■ 
jnoWettow,  Spmtfk.:  Four.  Xorts   of.  Sun- 
double  and  un&lejef-       -Flowers., 
_fcmine>  White  Helebore,  with 

Common  Spina;  and        a  black  Flower.^ 
_  Currant  leav'd  Spi-    Oliande?  -  leav'd .  ,Trce-'> 
j^j,        „•  'Apocinum. 

Fcatiher'di .    Campion , ;  Four  fbrts  of  Gnapha- 
double    and    fingle      ./hums.  ■  •    -. 
.I^ofe  Campion.  Four  forts   of  Oliau- 

Double  and  fingle  Vir-        ders. 

gins  Bower.  Scarlet  and  blue  Cardi- 

EverkftinfcPeaffe  •  ^nal  Flowers. 

Starworts.  *  White     and     yellow 

Golden  Rod  of  fevcral       Mullen. 

forts.  *      Red  and  white  Orpin, 

Spiked  Speedwell.  and'  the  finall  ever- 

Two  forts  of  Limoni-        green  fort.         . 

ums.  Fritilaria  Crafla,  final! 

Ficoides  feveral  forts,  and  great. 

Winter  Cherry.  Two  lorts  of  Paffion- 

White  Hower'dNiglit-      .  Flowers, 
ftodc-tree.    .  . 


Vol.  II.  H  h  Curious 
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s. 


Curious  Flowers  in  Aueusx  and 

September. 


r         •     * 


SToj&  Gilly  »Ilow- .  Two  forts  of  Anemone 
ers*  double  and  fin-        Spermos. 
glcj  white  and  red,    Amomum  PJinii 
purple  and  whke.        White-rflower'dNight- 

Tree   Scabjps,   Musk    '    ihadeL 

Scabius,  -and  tfurfay    Double  and  (ingle  Vir- 
Sqabius.  gin's  Bower. 

Fsircbilds  Mule.  :  Doubleand  Angle  flow 

Valerian,    white   and.      ertl Myrtle, 
'r^d.  Five  forteof  Sun-Flow 

Six  forts  pf  ViolaTri-        ers. 
color.     -         .    .     :  Four  forts  >f<Jnap!ia- 

Spanijb  Broom.       / '        ~liums* 

Virpma  Martagon.  Holyoajcs; 

Two   forts    o?  Gckt    Four  forts  of  Apoci- 

*  Rue*  '         nunSs., 

Horned  Poppy;  Gampanufiy  two  forts. 

Spanijb  Jeflariiiaej  /in-    Oteanders,.  four  forts. 

*  gle  and  double,  Bra-    Thorn  Daifie  ,  fcarlet 
zil  Jeflipninc,  Indian^       and  Hue. 

J  yellow  Jeflamine,  A"    Cardinal  JFlowers. 
rabian  Jeflamiiic,  I-    Orpinej  white  and  red. 

*  lex-leav'd  Jeflaminc,    Fritilaria-crafla,    two 
and  Virginian  yellew        fortsr 

Jeflamine.  Paffion  Flowers,  four 

Linconium.  forts. 

Several   forts   of    Fi-    Colchicums,      feveral 

coides.  fortSr 

Aloes,  feveral  forts.         Cyclamens,  two  forts. 
Corn  Marygold,  white    Trumpet  Flower. 

and  yellow.  -    Sopewort. 

Leonora*, 
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Leonoras,  two  forts. 
Arbutus. 
GuernfqLiliy*  \ 
Bella  Donna. 
Starworts,  feveralfortt. 


Rofes. 
Carnations/ever^fbrts. 

Ydfe^C61chieuih- 
Candytuft-tree. 
<frtturfd-trttr.     y< 


Geranium^feveral  forts.    Butch  HoneyCudkle.  t ' 
Go  tiledons/everal  forts.    Barbajovis. 


Autumn  Crocus. 
Autumn 'Daific. 

Tree  Milkwort. 
Aloe-leaV?d  Alphodel. 
True  Saffron. 

Onion  -  leav'd  Afpho  * : 

del. 
Viburnum. 


Tenerum  Bartietitril 
Tradefcants  dbubleSp&L 

derwort. 
Ctitik  Aufea.  twofortfc ' 
Piataau^-kaVd   Cferi- 

fanthemum. 

Roman  Wall~Fl<>weri 
Antirrhimum. 


Gbldea   R6(bj    two1  Rofe  Campion^  finale 


forts. 


and  double. 


Shrub  Mallows,  four    Throatwort,   double, 


forts. 


white  and  blue. 


L) 


Doubk/Pink^  fcveial'  Ttee  Love-Apple, tw6 


fortsr. 

Laurus-tinus. 
Tamar&k. 

Jalop. 

Moon  Trefoil. 

Stacus,  two  forts* 

Colutca. 


forts. 
Sampiere.  . 
Polyanthus. 
Auricula's. 
TKemonthly  Grape: 
Several  new  forts  off 

Annals. 


Uht 


C&louf 
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Curious  Flowers  wOctob eh! 


,  J  y  >. 


ASH-* colour;  and 
white  TrccSca- 
bius. 

Horn'd  Poppy. 

Double  Stop*  Gilly- 
flowers. 

Spanijb  Jeflamine,  dkni- 

.  bleand  finglc,  j?r*- 
z*7  Jeflamine,  Arabi- 
an Jeflkmine,  Net- 
tle-leav'd  Jefpunine, 
and  yellow  Indian 
Jeflamlne.    :    .  f.    • 

Several  forts  of  FK 
coides. 

Qnion-leav'd   Afpho- 

del,  and  Aloe-leav'd 

Afphodel. 
Twoiomof  Anemone 

Spermos. 
Tree  Chii&nthemum; 
Myrtles,  feveral  forts.  j 
Ten  forts  of  Colchi- 

m 

cums. 

Four  fosts  of  Cycla- 
mens. 

Two  forts  of  Leonu- 
rus. 

True  Saffron. 

Arbutus. 

Guernfey  Lilly. 

Bella  "Donna. 

Autumn  Crocus. 


Tree  Milkwort. 

Scarlet  flowering  Ge- 
ranium, with  feveral 
other  forts. 

Chrifanthemum  Tree 
from  Carolina. 

Mr.  Catesbfs  new  Pit* 
ginian  Starwprt. 

Petitory  of  Spain. 

Scarlet  flowering  Vk- 
burnum.     . 

Black  flowering  Lo- 
tus. 

Coma  Aurea. 

TreeLychnes. 

Purple  flowering  ever* 
lafiing  Kidney-Bean . 

Old  Man\Hcad  Pinks. 

New  fort  of  Baiba  Jo- 
vis. 

Limonium. 

Laurus-tinuv  feveral 

forts. 
Colutea. 

AizoidTythimals, 
Roles. 

Moon-trefoile. 
Scarlet  flowering  Co- 

tildon. 
Paflion  Flower. 
Carnations. 
Fennel-leav'd  Tree  Sca- 

bius. 

Curious 
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Curms\Flowers  ^November. 

CPaniJb     Jeflamine,        nhim,  with  feveral 
**  double  and  finglc. '        other  forts. 

Yellow   Indian  Jefla-  Venetian  Vetch. 

mine,    and   Azores  Mr.  Catesbf%  fine  blue 

Jeflamine.  Starwort. 

Double  Stock  Gilly-  -Colutea. 

flowers  of  fevcral  Co-  Tree  Milkwort. 

lours.  Coma  Aurea. 

Nettle-leavM  Jeflamine  Everlafting     Kidney  - 
Aloes  of  feveral  forts.  Bean. 

Ficoides  of  fcvcral  forts.  Black  flowering    Lo« 
Sedums  of  feveral  forts.  tus. 

Aloe-leav*d  Afohodil.  Pelitoiy  of  Spain. 
Onion-lcav'd  Afphodil. .   Scabiiis  of  feveral  forts. 

Chrifanthemum  Creti*  Paffion-trce  in  Fruit. 

cum,  vrhite  and  yel-  Carnations. 

low.  Senfitive  Plant  in  Flow- 
Leonurus,  two  forts.  er. 

Scarlet  flower'd  Gera-  Polyanthus. 


Curious  Flowers  in  December. 

DOuble  Stock  Gil-  Hyacinths. 
.  lyflowers,  of  va-  Sfanifh  Jeflamine  Indi- 
rious  kinds.  an  Jeflamine,  Azores 
Senfitive.    Plants     in  Jeflamine,  and  Net- 
Flower,  tle-leav'd  Jeflamine. 
Carnations.  Cyclamens. 
Tulips.  Geraniums,  feveral  forts 
Polianthus*                 •  Ficoides,  of  feveral  forts 

H  h  3  Aloes 
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Aloes  of  fevcral  forts.  Laurus-  tinus  ,   feveral 

New  fort  of  Barha  Jo-  forts. 

vis,  Owdy-tuft-tWfi- 

Old  Man's  Head  Pink.  Mr.  Catesb/s  fine  blue 

Venetian  Vetch.  Starwort.                \ 

Sweet  -  fecntetf  Cycla-  Glajienbury  Thorn* 

men* 


B 


Curious  Flowers  m  January 

Lack    Hcjebore,        fweet-fcentedCyc^ 
with  white  Flow        men. 

ejs.  Canary  Campanula* 

Helebore,  with  green  Polyanthus, 

Flowers* .  Wall  Floyren*. 

Winter  Aconite.  Tulips. 

Mo&ereon.  Anemones. 

Snow  Drops,  double  tSlafienbury  Thorn. 

and  finglc.  New  fort  of  Barba  Jo« 
Candy-tuit-tree;  vis. 

Laurus  -  tinus^    feveraj  Venetian  Vetch . 

forts.  Auricula's. 

Blue  Star  Hyacinth.  Carnations. 

Pafletout.  Kidney^Bean  Tree. 

Spring  Cyclamen,  and- 


Cmi&us  Flowers  m F ebruaht. 

SPurge  Laurel.  Black  Helebore,  with  a 

Mezereon.  white  Flower,  and 

Snow  Drops,  doubl^  Helebore    with     % 

and  fingle.  green  Flower. 

Double  Stocks  of  feve*  Tulips. 

wt  Colours,      :    •  Hyacinths. 


Radix  Gav?i.    '  White  and  red  'Mea*- 

Doubfcana-finglewhite  f "    rtons;     ^ 

and    yellow    Wall-     Perfian  Iris. 

Flowers.  Double  Primrofe. 

Polyanthus.  Venetian  Vetdi. 

"Mifletor  7  -  -  jCornelian  Cherry:      - 

Canary  Campanula...        Dens Camnus. 
"Spring  CHchfcum.  TorkjbireScAnm.  '*:  -  - 

Sweet  r  fcented      and    Mufery.Hyacinth,  Afli 
.  Spring  Cyclamens.  Colour  and  white. ' 

Narciflus xytCimftanti-     Periwinkle,  white  and 

nopkj  and  Nattriflus         blue. 

of  Naples.  Forty  forts  of  Narcfc 

Winter  Afconrte.  fus,  ; 

Twenty  forts  t>f  Cro-  ~Hepaticas. 

cus.        •  *Dwa*f  Almond*    '-' 

Colle£honi     of   Hya-  I'Vitrfcrries.  ~"',; 

cinths.  .Oranges.  ::-A 

*  Auricula's.     *  An^a*s/prPIn6^jS^ 

JPolyanthtis.  ,  "'-'•"  Fruit  begins *  *o-  ap- 
"Carnatiorts.    .  pear. 


Curious  Flowers  in  March, 


A. 


Stock  CiMowers,  forhjhiri  Sedum,  ;     v 

double,  of  feveral  Black  fjelebore  with  a 

kinds.  *"  white  Fltower,  and 

Wall-Flowers,  double,  bUck  Meieboce  with 

white,  and  red.  a  green  Flower. 

Thirty  forts  of  early  Polyanthus. 

Tulips.  Double  Primrofefc 

Laurus-tintjs.  Twenty  .forts  §f  Cra- 

Oranges.  cus.                 -  -  : 

Candy-tuft-tree.  Single  white  Hepatica. 

H  h  4                     Double 
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Double  and  fiijgk  blue 
and  pcach-colourHe- 
patica. 

Hyacinths. 

Spring  Colchicum. 

Four  (bits  of  Spring 
Cyclamen. 

Four  forts  of  Narcif- 
fus. 

Cornelian  Cherry. 
:  Star  of  Naples. 

Ranunculus. 
.  Dens  caninus. 

Fumetoiy. 

Violets  (ingle  and  dou- 
ble, white  and  blue. 

Fcnnel-leav'dHekbore. 

Radix  cava. 

Periwinkle,  white  and 
blue,  and  double  pur- 
ple. 

Dwarf  Hvngaryllohtj- 
fuckle. 

Aflarabacca  of  Fitgtyia. 


Petafites. 
Male  Mandrake. 
Dwarf  Medlar. 
Dwarf  Flag  Iris. 
Venetian  Vetch. 
Nettle  -  leav'd 


Jcfla- 


mine. 
Thirty  forts,  of  Fritila- 

ries.  . 
Dwarf  Almond. 
Fruit  bearing  Almond. 
Simblaria. 
Mifleto. 
Bulbous  Iris. 
Double-bloiTom  Peach. 
Anemones. 
Monthly  Rofc. 
Jonquils. 
Double  -  blofTom  Pear, 

double-blofibmCher- 

ij,  and  double-blof- 

lorn  Almond. 
Arbor  Judx. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Grapes  in  Mr.  Pair- 
child\r  Garden  at  Hoxton  both  for  Eat- 
im  and  the  Vineyard,  by  the  Names  that 
they  are  calkd in  England. 


TXTHite  Swectwa- 

Black  Sweetwater. 
Black  July. 
White  Mufcadine, 
Black  Mufcadine. 


Royal  Mufcadine. 
Amber  Mufcadine. 
White  Chaflilafs. 

Black  Chaflalafs. 
Black  Clufter. 
Black  Curran. 


The 


The  Curran  o£Zant. 
The  Corinthian  Curran. 
Narbois,    6t4/&encb 

Sweetwater.  . 
Chianti. 
Blue  Burgandy. 
Manier,or  Milder  Grape 
White  Morillion, 
Black  Morillion. 
^hite  Malvttfcie.    >T 
Black  Malvoizie,  excel* 

lent. 
Red  Malvoizic. 
Variegated  Grape. 
P*rfley4eav'd  Grape: 

Greek  <Grape. 
-White  Frontigniac. 
Blue  Frontigniac. 
;  Yellow  Frontigniac. 
Grizel  Frontigniac. 
.Black  Frontigniac. 
White  Mufcatelle. 
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Black  Mufcatelle,  ex- 
cellent. 

Fox  Grape. 

St.  Peter's  <  Grape. 

White  Raifiii. 

Blue  Raifin. 

RedRgrifin. 
-  Bourlac. 

Lambordie,    or  large 
Brick  Grape. 

Red .  Hamburgh j  excel- 
lent. 

Blue  Hamburgh^  exed- 
lent. 

White  Gririine, 

Matcjilefc. 
..  Hefperion. 

Palm  Canary* 

3Le  Teinturier,  the  Dy- 
er's Grape. 

Black  Burgundy. 

Black  MorefteUa. 

Balance  of  Valencia.  < 


\ 


He  has  fcveral  more  forts,  but  I  have  not  yet 
J  feen  them  bev* 


Chap. 
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Chap.    XH. 

Jmw  Obfervttims  and  Covfderatims  qvn 
'  *&  4^7  Summer,  it*  the  Tear  172$*  **& 
pf  Waning,  and  its  Ufi. 

SHE  Summer  of  the  Year  tfi  j  has 
been  fo  remarkable  for  its  extraordi- 
nary Drineis,  that  I  tliink  it  very  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  my  Reader  fome  Me- 
-morandams  which  1  nave  made  -concerning  it; 
for  as  there  has  not  been  in  the  Memory  of  Man 
any  thing  like  it,  fo  its  Consequences  too  are  aX 
novel  to  us}  ■which,  to  be  well confider'd,  will 
very  much  help  our  Thoughts  in  many  Affairs, 
relating  to  Gardening  and  Husbandry. 

In  the  firft  Place,  I  obfenre*  that. many  Miles 
about  London,  there  was  not  any  Rain  fell  from 
January  to  the  end  of  June,  that  was  fufficicnt 
to  moiften  the  Earth  an  Inch  deep  -,  the  little 
that  did  fall  did  hardly  fo  much  Service  as 
the  Dew  which  generally  falls  in  a  Night  in 
the  Month  of  May,  and  the  Months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March  were  firnot  and  dry,  that  in  ma- 
ny of  the  ftiff  Lands  the  Husbandmen  could  not 
plow  for  Barley,  but  were  fore'd  to  leave  their 
Ground  untill'd  till  the  Rains  fell  in  July,  the 
time  of  fowing  Turnips. 

There 
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There  Vas  very  little  Grafi,  unkfi  it  was  in 
fuch  Grounds  as  fortunately  lay  near  the  River 
3iames9  and  were  overflow'd  by  it  at  the  high 
Spring  Tides.  Evety  particular  of  the  Gardens, 
which  depended  onfy  upon  the  natural  Ground, 
ripen'd  their  Fruits  above  three  Weeks  before 
their  ufual  time.  Afparagus  was  cut  upon  the 
natural  Beds,  about  the  tenth  of  March^  and  it 
was  common  to  fee  Cherries  ripe  upon  common 
Walls  at  the  End  of  April,  and  Strawberries 
were  brought  to  the  Markets  the  iirft  Week  in 
M*y :  Peafe  and  Beans  were  fold  at  cheap  Rates, 
about  the  eighth  and  tenth  of  May9  and  were 
all  dear'd  and  cut  up  by  the  beginning  of  Juney 
yrhich  (UsM  to  be  the  time  when  the  plentiful 
Crops  us'd  tocomefinft  to  the  Markets :  Grapes 
were  in  bloflbm  in  Mr.  Faircbild's  Garden  the 
twentieth  Day  of  May,  and  the  July  Grape, 
fweet  Waters,  and  fome  others  of  the  forward 
kinds,  were  all  ripe  and  gathered  before  July 
was  out  j  I  mean  fuch  as  wore  againit  South 
Walls  \  and  then  his  great  Variety  of  other  forts, 
which  us'd  to  begin  to  ripen  about  the  middle 
of  September9vrtrc  ripe  ana  gone  about  die  mid-* 
die  of  Augdft.  The  Grapes  this  Year  were  per- 
fectly good*  but  befides  Grapes,  Melons,  Mul- 
berries, Apples  and  Pears,  we  have  not  had  any 
Fruk  worth  eating  this  Year.  The  Cherries 
were  extreamly  (mall  and  ill-rafted,  but  Abun- 
dance of  them  *  and  fo  Peaches,  Ne&arines  and 
Abricots,  which  were  this  Year  every  where  in 
vail:  Abundance,  had  their  Fleih  tough,  and 
their  Juices  four,  though  they  had  all  the  Gha~ 
ra&crifticks  of  full  Ripenefs ;  the  Trees  were  fo 
loaded  with  them,  that  they  were  fold  by  the 
foft  JUt#i}ers,  about  t£e  Streets,  for  three  half 

Pence 
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Pence  and  two  Pence  per  Dozen.  The  Bad- 
nets  of  this  fort  of  Fruit  was  partly  owing  to 
the  over-abundant  Crop,  which  requir'd  more 
Juices  to  feed  them  and  fill  their  Veflels,  than 
the  Tree  could  have  drawn  from  the  Earthy  if 
there  had  been  a  fufficient  -Quantity  of  Rain 
fallen  5  but  as  there  was  none  at  all  during  the 
Time  of  their  Growth,  fo  they  ftill  were  the 
greater  Sufferers:  The  Veflels  which  compofe 
the  Fruit,  had  not  above  a  third  Piatt  of  the 
Juices  in  them  which  the  Fruit  required  to  fill 
them,  and  render  it  as  lane  as  it  ought  to  be* 
and  therefore  it  was  impoffibk  fuch  Juices  could 
be  fo  well  digefted,  as  if  the  Veflels  had  been 
full,  to  have  defended  themfelves  from  being 
dried  or  baked  by  the  Sun.  Indeed,  in  one  or 
two  Places,  where  fbme  few  Peach-trees  hap- 
pened to  be  {haded,  and  water'd  with  Skill,  I 
law  fbme  tolerable  good  Fruit  j  but  then  the 
Trees  had  but  a  moderate  Share  of  Fruit  upon 
them;  and  fo  in  feveral  Places,  that  where  the 
Fruit  came  the  neareft  to  its  natural  Size,  there 
it  came  the  neareft  to  its  natural  Flavour. 

I  ohfcrv'd  likewife,  that  the  Drought  was  Co 
violent  this  Summer,  as  even  to  make  large 
Trees,  that  had  been  planted  many  Years,  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  dying  and  paft  Recovery* 
and,  I  much  fear'd,  that  hardly  a  Peach-tree 
would  have  been  fav'd,  notwithftanding,  I  ob- 
ferv'd, they  were  generally  water'd.  But  the 
Waterings  that  I  law  were  clofe  to  the  Stems 
of  the  Trees,  which  can  be  of  very  little  Brae- 
fit  j  for  the  Roots  which  feed  a  Tree,  lye  al- 
ways the  moft  remote  from  the  Stem  of  the 
Tree  $  they  are  the  fmall  Fibres  of  the  Roots 
only  which  receive  the  Nourifhment,  and.  it  is 

them 
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them  which  fhould  be  watered  when  a  Tree  has 
Occafion  for  it.  But  then  we  are  to  confider 
again*  that  in  an  extraordinary  Drought,  when 
the  Plants  require  watering,  the  Sun  is  always 
hot  and  fcorching,  and  exhales  the  Water  which 
we  apply  to  the  Roots,  before  the  Tree  or  Plant 
can  get  any  confiderable  Nourishment-  from  it  % 
and  in  fuch  Seafons,  an  Hour's  Sun  will  go  near 
to  leave  a  Plant  as  dry  a&  it  was  before  water- 
ing. Now  where  thefe  fudden  Changes  happen 
to  Plants,  not  only  Reafon,  but  Experience 
teaches  us  that  they  will  not  thrive,  but  even 
are  fometimes  loft,  and  often  drop  their  Leaves  > 
it  fe  therefore  I  would  advife  the  {hading  of 
foch  Fruit-trees,  as  are  the  moft  warmly  exposed, 
during  the  vjplent  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  not  only 
that  Fart  of  the  Tree  which  is  above  Ground; 
but  that  part  of  the  Ground  likewife  where  are  its 
fibrous  Roots,  fo  may  the  Waterings  we  give 
our  Tr^cs  be  more  ufeful,  by  keeping  the 
Ground  about  the  Tree  moift  for  a  confiderable 
time*  and  I  find,  likewife,  that  the  larger  the 
Plat  of  Ground  is  that  is  water'd,  fo  much  the 
better  do  the  Plants  thrive  that  are  about  it,  the 
Vapour  riling  from  it  moiftening  the  Air,  and 
that  moift  Air  is  imbib'd  by  the  porous  Part  of 
the  Plants,  and  nourishes  them  and  their  Fruits 
almoft  as  much  as  their  Roots  *  for  this  Reafon, 
likewife,  I  find  it  has  been  (uccel&ful  to  waih  the 
Trees  about  the  Evening  with  an  Hand-Engine. 
.But  to  return  to  my  Obfer  vat  ions  of  this  ex- 
traordinary  Year.  The  Collections  of  Auricu- 
la's were  in  the  Height  of  their  Bloom  at  the 
End  of  March  $  and  at  the  End  of  April  the 
Collections  of  Tulips  were  out  of  Flower,  both 
yrhich  Flowers  bloflbm'd  fooner  by  a  Month 

z  than 
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than  ufaal  j  fo  likewife  the  Hawthorn,  whofe 
Flowers  us'd  to  be  rare  enough  at  May  Day* 
were  bloffom'd,  and  all  gone  long  before  that 
time* 

This  dry  hot  Seafon  had  likewife  another  ex- 
traordinary Effcft  in  producing  prodigious  Num* 
bers  of  Infe&s,  fucn  as  Chafers,  Lady  cows, 
Wafps,  &V.  the  firft  were  in  fuch  great  Flight 
about  Mprybone^  that  it  was  very  troublefome 
walking  thereabouts  *  and  for  the  Ladycows, 
there  were  fuch  vaft  Numbers  o£  them  in  St. 
James's  Park*  that  the  Ground  was  almoft;  co*  { 

ver'd  with  them  >  nor  were  they  much  Ids  nu- 
merous in  many  of  the  Streets  oiWeftminfier^ 
and  fevcrat  Places  in  London.  About  jf  Bon  the 
Wafps  were  fo  numerous,  and  had  fo  many 
Nefts  in  the  common  Fields^  that  the  Farmers 
could  not  plow  for  them,  till  they  were  partly  ,-i 

deftroykl  by  the  violent  Rains  that  fell  in  Juiy^  ■  l 

before  the  End  of  which  Month  moft  of  the  \ 

Wheat  about  London  was  got  in,  and  was  extra- 
ordinary good*  though  the  Straw  was  ihort. 

At  the  beginning  of  Jugufi  I  obferv'd  the 
Katkins  upon  the  Arbele,  and  upon  the  Hazle, 
and  fome  likewife  were  as  remarkable  upon  the 
black  Sallow.  I  ma/  take  Notice  that  this 
Summer  alfb,  there  were  hardly  any  Kidney- 
Beans  to  be  had  j  and  that  the  Seafon  was  fo 
bad  for  Cabbages,  that  in  July  they  were  fold 
for  one  Shilling,  and  for  one  Shilling  and 
fix  Pence  a-piece  -,  there  were  very:  few  but 
what  were  made  by  rolling  or  tying  up. 

In  Juguft  alfo  feveraf  Pear-trees  and  Ap- 
ple-trees were  in  full  Bloom,,  which,  I  fup- 
pole,  was  the    Effc£t    of  the    extraordinary 
Drought,  and  it  may  not  be  amift  to  obferve, 
.     .  that 
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that  one  Way  to  make  Trees  bloflbm  in  Au- 
tumn, is  to  keep  them  as  dry  as  poffible  in  Sum- 
mer, and  to  top  the  young  Shoots  about  the 
End  of  May,  by  this  Means  they  may  be  dif- 
pos'd  to  bloflbm  in  Autumn,  and  bring  Fruit 
about  December,  if  they  have  good  Frames  to  co- 
ver them.  From  the  foregoing  Remarks,  Icon- 
elude,  that  the  Seafons  were  this  Year  a  Month 
forwarder  than  ufualj  and  for  that  Reafon  I  ex- 
pect that  all  our  Winter  Pears  will  be  this  Year 
as  good  as  they  generally  are  in  France. 


FINIS. 
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